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While Strike Situation Is Clearing, Effects Become More Disastrous To Production— 
More Than 75 Blast Furnaces Banked—Fuel Reserves Being Exhausted and Works 
Face Difficult Problem Before These Can Be Replenished 


extended itself steadily during the past week 

and at present the industry, struggling against 
the strike handicap, scarcely is able to make a 50 
per cent showing. While the primary cause of the 
tieup is beginning to clear up in a number of direc- 
tions, the cumulative effects of the congestion are 
continuing. It is feared further contraction of out- 
put will resuit and some difficult times must be 
faced before former production can be restored. 
Coal apparently is the key to the situation since 
plant reserves rapidly are being exhausted to main- 
tain only fractional operations and some time must 
elapse before these are replenished to the point 
required to sustain normal activities. A new com- 
plication is the demand of ore loaders at upper 
lake docks for 40 per cent wage increase and a 
triple shift. This and the shortage of vessel coal is 
delaying the opening of the season’s movement of 
lake ore. Mill yards previously congested with 
material because of the shortage of cars now are 
with finished tonnage awaiting 


OD cxtended ieee of iron and steel operations has 


literally choked 
shipment. 

The number of blast furnaces now banked in the 
country exceeds 75. Of 46 stacks in the Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys, only eight are running. The 
idle list at Chicago numbers 11. Conditions at Buf- 
falo show distinct improvement and some of the 
eight idle furnaces there have resumed. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. now has 28 furnaces on produc- 
tion as against 48 before the strike. Sheet mill 
output is at the lowest ebb in the Mahoning valley 
in the history of the industry. 

Loss of pig iron production by the 
banking of so many stacks is esti- 
mated at not less than 500,000 tons 
In a few cases, ship- 


Iron Loss 


Is Heavy at present. 


ments are being resumed but this is 
exceptional and much additional tonnage is going 
on the banks of those stacks still in commission. 
Foundries are drawing upon their stocks and there 
has been little distress in that direction. In New 
England there have been sales of spot iron ameng 
consumers as high as $60 to $65. The position of 


the basic market at $43 valley again has been 
emphasized by a sale of 10,000 tons for second quar- 
ter at that figure to a central Ohio castings interest. 
Another second quarter sale of 7500 tons to a 
Mahoning valley steclmaker was made at prices 
to be fixed at delivery after the selle®had quoted 
$43.50 valley. 


The annual stir in the steel bar 
_— market over the buying by the 
ea , ; ci : 
Eee t farming implement manufacturers 
Bars Sold 


is beginning to produce some con- 
tracts. A Pittsburgh independent 
barmaker has closed with two of the larger buyers 
of this class for the latter last half requirements at 
a price announced to be approximately 3.00c, Pitts- 
Some small sales at higher prices are 
reported. Independent bar makers generally declare 
they would not consider implement tonnage at or 
near the Steel corporation price of 2.35c, Pittsburgh. 
which it 


burgh. 


The International Harvester Co. was 
reported had received a low quotation has not yet 
placed its contract. 

An export inquiry of unusual size received at 
Pittsburgh calls for 2,000,000 boxes of tin plate for 


the Orient. 


Nothing has occurred to change the 

, general tenor of steel prices which 

Steel Prices 
Strong 


remain exceedingly strong. Though 
practically are 
condi- 


deliveries 
under 


prompt 
impossible present 
tions, wherever they are made, they still are on a 
high premium level. This is illustrated by a sale 
of cold-rolled shafting at Pittsburgh at 9.25c. Full 
finished sheets have been bought at Youngstown 
up to 17.00c. A Chicago sheetmaker has fixed a 
price of 5.75c, 4.75c and 7.25c Pittsburgh, respec- 
tively on black, blue annealed and galvanized ton- 
nage about to be shipped. One maker announces an 
advance of $5 per ton in light rails. Cast iron pipe 
has been put up $3 to $4 further and is at the 
highest price in over 40 Open-hearth 
sheet bars exhibit an easier tone and a lot of 12,000 


years. 


tons went to two makers at $70 to $75. 
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Trade Commission Gets Setback’ 


NTERESTS of iron and steel producers are greatly 
I affected by an important decision just handed 

down by the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, concerning the legal right of the federal 
trade commission to compel business enterprises 
to return reports covering their affairs which essen- 
tially are of a private character. In the determina- 
tion of an action which was brought by the National 
Coal association through the Maynard Coal Co. 
against the trade commission, the court holds that 
the latter governmental body is acting beyond its 
authority in insisting upon the divulging of such 
information, since it was not within the constitu- 
tional power of congress to so clothe the trade 
commission that it could enforce reports of this 
character. The trade commission accordingly is 
enjoined from collecting any penalties for failure to 
compiy with its requests. 

Some weeks ago various iron and steel companies 
received instructions from the federal trade com- 
mission accompanied by suitable forms for the 
compilation and submission monthly of data con- 
cerning their affairs, These were to be of a very 
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comprehensive character, covering production, costs, 
shipments, sales and contract prices, amount of 
business under contract, financial position, ete. 
Pending the outcome of the action brought by the 
coal operators who were requested to furnish 
similar information, few of the former manufac- 
turers complied with the official request. 

There has been much discussion and increasing 
controversy in recent years over the limitations of 
authority and the proper functions of the federal 
trade commission. The Washington decision tends 
to confine the activities of the trade commission to 
those services for which it was originally intended, 
namely a governmental agency for the investigation 
of trade practices and to forestall its manifest at- 
tempts to enlarge its operations in a way that 
generally has been repugnant to business. 





American Export Agencies Needed 


to be for sale, and if a sale is impossible they 

probably will be liquidated. This situation is 
said to have been brought about entirely by the 
present industrial situation in the United States and 
abroad. Industrial unrest, which is thought to be so 
acute at home, is declared by some foreign interests 
to be even more serious abroad. This country has 
not been entirely unacquainted with the developments 
in Russia, Germany, France and England, but little 
has been reported of the conditions in Japan. 


a export houses in New York are reported 


Japan has been a large purchaser of American 
iron and steel since the armistice. It is said that 
Japan has been ambitious to dictate the trade with 
the Orient and this has led her merchants to buy 
heavier in the American market than otherwise 
would have been the case. While China consumes 
much of American iron and steel, in the past it has 
procured at least a part of this supply through 
Japanese houses. Should industrial unrest assume 
any serious proportions in Japan the Oriental trade 
of the United States will suffer unduly because this 


. country failed to develop direct trade relations with 


other nations in that part of the world. 

Sume of the more astute American exporters have 
recognized the potential drawbacks here and have 
attempted to establish direct agencies in China and 
elsewhere. Developments are proving that such is 
a sound movement. American business men are 
being taught the same old lesson again, that is, if 
the United States wishes to do a stable business 
abroad it must have its own agencies and must man 
these agencies with Americans. The Oriental situa- 
tion may not have been the direct cause of the 
threatened failure of certain American export houses, 
but evidently if the truth were known it would be 
found to have been a contributing cause. 
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Stores Systems Combat High Prices 


MODERN system of storekeeping is con- 
A sidered so essential to efficient plant opera- 

tion that practically all executives of manu- 
facturing establishments built within the past few 
years have demanded that a more or less elaborate 
method of handling stores be installed. While it 
has been comparatively easy to inaugurate a stores 
system at the time of starting production in a new 
plant, the problem of modernizing the system in an 
old, long established institution is attended with 
numerous difficulties. 

In many of the large mills, foundries and machine 
shops which have grown slowly from small be- 
ginnings, the old-fashioned methods of handling 
supplies and material are so deeply rooted that in 
many cases, new executives are halted in their 
desire to instali modern methods by the apparent 
confusion and inconvenience attending the transi- 
tion from one system to another. Because of this 
and other reasons, a number of well known manu- 
‘facturing plants have gradually grown to large 
proportions while the storekeeping and accounting 
facilities have remained almost unchanged. In an 
article appearing elsewhere in this issue, the author 
explains how a comparatively simple and unusually 
efficient stores system was installed in a large New 
England plant. The conditions under which the 
change was made, the problems encountered, and 
the benefits derived are fairly representative of 
what manufacturers facing similar situations may 
expect when attempting to modernize accounting 
methods. 

[Today a properly planned stores system is a more 
important factor in efficient business administration 
than ever before. Without a system which enables 
the management to know exactly how much money 
is tied up in stores, indicates the amount of surplus 
and obsolete material on hand, and gives the alarm 
when stores are low, the operating executives of a 
plant are severely handicapped. In this period of 
high and rapidly fluctuating prices, an _ efficient 
stores system 1s tndispensable, and there can be 
little excuse for manufacturers who continue to lose 
money daily because their storekeeping systems, 
or lack of them, prevents them. from knowing the 
real facts regarding the supplies on hand. 





Foundry Expansion Keeps Up 
TEEL and coal strikes, coupled with manu- 
Sy facturing difficulties incident to an unusually 
severe winter, have failed to neutralize the 
acceleration of production in the foundry industry. 
The annual statistical report just issued by the 
American Iron and Steel institute reflects in the 
dast half totals the unprecedented activity in cast- 
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ings manufacture which originated early last sum- 
mer and has continued with incréasing vigor to the 
present time. Despite the various handicaps, the 
last six months of 1919 showed a slight gain in 
output of foundry iron and ferrosilicon, and also 
in malleable grades. The total of foundry iron and 
ferrosilicon, which are classified together, was 
2,436,023 tons for the first half and 2,480,735 for the 
last half showing a gain of 44,712 tons or 1.84 per 
cent. Malleable iron production increased at a 
higher rate, the first six months showing 465,823 
tons, and the last 543,226 tons, a gain of 77,403 tons 
or 16.59 per cent. 

The past year’s totals showed a slight loss in 
production over 1918 as wartime demand established 
a tremendous output for that year. Business 
inertia, exerted a’ strong influence upon blast 
furnace activities throughout the first six months 
of 1919. This effect was overcome by a steady 
demand for iron and steel products which arose 
about midyear. Foundry activity took the lead in 
the recovery, and for a time many furnaces which 
had been devoted to basic production were swung 
over to making foundry grades. Later these, for 
the most part, reverted to basic. 

The total production of pig iron in 1919 was 31,- 
tons. This constituted a loss of 8,039,280 


015.364 
tons or 20.58 per cent as compared with the 1918 
total of 39,054,644 tons. The influence of foundry 
iron demand is shown by a comparison of produc- 
tion figures for foundry grades in the two years. 
In 1918, the total output of foundry iron and ferro- 
silicon was 5,145,260 tons, while in 1919 it was 
4,916,758 tons. The difference is 228,502 tons, or 
only 4.44 per cent. 

Malleable iron aiso was a factor in maintaining 
the comparative loss in output at a low figure, al- 
though not to so great an extent as other foundry 
grades. ‘The total production of malleable iron in 
1918 was 1,117,914 tons, against 1,009,049 in 1919, 
a loss of 108,865 tons, or 9.74 per cent. Malleable 
iron production furnishes an interesting feature of 
iron history of the past decade. During the past 
15 years with but few exceptions, this grade has 
shown a marked increase each year. During the 
five years from 1904 to 1908, inclusive, the average 
annual production of pig iron was 21,302,796 tons. 
During the past five years the average production 
was 35,608,446 tons. The increase in yearly average 
between the two 5-year periods was 14,305,650 tons 
or about 67 per cent. In malleable, the first 5-year 
period shows an average yearly production of 
586,740 tons, and the past five years an average of 
978,789 tons, an increase of 392,049 tons, or close 
to 67 per cent. Compared on the same basis, 
foundry iron and ferrosilicon show only about 14 
per cent increase. 
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SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1230 AND 1234 


Ss. cebeeeoes 42.00 to 42.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 43.40 to 43.90 

TT eT 43.00 
DCMS cccecenecsdecececs 41.00 to 43.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh .............. 44.40 


. 43.50 to 44.50 
. 42.50 to 43.00 

















Malleable, chase ccenes 43.90 te 44.40 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace....... 43.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace........ 46.25 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa.... 46.00 to 47.00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern .........-0-- 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia. >. 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X Eastern ...........:- , 2.75 and up 
BER, BD GRMRED ccccccccccssse 2.26 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Eastern ....... 1.75 to 2.25 




























































No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila. 
BE Rake MEE wobaecccoesec 


No. 2 foundry, Buffalo, Boston de 


No. 2X, eastern, del., Phila..... 


No, 2 southern, Birmingham 

No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 
No, 2 southern, Phila. ......... 


No. 2 southem, Boston ........ 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace...... 


Coke ~ 


English cif. Atlantic ports. . 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 


St MR dp aceaceveaee ges 

, 50 per cent, spot 

and contract, delivered..... 

Ferrotungsten, standard, per 
pound contained, furnace..... 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent 
chromium, 6 to 8 per cent 
carbon, per pound contained, 


producers plant, per net ton.. 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 


BILLETS AND BLOO 


No, 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... . 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton . furnace... . 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. . 


No. 2X, eastern, N. J., tidewater. . 
No. 2X, Pennsylvania, Boston del. 
No. 2 foundry, Pa., Boston del... 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 
No. 2 foundry, del., Philadelphia. . 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater... 


No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia... . 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 


Charcoal, Superior, base, Chicago. . 


. -$47.90 to 49. ro 
48. 


45. HH 
. 43.00 
. 44.40 to 44.50 
. 45.00 
1. 47.90 to 48.90 
. 49.15 to oe 


43.00 

43.00 to 44.00 
43.00 

46.80 to 47.35 
47.35 to 47.55 
48.15 to 49.15 
46.90 to 47.90 
46.25 

45.60 to 46.10 
46.10 to 46.40 
- 38.00 to 42.09 
- 43.60 to 45.60 
- 45.00 to 47.00 
. 45.50 to 47.50 
- 45.00 to 47.00 
50.00 

. 44.30 to 47.35 
- 43.25 to 45.25 
47.25 to 49.25 
47.65 to 49.65 


No, ox, Virginia, Boston....... 47.95 to 48.95 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh..... 42.40 to 43.40 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........... 44.00 to 44.50 
Silveries, 89%. furmace..........- 55.00 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 56.30 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. . 56.30 
Low phos. standard, Phila........ 53.80 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 47.00 
Low phos. stan. valley del., Pitts. 50.40 

57.50 


(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ............ $10.00 to 12.00 
Connellsville foundry ...........-- 10.00 te 12.00 
Pocahontas furnace ........-.++. 12.00 to 13.00 
Pocahontas foundry ........+.«++ 12.00 to 13.00 
New River foundry ............- 12.00 to 14.00 
Ned River furmace.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wise county furnace............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Wise county foundry............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Ferroalloys 
80 per cent, 
livered, domestic metal...... + 5000. 00 to 250.00 
80 per cent, 


195.00 

62.00 to 65.00 
85.00 to 87.50 
85eto 1.00 


17e¢ to 19¢ 


6.25 to 7.00 


200.00 
62.50 to 64.50 
65.80 to 67.80 
69.10 to 71.10 


Prices at Jackson and New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 


MS 
. $65.00 to 75.00 


Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 65.00 to 70.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ........ 64.10 to 69.10 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 65.00 to 75.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............. 80.00 to 90.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 79.10 to 84.10 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $75.00 to 80.00 
Open-hearth. Youngstown ........ 75.00 to 80.00 
Besemer, Pittsburgh ............ 65.00 to 70.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown........... 65.00 to 70.00 
a 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 65.00 to 70.00 
WIRE RODS "AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh............ $70.00 to 75.00 
Grooves skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3.25¢ to 4.00¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3.45¢ to 4.00¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


(In cents per pound) 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh .... 2.45¢ to 4.00c 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.70¢ to 4.25¢ 





Structural shapes, New York..... 2.72¢ to 4.27¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ...... 2.72¢ to 3.72¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65c to 4.00¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.92¢ to 4.02¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.90¢ to 4.25¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ..... 2.35¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 2.62¢ to 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel New York...... 2.62¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.60¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ....... 4.00c to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.75¢ to 4.50¢ 
Bar fron, common, Cleveland .... 3.75¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 4.02c¢ to 4.27e¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 4.27c¢ to 4.50¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill...... $45.00 to 60.00 


47.00 to 62.00 


Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 
52.00 to 55.00 


Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 














Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


(In cents per pound) 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts..... 6.25¢ to 6.75¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh..... 2.55¢ to 3.65c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 8.50¢ to 10.00c. 


Sheets 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ to 9.00¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ to 9.00¢ 

No. 28, cpen-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.62¢ to 8.27¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35c to 9.00¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35c to 9.00¢ 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.70¢ to 9.50¢ 

No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ to 9.50¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97¢ to 8.92¢ 

No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia. 10.00¢ to 10.50c 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. . 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 

No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ to 7.00c 

No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 3.82¢ to 6.77¢ 


No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 3.80c¢ to 7.25¢ 


Full sheet schedule page 1234. 


Tin Plate 


(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts........ $7.00 to $8.75 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv. 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt steel. 54to57% 40% to 44 
6 te 3 in., batt, fem.......- 34% 18% 
Full pipe schedule page 1234 


Boiler Tubes 


Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00c to 4.00¢ Steel. 3% to 4% | 30% ° 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ Iron, 3% te 4%, a y NPR age ~ * 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.45¢ to 3.25¢ “4 oe; the hy 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... ... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ........ 6.00c to 6. Ses Without War Freight Tax 
Track bolts, Chicago............ 4.62 (Class B Pipe) 
Track spikes, Chicago........... 3.62 Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Tie plates, Chicago.............. 2.75¢ to 2 90¢ Four-inch, Chicago .............eeee. T9.80 
Wire Products —, ms om, NO ak, oid te a -. 7 re ao 
x i . P| RB e888 ‘ -* 0 @tv.« 
(100 Ibs. to Jobbers, carloads; retailers, Se more) six-inch and over, New York...... 75.30 te 76.30 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh............ $3.25 to 4.50 Four-inch, Birmingham .............. 73.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburjh............ 3.00 to 3.75 Six-inch and over, Birmingham...... 70.00 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh ....... 3.70 to 4.45 ; Atte 
Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh. ... 3.40 to 4.15 Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts...... 4.10 to 4.85 Hoops, Pittsburgh ............. 3.05¢ to 6.50¢ 
Pol shed staples, Pittsburgh....... 3.40 to 4.15 Bands, Pittsburgh ............. 3.05¢ to 6.50c 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh...... 4.10 to 4.85. Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, L c¢. 1.... 6.195 stamping quality ............. 5.50¢ to 7.00¢ 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts.. 2.85 to 4.10¢ Cold finished steel bars, Pitts., 
i. sn dQ dpedaedd che bene s owe 4.10¢ to 6.50¢ 
Market Report Index Rivets 
a » yt aan Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.............. 4.50¢ 
We . kly Market Review.... 1169 fx Sl OE ee 4.60¢ 
I 19 eee Sate hs smokes 4 1173 Rivets ye in. and smaller, Pitts.......... 50 off 
a ine 
wes eeeeeeeceecesesesescece sin Nuts and Bolts 
ars peesesocaséeus pettiness / (Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets.... 1176 CARRIAGE BOLTS 
OO RS See 1176 (% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
C | Touch Material 1177 Meltee read 22. crccccccccvces 40-5 off 
ars, ane rac Materiais. A oe 30-10 off 
AES SE Ne 1177 Larger and longer............... 30 off 
BOE MME Santis ese oveve 1177 MACHINE BOLTS 
Scrap 1178 on (% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
hk) SEE wididcbHhin cd desscace 40—-10—5 off 
NE obit IS kpenepeses «<> 1179 COMED cc coretensedcccceseses 40-5 off 
lage > ” ON BONNIE. a6 kdenes cncces ; 30-10 off 
PERSE acccocecovcececes _ 
Warehouse >: 1179 Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 he ads. . 40 off 
Merchant and Cast Pipe... 1180 Other style heads................. 20% higher 
Structural Shapes ......... 1180 Stove bolts in packages............ 70-10 off 
Wire 1180 ee en cee wncesessed< 70-10-2% off 
“4 ee eye ——_ Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
Semifinished S teel peoetedee 1181 nuts % in. and larger........... 60—5 off 
Export Market ........... 1182 Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
Nonferrous Markets 1184 nuts 7 in. and smaller......... 60—5 off 
eas ee VOR ES Na Gimlet and cone point lag screws. ... 50 off 
Brittsh Market ............ 1185 : iT / 
Belgian Market ........... 1187 oe — square — Cnt bekesenecs 2.00¢ off 
‘ead , ; es ot pressed, square tapped............. 1.75¢ off 
c pws and Austrian Mar 1187 Hot pressed, hexagon blank............. 2.00¢ off 
eA tn tee ees e oes one 6h dee Hot pressed, hexagon tapped............ 1.75¢ off 
Coke By-Products ........ 1213 | « Cold pressed, square’ tapped............ 1-75¢ off 
ae oy) pressed, square blank............. 2.00¢ off 
Machine T ools eaeoecacees 1220 Cold pressed, hexagon blank. pe eucee 2.000 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped. . ery See 1.75¢ off 
— 
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Prices 

Apr. 21, 

1920 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh.... $43.40 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh.... 44.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Val. del. Pittsburgh 44.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 43.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 57.50 
Pn Mn. +e sscvasdbbetebes 43.00 
ree. Cee .ococacsocesseas 3.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 40.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 43.50 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 44.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furmace........ 44.25 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 46.90 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.... 42.40 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 200.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 70.00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 70.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 75.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 70.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............. 3.50 
Steel bars, Chicago .......-sseeeees 3.52 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............. 4.25 


* 
Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 
Average prices Prices Average prices 
March, Dec., April, Apr. 21, March Dec., April, 
1920 1919 1919 1920 1920 1919 1919 
$43.40 $36.65 $29.35 Iron bars, Cleveland $3.75 5 75 $ 3.25 5 
44.40 35.40 27.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill 3.75 50 2.82 
43.40 38.15 28.15 Beams, Chicago 3.72 16 2.72 
43.00 37.50 26.75 Beams, Pittsburgh 3.25 25 2.45 
57.50 42.00 33.25 Beams, Philadelphia 4.25 4.00 2.745 
43.75 36.60 28.65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 3.50 3.75 2.65 
43.50 38.00 27.25 Tank plates. Chicago ......... 4.02 3.38 2.92 
40.00 35.15 28.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ........... 4.25 4.25 3.125 
43.25 36.55 26.75 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh... 6.00 6.00 4.35 
43.00 35.75 29.65 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10 Pittsburgh 4.85 5.35 3.55 
43.25 38.25 28.45 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh _ 7.50 7.30 5.70 
45.70 40.75 $1.99 eS 4.00 4.00 3.95 
42.40 36.40 27.15 Connellsville furmace coke........... 12.00 6.80 6.25 
168.00 120.00 127 50 Connellsville foundry voke........... 12.00 7.60 7.15 
69.00 45.00 38.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.....: 25.50 27.90 24.6 
70.00 48.00 42.00 He altinn ateal te P 24.25 or > 
74.00 48.00 42.00 eavy meiting steel, eastem Bicccee a ap 25.60 2 
67.00 45.00 88.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ....... 23.50 24.20 2 
4 85 2.90 9 35 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania.. 35.50 6.50 3 
3.03 2.62 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 30.25 10.00 2 
4.20 3.375 2.595 Rerolling rafls, Chicago 32.00 260 3 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 














ost lron Output Is New Factor 


Present Slump of Production Due To Banking of Furnaces Placed at 500,000 Tons 


—Some Shipments Being Resumed Resale Iron Brings Fancy Prices in 
New England—10,000 Tons of Basic Sold at $43 Valley 


Philadelphia, April 20.—Freight em- 
bargoes have been considerably modi- 
fied in eastern Pennsylvania territory 
and pig iron shipments to many 
points are being resumed. Coke 
shipments to furnaces also are better 
but several additional furnaces have 
been forced to bank the past week 
because of a lack of coke, including 
the Hellertown, Alburtis, Warwick, 
Robesonia and Macungie stacks. It 
is expected two Swedeland furnaces 
will resume shortly. While a fair 
business was done the past week, the 


total was less than the _ previous 
week. Foundry iron remains gen- 
erally unchanged from $45 eastern 


Pennsylvania furnace for No. 2 plain 


(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) but one maker 
is asking $46 for No. 2 plain and 
$47 for No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
and has sold some third quarter tron 
at these prices. Not much Virginia 
iron yet has been sold at the new $44 
base which some furnaces there now 
are asking. In central Pennsylvania 
the minimum now is $44 base. The 
furnaces say they are getting high 
prices for off-iron. All signs point 
to a great scarcity of pig iron later 
in the year in all grades. Moderate 
tonnages of copper-bearing low phos- 
phorus iron were sold the past week 
at $47 furnace. Several thousand 
tons of gray forge for third quarter 
were sold and it is now difficult to 
secure this grade at less than $44 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. The 
Reading Iron Co. has decided to 
postpone action on 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of gray forge for third quarter. 
Considerable bessemer for prompt 
and second half has been sold in this 
district. While some No. 2 plain 
iron was sold at $44 eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace the past week this al- 


ready was loaded on cars and had to 
be moved so that some concession 
was made. 


Furnace D of the Bethlehem Steel 


Co., Bethlehem, Pa., was relighted 
April 1, after being relined. It is 
probable that E furnace may be re 
lined in the near future. 


Chicago Market Sluggish 


Chicago, April 20.—Continued in- 
terruption of railroad service to and 
from blast furnace stacks restrains 
the pig iron market from any activ- 
ity. Although all merchant stacks 
have been kept in blast, it is by a 
narrow margin of fuel, and the end 
of this situation is not yet in sight. 
It is feared before a sufficient supply 
of coal is obtained when railroad 
activity is resumed there may come 
a lull during which coke will not be 
available to keep all stacks active. 
In spite of the fact that no mer- 


chant stacks have been banked or 
blown out, operation is being con- 
ducted conservatively and output is 


considerably less than normal, in 
some cases as much as 150 tons per 
day being lost. The leading mer- 
chant interest in this territory is 
practically at the end of its produc- 
tion for last half and is doing prac- 
tically no selling. Inquiry is light 
and melters are not as insistent on 
deliveries as was the case recently, 
apparently having other troubles, due 
to the railroad situation. A _ recent 
sale of 1000 tons to a Wisconsin 
stove manufacturer against an _ in- 
quiry for 1500 tons was divided be- 
tween southern iron at $42, Birming. 
ham, and northern at $43, Chicago. 
An inquiry is being entertained for 
500 tons of malleable for a Canadian 
plant. Southern makers are quoting 


$43, Birmingham, for prompt’ No, 2 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and has made 
sales at that figure. Some southern 
makers are quoting $42, Birmingham, 
for last half, with a few asking $43 
for the same delivery, but no sales 
at the higher figure are known. Some 
Virginia iron was sold into the west 
recently at $44, furnace. A _ recent 
sale of silvery iron was made at $55 
tor 8 per cent, but this market is 
not active. Lake Superior charcoal 
is not active and no sales of this 
grade are known to have been made 
recently. Apparently makers are 
fully sold for last half and have no 
further iron to offer. Local merchant 
stacks are piling their production but 
have an occasional opportunity to 
ship out a few carloads. In one or 
two instances they have been able to 
make continuous shipments over a 
single road. In these cases they are 
putting out as much iron as possible 
to cover requirements of melters in 
that direction for 30 or 60 days, thus 
putting the latter owt of the anxious 
class for the time being. 

Production of by-product coke in 
western plants is much curtailed by 
lack of proper fuel and such coke as 
is produced is difficult to move on 
account of the railroad strike. An 
interest at Milwaukee has put coke 
users On rations of 40 per cent of 
their contract tonnage, and in most 
cases it is necessary to truck this 
from ovens to foundry. Some users 
are trucking it as far as 100 miles 
to keep their plants operating. 


Big Loss Is Sustained 
Pittsburgh, April 20.—The attention 
of the pig iron trade here centers 
largely in the extent of the effect of 
the railroad yardmen’s strike on pro- 
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duction. Estimates generally place 
around 500,000 tons as the probable 
loss. As blast furnace production has 
not averaged above 50 per cent during 
the past week. The market was just 
beginning to emerge from the acute 
shortage when the strike began and 
it now goes back to the former situa- 
ation in the matter of supply. This 
development already has been reflected 
in a stronger ‘undertone. A brisk de- 
mand for prompt tonnages is expected 
to be one of the aftermaths of the 
strike. Outside of the purchase of 10,- 
000 tons of basic for delivery between 
now and July 1 by a central Ohio steel 
foundry, new business is moderate. 
All this tonnage was placed = in 
this market and carries a price of $43 
valley furnace. The remainder is be- 
lieved to have been placed with a 
Cleveland merchant furnace interest 
but the price is not known. The 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
has not yet closed for the 5000 to 6000 
tons of basic recently inquired for for 
its East St. Louis plant. The Monon- 
gahela Iron & Steel Co., which was 
secking 1500 tons of bessemer for 
third quarter, has increased its original 
inquiry to 2500 tons. A tonnage of 
bessemer recently was taken by Otis 
Steel Co., Cleveland, at $43, valley 
furnace and that company was also 
cerdited with having placed 2000 tons 
for last half at $42 furnace. The lat- 
ter still was made through a broker- 
age interest and the point of origin 
is not disclosed. The American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. is seeking 1500 
tons of malleable for its Erie, Pa., 
works. Standard iron of this grade is 
not priced at less than $43, furnace. 
Several makers of foundry grades now 
quote $44 for No, 2 but only a few 
small sales have occurred at that price. 
Only eight stacks still are in blast 
in the Mahoning and Shenango _val- 
leys. These are the Stewart, Ella, 
one Carnegie stack at Sharon, one 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, one Brier 
Hill and two Carnegie stacks at 
Youngstown, and the Shenango valley 
furnace at Leetonia, O. 


Resale Iron Taken 


Boston, April 17.—Recent pig iron 
sales have shown an increased price 
spread. In nearly all districts supply- 
ing New England there are some sales 
reported at concessions below the gen- 
erally established market, but in spite 
of this the regular furnace quotations 
on the usual brands hold firm with 
an upward tendency. Embargoes exist 
on all New England railroads and al- 
most no iron is coming into the dis- 
trict. Resale iron from one point to 
another in New England is in most 
cases moving readily, and _ bringing 
fancy prices such as $62 to $65 for 
No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) though 
a fair tonnage is available at $60. Truck 
delivery has been resorted to in some 
cases. Foundries served by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad 
are in danger of closing if conditions 
are not relieved in a few days. Many 
of the sales during the week have been 
made for delivery as soon as the em- 
bargo is lifted. One sale of 100 tons 
of No. 2 X Buffalo was made at $50 
furnace or $53.90 delivered. Another 
lot of No. 2 X Buffalo iron for last 
quarter was sold at $42.00 furnace or 
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$45.90 delivered. The latter was re- 
sale iron. The market for last half 
iron from the Buffalo district generally 
is firm at $45 furnace. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania iron still, is available at $44 
furnace or $46.90 delivered for the 
base grade. At the same time some 
iron is finding a ready sale at $46 
furnace. In Virginia, the spread is 
from 2 to $44 for the base grade. 
A Massachusetts consumer bought 500 
tons of No. 2 X Virginia (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon) at $44 furnace or $48.70 de- 
livered. Southern iron is being sold 
for New England delivery from $40 
to $44 Birmingham for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon. Several small orders recently 
have been placed for Massachusetts de- 
livery at $42 furnace or $50 delivered. 
One order for special analysis went 


at $44 base or $52 delivered. A lot of- 


200 tons of charcoal iron was sold 
at $55 furnace or $61.50 delivered. 


Rail Tie-Up Reduces Demand 
New York, April 19.—Very little 


pig iron is moving into this district 


by reason of the numerous freight 
embargoes. The embargves continue 
almost general throughout the east, 
excepting New England. No Virginia 
iron can be moved north of Hagers- 
town. A number of furnaces in addi- 
tion to those previously reported, have 
had to bank during the past week 
for lack of fuel and include the four 
furnaces of the Rogers-Brown Iron 
Co. at Buffalo, two stacks of the Read- 
ing Iron Co., the charcoal furnace at 
Richmond, Mass., some of the stacks 
of the Thomas Iron Co. A number of 
other furnaces are on the point of 
banking within the next few days un- 
less coke supplies are received. 

Considerable business was transacted 
in pig iron in this district during the 
past week but the railroad tie-up has 
served to reduce new demands. The 
market is strong. In eastern, Pennsyl- 
vania the general price level now is 
$45 furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, 
while the market on 2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
is $46 to $46.25, furnace. Some of 
the Virginia furnaces now are asking 
a minimum of $44, furnace, for 1.75 
to 2.25 silicon for last half, and two 
makers already have sold small ton- 
nages at this level. Considerable Vir- 
ginia iron also has been sold during 
the past week at $43.25 furnace base, 
and the $43 price does not appear to 
have disappeared entirely as yet. Some 
high silicon and high manganese iron 
out of stock piles still is being offered 
at $42, base. Several thousand tons 
ef basic have been sold in this district 
at $43, castern Pennsylvania furnace 
for third quarter. Several thousand 
tons of Alabama foundry iron have 
been sold for export to Europe during 
the past week at $43, Birmingham, 
for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


Few Sales Are Made 


Buffalo, April 20.—Little iron was 
sold during the week, the market re- 
acting to the influence of the strike, 
notwithstanding the fact that ship- 
ments now being closed for are over 
the last half. Furnaces, it is be- 
lieved, will be set back close to 30 
days’ operation by the strike, as 
those which are not banked are on 
slack blast. One Buffalo furnace 
sold 900 tons during the past week; 
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another 1000 tons and a third, 500 
tons. This was sold at the $45 base 
price. One consumer in this dis- 
trict purchased 1000 tons of foundry 
and 500 tons of malleable for last 
half at $45 base and $46.25 furnace, 
respectively. A small lot of resale 
No. 2 X by a private interest went 
at $44 and this interest has probably 
250 tons more to sell. All the fur- 
nace interests claim to be maintain- 
ing the $45 price and state that this 
figure is very firm. In view of the 
fact that furnaces will have to delay 
many shipments and must resort to 
piling iron, it is possible that a higher 
price may be asked for last half 
delivery on fresh commitments. One 
furnace reports a sale of 1500 tons 
of basic at $44. The last previous 
sales of this grade had been re- 
ported at $43 to $44. 


Situation is Clearing 


Cleveland, April 20.—While no ship- 
ments have been made for the past 10 
days by local furnaces, there are indi- 
cations today that the situation is on 
the verge of a considerable change for 
the better. The Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad now is accepting freight for 
delivery along its own lines and the 
Nickel Plate also is open. Some local 
deliveries of cars en route at the time 
of the strike have been made the past 
day or two by the Big Four and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. At Toledo some 
gateways now are open and current 
production is being moved out. Pend- 
ing a definite change in the situation, 
the furnaces continue to pile iron on 
the yards. New business continues at 
a low ebb, there being very little in- 
quiry for either spot or last half ship- 
ment. One interest reports sales in 
the week about 2500 tons on the basis 
of $43 for the base grade (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon). Sales reported by other 
interests are exceedingly light but in all 
cases $43 base for last half with a 
higher figure for early iron is asked. 
A valley steelmaker has closed for 
7500 tons of second quarter basic from 
a Mahoning valley furnace with the 
price to be fixed at the time of ship- 
ment. The seller quoted a flat price 
of $43.50 but the consumer preferred 
to close on the former basis. A _ St. 
Louis steel interest which inquired here 
for 2000 tons of basic for May ship- 
ment was quoted $43 Cleveland which 
is the same as $43 valley for that 
destination, but is understood to have 
placed this business elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to all indications the melt of iron 
has not been falling off in the same 
proportion as production or shipments 
by the furnaces. This is due to the 
use by the former of iron and- coke 
stocks which previously were on hand. 
Castings either are being piled or are 
being shipped by truck or other special 
conveyance where the delivery point is 
not far distant. 


Wait for Labor Situation to Clear 


St.. Louis, April 17.—Signs of a re- 
vival in buying of pig iron which ap- 
peared just before the switchmen’s 
strike, have disappeared, consumers 
withdrawing until the labor and trans- 
portation situations become more sta- 
bilized. A majority of the blast fur- 
naces in this district have been able 
to keep in operation, either in full or 
part, but stocks of raw materials, es- 
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pecially coke, are rapidly diminishing. 
It has been impossible to ship iron. 
Blast furnace interests are uncertain 
as to costs and are unwilling to com- 
mit themselves. Selling agencies rep- 
resenting northern furnaces have been 
unable to get any quotations for @ays. 
The actual transactions in the week 
were the smallest in months, but 
quite a number of inquiries were re- 
ceived. Southern furnaces apparently 
have plenty of iron to offer at from 
$40 to $42 for No. 2 southern, 1.75 to 
2.25 silicon,. but consumers hesitate 
to go over $40. Some small contracts, 
aggregating about 5000 tons, were 
placed recently for delivery through 
the last half. One stove foundry is 
seeking from 2000 to 2500 tons for 
the third quarter, and an East Side 
melter has been seeking prices on 
several thousand tons for last half de- 
livery. 


Situation is Improving 


Cincinnati, April 19.—The pig iron 
market would be normal in this dis- 
trict and big sales would be recorded 
sellers declare, were it not for a 
scarcity of coke and coal and a some- 
what general reduction in production 
at all furnaces. Rather contrary to 
expectations furnaces in this district 
have in the main been able to keep 
blowing, those having to bank being 
in the minority but production has 


been slowed down considerably, this 
reduction being estimated by some 
from 40 to 50 per cent. Iron pro- 


ducers here report the situation mate- 
rially improved today, the return of 
the striking employes of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio being a big factor. 
This will be of special help to the 
Andrews Steel Co. and Newport Roll- 
ing Mills plants, both of which have 
been able to keep in operation by 
skimping here and there. Officials 
of these companies said today that in- 
ability to get cars for the movement 
of coal from the mines is the only 
thing that now menaces their opera- 
tion. The iron market is strong, but 
price ranges are unchanged. Few 
shipments have been moving. Melters 
who have not provided for their last 
half requirements are in the markeé 
with inquiries for some heavy tonnage 
lots. 


Southern Prices Show $4 Spread 


Birmingham, Ala. April 20.—Pig 
inion sales in the southern territory 
about equal the production. Two 
prices obtain now, $38, quoted by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., and $42, named by the inde- 
pendents, for No. 2 foundry (1.75 
to 2.25 silicon). Sales are being 
made for last half delivery. Pro- 


duction this month will show a little 
increase, and in May there will be 
more of an improvement when two 
or three furnaces will be put in 
operation. The Gulf States Steel 
Co. has blown out its furnace for 
repairs. The Alabama Co. has blown 
in its second furnace as Gadsden. 
Repair work on two furnaces of the 
Tennessee company, and one of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., is 
being rushed. Shipments of pig iron 
are becoming more normal, as_ the 
switchmen’s strike is on the wane. 
There was a little accumulation of 
iron at furnaces, due to the strike. 
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Coke Situation lm proves 


Some Shipments Being Made from Connellsville as Strike 
Breaks Up—Higher Prices Looked For 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—While the 
movement of coke from the Connells- 
ville district still is much restricted, 
at least some shipments are being 
made and a definite break in the ranks 
of the striking yarimen in the district 


gives a much brighter aspect to the 
Situation than it recently had. The 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad again is 
placing and moving cars in the re- 


gions, due to the return of most of the 
men who went out. The Pennsylvania 
railroad has been able to move a con- 
siderable number of loaded cars from 
the Brownsville yards, while the 
Youngwood yards are open and yes- 
terday, a large number of cars were 
placed and loaded ones moved. This 
point is the gateway on eastern ship- 
ments, but the fact that Altoona still 
is tied up makes doubtful whether cars 


will come from the east to replace 
those loaded and moved. Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie gailroad yardmen at 
Newell scales and the Dickerson's 


Run yards are reported to have voted 
in favor of going back to work and 
shipments over that road are expected 
to increase before the end of the 
week. Meanwhile, machine - drawn 
ovens in the region for the most part 
are inactive; they have been given 
a heavy charge of coal and will be 
allowed to burn slowly. Hand-drawn 
ovens are operating, because the coke 


can be drawn from this type of oven 
and piled on the yards. Praé¢tically 
no market exists in coke at fhe 


moment, forg while all users are short 
of supphes, there is not much pres- 


sure to secure them in view of the 
uncertain shipping conditions. Prices 
remain within recent limits, but sharp 


advances are looked for with a re- 
storation of normal railroad shipping 
conditions, because so many consumers 
lack supplies and will be hungry for 
prompt shipments to get going full 
again Connellsville production of 
coke for the week ended April 10, is 
estimated by The Connellsville Courier 
at 251,927 tons, against 248,005 tons in 
the previous week. 


New England Shipments Blocked 


Boston, April 17.—Railroad em- 
bargoes are preventing the shipping 
of coke either into New England or 


out of it. Deliveries in the state by 
by-product interests have held up 
fairly well. Foundries are carrying 
large surplus stocks, and unless the 


present strike situation continues for 
several weeks the foundries will have 
sufficient coke. Coal deliveries at 
coke ovens are slowing down, and 
the New England Coal & Coke Co. 
has been forced to curtail production. 


The - Providence Gas Co. reports a 
surplus of coal om hand sufficient 
for 60 days. No spot foundry coke 


is available at any price, and con- 
tract prices remain unchanged. 


Sell Beehive and By-Product 


New York, April 19.—Despite the 
rail tie-up, considerable business in 
coke continues to be done. Beehive 





half has 
tonnages 


for the last 
good-sized 
week at $10.25 to 
The contracts 


foundry coke 
been sold in 
during the past 
$11, Connellsville. 
contain a clause providing for a 
proportionate advance in the price 
in case wages to coke oven workers 
are advanced. Beehive foundry coke 
for prompt shipment is being sold at 
$11 and $12 Connellsville. Beehive 
furnace coke for May-July shipment, 
has been sold at $9.50 to $9.75, Con- 
nellsville. Considerable by-product 
coke foundry for last half was sold 
by the Seaboard By-Products Coke 


Co. in this district at $10, Connells- 
ville, to regular customers and at 
$12, Connellsville, for new business 
and additional tonnage. The Sea- 
board interests’ prices now are $11 
and $12, respectively. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. continues 


to take fair tonnages for second half 
at $13, ovens. 


Inquiries Are Active 


Cincinnati, April 19.—The coke mar- 
ket is active and inquiries for last 
half are pouring into the market, 
while there is a feverish demand for 
spot delivery, which is practically an 
unknown quantity just at this time. 
The embargoes at ovens against the 
movement of coke has complicated 
the situation. Generally foundries it is 
believed will be able to keep going 
for some little time. The . hold- 
ing up of shipments is regarded 
as an important consideration § in 
viewing the future of the market in 
that there appears to be comparative- 
ly good production and it is expected 
that when transportation facilities are 
reopened producers will be in a posi- 
tion to meet the demand. 


Great Shortage at St. Louis 


St. Louis, April 17.—The switch- 
men’s strike has caused a shortage 
of coke in this district approaching a 
famine. Unless supplies are received 
soon melters will suspend operations. 
All grades are scarce, especially 72- 
hour Connellsville. Various grades are 
being substituted. Considerable con- 
tracting for last half delivery is re- 
ported, but nothing can be had for 
spot or reasonably prompt delivery. 
The future contracts are mainly on a 
basis of $12 for 72-hour Connellsville, 
while New River is quoted at $153, 
ovens. 


Production in South Increasing 


Birmingham, Ala., April 20.—Coke 
production in the Birmingham dis- 
trict is increasing, the operation of 
60 of the 120 new by-product coke 
ovens of the Sloss-Shefheld Steel & 
Iron Go., adding to the output. The 
company’s beehive ovens at the City 
furnaces will be abandoned. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
and Woodward Iron Co., are repair- 
ing their by-product ovens in this 
district. The Alabama Co. still is 
selling foundry coke at around $11. 
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Implement Bars Bought 


Pittsburgh Independent Closes With Two Large Buyers—Other 
Tonnage Under Negotiation—Mill Production To Cut Down 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—The market 
for merchant steel bars has been fea- 
tured by the placing of some large 
tonnages by two of the larger agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers with 
an independent Pittsburgh company. 
This business is for the last half, and 
is understood to have been placed at a 
price around 3.00c, base. The lead- 
ing maker in this city has suffered 
a further loss of production due to 
the fact that it has not been able to 
get steel from its Monongahela river 
plants to the city mills rolling bars. 
On prompt tonnages 4.00c is being 
done, but there appear to be fewer 
such demands, probably due to the 
fact that buyers realize the futility of 
placing business while the present 
transportation situation holds. Iron 
bars are quotable from 4.27c to 4.50c, 
Pittsburgh, for common iron, the lower 
price referring to shipments from 
middle western mills. 


Bar Demand Continues Heavy 

New York, April 19.—The railroad 
tieup continues to restrict steel bar 
shipments to this district. Demand 
continues active, and the mills say 
that they are receiving numerous re- 
quests from various customers for 
additional tonnage for the third 
quarter. When possible, they take 
on this additional tonnage. The lead- 
ing interest continues to take steel 
bars for its regular trade at 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh. With the independents, 
prices continue to tend toward 4.00c, 
Pittsburgh, and some of the larger 
mills which comparatively recently 
were booking steel bars at prices 
under 3.25c, and under 3.00c, in some 


instances, now are asking 3.25c to 
3.50c, Pittsburgh, as minimum, and 
these figures are only for regular 


customers. Brokers here are having 
no difficulty in obtaining a quotation 
of 425c, Pittsburgh, for steel bars, 
Y%-inch and larger, for early ship- 
ment. It is very difficult to obtain 
bars under % inch. Some round lots 
of 3-inch bars have been sold during 
the past week for early shipment at 
4.50c and 4.75c, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago Market Quiet 

Chicago, April 20.—With the lead- 
ing interest entirely out of the mar- 
ket on soft steel bars and the lead- 
ing independent not yet ready to dis- 
tribute its last half production, no 
possibility exists for placing such busi- 
ness in this market. The latter mak- 
er expects to apportion its remaining 
last half bar tonnage this week, but 
has not yet solved some of the diffi- 
culties facing it. No announcement is 
made as to the price. The nominal 
price by the leading interest remains 
unchanged at 2.62c, Chicago. .- 

Bar iron mills have full books and 
are holding the quotations steady at 
3.75c, Chicago mill, Considerable in- 
quiry is coming out in lots of 400 
to tons. On hard steel bars re- 
rolled from rails, local mills are prac- 
tically sold for second quarter, the 


quotation now being 3.75c, Chicago 


mill, as a minimum. 
Implement Tonnage in Market 


Cleveland, April 20—Some of the 
implement manufacturers in this dis- 
trict are inquiring for tonnage for the 
third and fourth quarter. Otherwise 
the market is exceedingly quiet. With 
shipments blocked there is no disposi- 
tion of either buyer or seller to in- 
crease their commitments. One of the 
leading independent interests which has 
been asking 4.00c Pittsburgh on second 
quarter bars will not open its books 
for third quarter until June. 

An independent mill has sold a 
northern Ohio implement maker 500 
tons of steel bars for second quarter 
delivery at 4.00c Pittsburgh. 


More Than 9.00c Paid 


* Pittsburgh, April 20.—Although the 
railroad transportation situation has 
cut off shipments of cold finished steel 
bars almost entirely, and production has 
been curtailed considerably, all makers 
in this district are keeping their plants 
in operation. Some have sufficient 
raw material to keep running for some 
little time, but unless there is a break 
in the freight tieup soon some plants 
may be forced to suspend. Demand 
for early tonnages still is insistent, as 
is evident from the fact that a sale 
of 300 tons of small rounds for ship- 
ment during the present quarter recently 
was made at 9.25c, base. In general, 6.50c, 
base, measures the top, and some of 
the langer makers are taking shipments 
against old orders at prices ranging 
from 4.10c to 4.25c. 


Independent Price Still Strong 


Pittsburgh, April 20—Independent 
makers of hoops and bands still are 
holding at the recent prices and some 
have obtained further advances in the 
past week or so. The lowest price 
now named by any of the independent 
companies is 5.00c, base, and _ that 
refers only to April shipments. In a 
general way the minimum independent 
quotation is 5.50c, base, and sales are 
reported to have been made as high 
as 6.50c, base. Business done at these 
figures, however, represents purchases 
by buyers who ordinarily would buy 
hot-rolled strip steel. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has made no change in its 
base price, still quoting 3.05c, but is 
so heavily sold ahead that business 
accepted at this figure carries no as- 
surance of a specified delivery. 


Little Change in Situation 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—Conditions 
with makers of nuts, bolts and rivets 
in this district are much as they were 
a week ago, except that plant opera- 
tions are not quité as full now as they 
were then. This is explained by the 
fact that practically no material, fin- 
ished or raw, has moved out of the 
plants in the past 10 or 12 days. 


Bolt Makers Are Swamped 
Chicago, April 20.—Inquiry for nuts 
and bolts is swamping makers, who 
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are unable to take on even a small 
part. The effort is made to look after 
the requirements of regular customers 
but it is not possible to give them their 
requirements. 


Quiet Market 


Prevails in Ferroalloys—Early Ferro- 
manganese Brings $250, Delivered 


New York, April 19—Additional 
sales of domestic ferromanganese for 
second half shipment have been made 
during the past week at $200, deliv- 
ered, and some nearby business also 
has been done at $250, delivered. The 
total tonnage involved was not large. 
In fact, demand at the present time 
is quiet. Only one importer now is 
offering English ferromanganese and 
this is for shipment over the second 
half commencing with August. This 
interest is asking $195, c.i.f. tidewater. 
Shipments are being held up as a re- 
sult of the numerous freight embar- 
goes and storage space has had to be 
provided for some English ferroman- 
ganese which has arrived here during 
the past week but could not be 
shipped to destination by reason of 
the railroad tieup. 

Tungsten ore and ferrotungsten has 
strengthened a little further, based on 
the possibility of favorable action by 
the senate on the tungsten -tariff bill, 
now pending. British makers also 
have raised their price and the in- 
crease in sterling rates is having an 
effect. British alloy is now quoted about 
85 to 90 cents a pound contained. 
Some domestic makers lately have 
been selling a good tonnage of ferro- 
tungsten at $1.05 to $1.10 a pound 
contained. Concentrates are held at 
$6.75 to $7 a short ton with sellers 
scarce at the lower figure. 

The ferrovanadium market is strong, 
with sales of high grade alloy going 
through at $7.50 to $8 a pound con- 
tained, in fairly large quantities. Ma- 
terial that is rather high in tin and 
silicon is selling at $6.50 up. 

The ferrochrome market is quiet. 
Standard alloy containing 6 to 8 per 
cent carbon is nominally quoted 19 
to 20 cents by the larger makers, but 
foreign alloy is offering at 16 to 17 
cents, ex-warehouse. Chrome ore 
prices range from $34 to $35 for 48 
per cent’ Indian ore, to $40 for 50 
per cent New Caledonian. 


Unusual Spiegel Selling 


Chicago, April 20.—After having 
been unusually quiet for some time. 
the market for spiegeleisen took a 
sudden spurt within the past few 
days and several thousand tons have 
been sold. One lot covered 2500 tons 
and is to be delivered over the next 
several months. This is believed to 
have gone at a shade under the 
market, which is now firm at $65, 
furnace, for 18 to 22 per cent. An 
offering has been made of 30 to 40 
per cent spiegel at 2.75 cents per 
unit. The market for ferromanga- 
nese is inactive at $250, for prompt 
and $200 for last half. 


Price Creeping Higher 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—A further ad- 
vance has been established by sales 
on prompt tonnages of domestic ferro- 
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manganese, a couple of carloads of 
which recently were sold in this mar- 
ket at $245. This is an advance of 
$10 per ton over the price of the last 
previous sales, although for several 
weeks past makers have been quoting 
$250 against early shipments. While 
both production and consumption have 
been affected by the railroad tie-up, 
the loss in the former is believed to 
be the greater, and the market remains 
extremely short of supplies. On last 
half tonnages, makers generally are 
asking $200 delivered, but the highest 
price done here has been $195. Eng- 
lish makers have raised their price to 
$195, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, for last 
half shipment which is equivalent to 
about $200, deliwered here, but no 
business of any account is being taken. 


Tin Plate Easier 


Supplies Plentiful, While Shipments 
Lag—Huge Export Demand 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—While the past 
week has seen a further contraction of 
operations of tin ptate mills due to the 
tieup in the movement of both steel 
and fuel, the supply situation as far 
as requirements of perishable food are 
concerned appears to b2* somewhat 
easier. This is evident from the fact 
that a large producer recently has 
been requested to- divert tin. plate 
shipments intended for the Pacific 
coast to central western points. Re- 
ports have been current recently that 
some of the Pacific coast canners 
believe they have larger stocks than 
they will need. [t is said that a large 


export order for canned peaches re- 
cently was cancelled on the Pacific 
coast. Obligations of the tin plate 
manufacturers, however, are still of 


huge proportions, and many inquiries 
for tin plate for oil cans and other 
lines are coming in. Export demand 
is on a big scale, and one company 
reports having declined a far eastern 
order for 2,000,000 boxes carrying an 
extremely good price. The export 
market on tin plate is hardly quotable 
at less than $11, and $12 recently has 
been done on some good tonnages. 
The plants which are in operation con- 
tinue to pile up material. The strike 
has had the effect of making available 
better supplies of box cars and a good 
many of them are being loaded, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. hav- 
ing no less than 366 cars of sheets and 
tin plate in cars awaiting shipment. 
In addition to these stocks aggregat- 
ing about 15,000 tons, this company 
has 55,000 tons of sheets and tin 
plate in its warehouses. Independent 
makers also have heavy stocks, but 
only in a few instances has the ac- 
cumulation reached a point where mill 
operations have had to be suspended. 
Independent companies generally have 
taken no action with regard to prices 
for third and fourth quarter shipments 
but there is not much doubt that some 
of them will ask advances over the 
Steel corporation base of from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per box on domestic business. 


Holding for $8 to $8.75 


Philadelphia, April 20.—Tin plate 
is being held here by independent 
producers at $8 to $8.75, Pittsburgh, 


for third quarter delivery. 
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Plate Inquiry Continues 


Railroads and Shipbuilders Appear in Market Regularly for Tonnages 
—Third and Fourth Quarter Tonnage Wanted but Mills Not Quoting 


Philadelphia, April 20.—Plate de- 
mand in ithe east is quiet as com- 
pared with recent months but de- 


mand is normal. Some inquiries are 
coming out for third and fourth quar- 
ters but the mills generally are not 
quoting so far ahead. Car and loco- 
motive plate inquiries are appearing 
regularly but new boat inquiries 
are lacking although the yards are in- 


quiring for repair plates. Specifica- 
tions against contracts are good. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Plate Demand Smaller 


New York, April 19.—Plate demand 
has slowed down somewhat in this 
district during the past week. At the 
same time, owing to the sold-up con 
dition of the mills, it is practically 
impossible to get plates at less than 


4.00c, base, Pittsburgh. 
Shipbuilders Seeking Tonnages 
Pittsburgh, April 20.—While the 
general demand for plates must be 


said to be limited with local makers, 
it is noted that quite a few inquiries 
are coming out from _ shipbuilder’s 
and that the railroads still are fairly 
actively seeking tonnages for repair 
work. The Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road is seeking 10,000 tons of steel 
for repair work, mostly plates, and 
wants delivery as promptly as pos- 
sible. The leading independent in 
this district still has its plate mills 
in Operation, but it is not able to 
make shipments because of the 
freight tieup incident to the strike 
of the railroad yardmen. Most of 
the independent companies are neither 
quoting nor taking business in plates 


at present. Prices show no special 
change but under the circumstances 
merely are nominal. The Cambria 


Steel Co. still is quoting 4.00c, base, 


on plates but the latest quotations 
of the other independent companies 
run from 25 to 50 cents per 100 


pounds less. 


New Car Inquiry 


Comes Out Steadily—More Awards 
Made—Light Rails Higher 


Chicago, April 20.—Although rail- 
roads are not placing orders for freight 
cars as heavily as their needs would 
dictate, some business is coming 
out constantly and builders are taking 
on comparatively small lots. The 
Union Pacific railroad has ordered 
1000 hoppers from the Pullman Co 
and 1000 from the Ralston Steel Car 
Co. The Northern Pacific railroad 
has placed 300 ballast cars on its 
inquiry of 1000 with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. The Southern Paeific 
railroad is inquiring for 500 box cars 
and the Illinois Central railroad is 
figuring on repairs for 1000 cars. The 
leading steel interest in Chicago re- 


cently has booked about 35,000 tons 
of plates and shapes covering the or- 


Trunk 


abov e. 


railroad and 
mentioned no promise 
made as to delivery. Every 
effort, however, will be made to give 
this steel preference. 

The local rail mill is overloaded and 
now finds an insistent demand from 
frog and manufacturers. In- 
quiry for standard steel rails in small 
lots by impertant railroads con- 
tinues to come in and wherever pos- 
sible it is being booked. Demand 
for light rails is’ strong, and deliv: 
eries are being pushed much further 
ahead than is usual in this product. 

The Great Northern Railway Co. has 


der of the Grand 


those 
being 


crossing 


less 


closed with the Bradford Draft Gear 
Co. for built-up draft arms and draft 
gear for the repairs of 1500 cars. 


Car Inquiries Continue to be Active 


New York, April 20.—The Baltimore & 
Ohio is inquiring for 4000 car bodies, 
the New River Coal Co. for 1000 hop- 


pers, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy for 1500 freight cars and 40 
passenger types, and the Chicago 
Rock Island also is in the market. 
Roumania has placed 50 locomotives 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
The Russian commercial delegation at 
Reval according to reports has con- 
tracted with an American agency for 
500 locomotives. 


The Sinclair Refining Co. has divided 
1000 tank cars equally between the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and the 


General American Tank Car Co. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas has placed 
150 tie cars with the Mt. Vernon Car 
& Mfg. Co. 

Locomotive inquiries call for eight 
for the Taiwan railway, Formosa, the 


list being issued by the Mitsui & Co. 
New York City; and 76 for the North 
ern Pacific railroad. 

Light Rails Advanced 


Cleveland, April 20—One of the 
leading independent makers has ad- 
vanced its price on light rails $5 per 
ton effective immediately. This places 
this material at 3.50c Pittsburgh a- 
gainst a previous quotation of 3.25c. 


Strip Premiums Offered 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—No _ special 
change has been made in prices of 
strip steel in the past week, 5.50c and 


8.50c still being the regular basis for 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel, respec- 
tively Comparatively little of the 


current business, especially that calling 


for early deliveries, is moving at 
these figures, although they apply to 
requirements of regular customers. 


as $30 a ton 
still are ob- 


Premiums of as much 
have been obtained and 
tainable where sellers can guarantee 
specific delivery. Shipments from all 
plants are extremely limited, although 
one of the larger companies succeeded 
last week in moving 400 tons by motor 
truck, and is practically maintaining 
full operations of its plant. 
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Scrap Market Is Weaker 


Little Buying Being Done and Prices Are Showing Downward 
Tendency—Embargoes Hold Up Shipments on Contracts 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 


Chicago, April 20—With no _ pos- 
sibility of moving tonnages of iron 
and steel scrap in the Chicago district, 
the market is practically dead. Some 
little business is being done where the 
scrap is outside the Chicago switch- 
ing district and can be delivered to 
a user without coming into the strike- 
bound area. Consumers are not in 
want, as lack of other raw materials 
largely has curtailed their operations. 
Because of the railroad situation prac- 
tically nothing is being offered from 
that source. Scrap yards are unable 
to work over their material because 
of lack of cars on which to load it. 


Market at a Standstill 


New York, April 19.—Althopgh the 
rail strike appears broken, and _ traffic 
is commencing to loosen up, the move- 
ment of scrap at the yards in this dis- 
trict continues at a virtual standstiil. 
It is believed that it will be fully a 
week at best before the tracks become 
sufficiently clear to relieve the conges- 
tion at the yards. For the present 
there is little trading and the market ‘is 
weak. Prices, however, nominally are 
unchanged. 


Eastern Trading is Dull 


Philadelphia, April 20.—The scrap 
market is dull by reason of the large 
shipments recently and the present 
railroad situation which prevents the 
mills from getting coal and conse- 
quently of consuming old material. 
The general opinion here is that the 
scrap market will be easy the next 
couple of months and that weakness 
probably will develop after that. Deal- 
ers deny they are long on scrap, and 
their expectation is that a shortage 
will develop in the third quarter. Cast 
scrap is expected to continue strong. 


Look for Better Buying 


Buffalo, April 20.—Scrap was prob- 
ably harder hit by the strike of the 
switchmen than any other commod- 
ity. There were embargoes clapped 
or this material as soon as the strike 
was declared and these have been 
continued until the present time. 
Scrap dealers have been spending the 
time checking up stocks and doing 
a small amount of trading among 
themselves. Dealers look for a buy- 
ing movement when material gets 
into motion again. 


Market Has Evaporated 


Cleveland, April 20.—With consum- 
ers down or on curtailed schedules, 
railroads not moving a ton and pro- 
ducers’ operations slackened, the mar- 
ket for scrap iron and steel has vir- 
tually disappeared. Less trading has 
been done in the past week than in 
any week in recent years, dealers say. 
As has been the case right along, 
consumption of scrap has been hit 
harder by the railroad tieup than pro- 
duction, and the outlook for the mar- 


1230 
ket is anything but cheerful. That 
melters would buy any grade—with 
the possible exception of foundry 


scrap—even $1 below the present lev- 
els—is doubted by many dealers, but 
quotation-making selling has not been 
done. Dealers fear it will be two 
weeks at least, possibly three, before 
anything like a normal market can 
be looked for. 


Cincinnati Situation Unchanged 


Cincinnati, April 19—General con- 
ditions and prices in the scrap mar- 
ket are unchanged. There is little 
movement of stocks and dealers re- 
port continued light inquiry and de- 
mand for the future. This market, 
however, will be in better shape to 
handle business when the resumption 
of buying and selling comes. There 
has been some accumulation of scrap 
from immediately adjacent sources 
and dealers have been buying up 
stocks for delivery to yards when 
possible. 


Boston Market Weakens 


Boston, April 17.—Freight embar- 
goes have tied up the shipment of 
scrap into or out of New England, 
the movement being confined to local 
points. Delivery to points on the 
Boston & Albany railroad from Boston 
has been about normal, but on’ the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
it has been difficult to get switching 
service, and large quantities of cast 
scrap are standing on sidings. De- 
spite shipping difficulties the scrap 
market continues weak. No. 1 ma- 
chinery has declined about 50.00 cents. 
No. 2 machinery seems to be holding 
firmer and 200 tons of this grade 
were sold and delivered to a Worces- 
ter, Mass., consumer during the week 
at $40, delivered. Wrought iron has 
been more active recently, although 
prices are unchanged. Several lots 
of railroad wrought have been sold 
to dealers at $28 and yard wrought has 
changed hands at $26. One inquiry 


Semifinished Is 
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has been received from Pennsylvania 
for several hundred tons of wrought 
iron. Several hundred tons of trol- 
ley wheels sold to a central Massa- 
chusetts foundry at $40. 


Scrap Traffic Tied Up 


St. Louis, April 17—Traffic has been 
so tied up that hardly a car of scrap 
has moved in this district during the 
week. Dealers have been unwilling to 
sell, and consumers eyually reluctant 
to purchase. It is belicved that when 
the switchmen’s strixe is settled, trad- 
ing will be resumed on a large scale. 
It is possible that some congestion 
may ensue following the strike settle- 
ment, as railroad lines are burdened 
with cars of scrap. These cars will 
begin to come in when it is possible 
to move them, and it is possible that 
the industries will declare embargoes 
because of congestion at their plants. 
Shippers decline to pay demurrage on 
cars heid on the track by the strike. 
The chamber of commerce has en- 
dorsed this decision. The Cotton Belt’s 
list of 350 tons was the only railroad 
offering before the market here during 
the week. 


Trading Remains Extremely Dull 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Although one 
of the larger independent Pittsburgh 
steel companies is reported to be look- 
ing around for supplies it cannot be 
said that the scrap iron and steel mar- 
ket yet is showing much sign of emerg- 
ing from the dullness of the past sev- 
eral -weeks. Few if any of the steel- 
makers appear to be suffering for sup- 
plies at present and those who might 
use small tonnages do not seem to be 
at all anxious to take: hold because of 
the uncertainty of delivery. Those in- 
terests at the point of making a price 
have offered $25 to $25.50 for heavy 
melting steel. Such prices however do 
not appeal to dealers who have supplies 
of this grade for in most cases costs 
are above these figures especially on 


railroad scrap, some of which is re- 
ported to be sold recently at $26 and 
even higher. Some of the trade are- 


inclined to look for a better market 
on the steel works grade in the belief 
that pig iron is going to be hard to 
obtain following the clearing up in the 
railroad. situation and the present stocks 


of scrap will disappear rapidly once 
the steel plants are running normally 
again. Foundry grades still are rather 


scarce and firm in price. 


Easier 


Round Tonnages of Open-hearth Sheet Bars Sell at $80 and $75, Pitts- 
burgh, and Less in Youngstown District—Shipments Still Held Up 


Pittsburgh, April 20—Not a great 
deal is going on in semifinished steel 
at present for the reason that ship- 
ments still are almost impossible on 
account of the freight transportation sit- 
uation. Inability to secure promptly what 
they require tends to keep buyers out 
of the market. Prices show no change 
from the recent levels but if there is 
a definite tendency it is away from 
the extreme high levels which recent- 
ly were reached. For example, sales 


of round tonnages of open-hearth 
sheet bars recently haye been done at 
$80 and $75, Pittsburgh, which com- 
pares with business at $90 and even 
higher about three weeks ago. These 
tonnages are for shipment this month, 
if delivery can be made. A sale of 
a small tonnage of bessemer billets 
is noted at $70, which is $5 to $10 
below what this form of steel re- 
cently has commanded. Makers of 
wire rods having tonnages for early 
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delivery are having no trouble in mak- 
ing sales of common. soft rods at $70, 
and some business has been done at 
$75. Bessemer rods of screw stock 
quality readily are salable at $80, and 
high carbon rods still are quotable 
from $80 to $100, dependent on carbon 
content. 


No Rollings in Mahoning District 


Youngstown, O., April 19.—No 
semifinished material is being rolled 
at present in this district, all mills 
being idle on account of the switch- 
men’s strike tying up coal shipments. 
Makers are of the opinion that even 
when the strike is settled, several 
days will be required before a_ suffi- 
cient quantity of coal will reach their 
plants to permit the mills to get 
under way again. The only trans- 
action of any importance this past 
week was an order for 12,000 tons 
of open-hearth sheet bars, part of 
which was absorbed by a mill here 
and part by a mill in the Pittsburgh 
district. The price is understood to 
have been $70 to $75 Youngstown or 
Pittsburgh. Shipment is to start this 
quarter, if possible. 


Small Tonnages Sold 


Philadelphia, April 20.— Limited 
tonnages of semifinished steel were 
sold the past week. ' Rerolling billets 
brought $60 to $65, and forging $75 
to $80, Pittsburgh. 


Turn Away 


Orders in Warehouse Market—Stocks 
Are Low—Prices Unchanged 


New York, April 19.—Numerous or- 
ders are being turned away in the local 
warehouse market. Due to complica- 
tions likely to arise later several of 
the leading warehouse interests are 
refusing business because of their in- 
ability to make early shipments, and 
it is likely that sellers will continue 
this policy for a week or so to come. 
At the moment embargoes are still in 
effect on virtually all lines. Prices are 
holding nominally unchanged. 


Store Advance Expected 


Chicago, April 20.—Although quo- 
tations on finished steel from _ store 
have not been changed by Chicago 
dealers an advance on some forms, 


. probably sheets, is expected to go into 


effect during the present week. Con- 
ditions dictated a higher price dur- 
ing the past 10 days, the dealers say, 
but it was thought best not to put it 
into effect until after the railroad 
strike was over. Due to lack of 
transportation, most warehouses find 
their assortments badly broken and 
it is difficult to meet requirements of 
buyers. 


Demand Continues Heavy 


Cleveland, April 20.—Although de- 
mand continues as strong as ever 
and stocks are reduced, as the result 
of the rail switchmen’s strike, ware- 
house dealers in this district have not 
increased prices. Indications, how- 
ever, point to advances shortly. One 
dealer reports he now pays more for 
his material than he is charging. De- 
mand continues heavy and material 
in most cases is sold before it reaches 
the warehouse. 
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Sheet Output Declining 


Mills Not Operating at More Than 50 Per Cent of Capacity, Due 
to Freight and Fuel Difficulties — Buyers Less Insistent 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Restriction on 
the shipments of freight and the 
shutting off of fuel supplies have 
brought down the operation of the 
sheet mills of the country to not 
more than 50 per cent of capacity. 
Hardly a ton of material is leaving 
any of the mills and those in a 
position to maintain operations mere- 
ly are piling up finished material, 
No letup is noted in the general in- 
quiry, but buyers do not appear to 
be quite so insistent for early ton- 
nages as they were recently, prob- 
ably because they realize that ship- 
ments are impossible under present 
conditions. While in some lines pro- 
duction has not seriously suffered as 
a result of the transportation tieup, 
and the opinion is expressed that a 
breaking up of the railroad yardmen’s 
strike this week may mean only a 
trifling loss in production, this can- 
not be said of sheets. Sheet mills, 
if they have been able to secure fuel, 
have not been able to secure steel, 
or vice versa, and the past week was 
one of extremely low mill operations. 
Cases are beginning to come to light 
where tonnages of sheets originally 
purchased for export are being 
turned back on the domestic markets. 
Only small tonnages of this sort 
have been offered and usually a price 
has been named high enough to dis- 
courage buying by domestic con- 
sumers, even by those badly in need 
of supplies. 


High Prices for Thin Gages 


New York, April 19.—One Ohio 
maker has allocated to its regular 
customers its third and fourth quar- 
ter sheet output at prices prevailing 
at the time of shipment, but this is 
not being followed generally in the 
market. The minimum level at which 
third quarter sheets now can be had 
is 5.25c to 5.50c, Pittsburgh, for No. 
10 blue annealed, and this level ap- 
plies only to regular customers. 
There is a great scarcity of No. 16 
blue annealed. A small tonnage of 
this size has been sold at 7.00c, 
Pittsburgh, base, during the past 
week, but this is regarded as a, low 
price, and some 1l6-gage for second 
quarter has been sold at 8.00c, base. 


Production Lowest in History 


Youngstown, O., April 19.—Sheet 
production is as low as at any time 
in the history of the industry in the 
Mahoning valley. The hot mills of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., are 
idle. Partial production is main- 
tained by the Trumbull Steel Co. and 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. At certain 
plants the cold mills are working up 
the tonnage which had been rolied 
on the hot mills prior to their sus- 
pension. It is impossible to obtain 
second quarter sheets of any grade 
from mills in this territory. The 
present tieup of both shipments and 
rollings will throw considerable ton- 





nages into next quarter schedules. 
Practically the only sheets available 
bere for prompt shipment are in 
control of dealers, and even their 
supply is low. A large consumer of 
automobile sheets, after making a 
close study of market conditions, 
states that in his opinion sheets will 
not be bought at a lower figure for 
months. His belief is that higher 
prices will be done, and he _ has 
bought large tonnages for prompt 
shipment wherever offered. The price 
evidently was of minor importance 
for his company has purchased full 
finished material as high as _ 17.00c. 
The coming of warm weather, means 
a drop in production. Furthermore 
it is reported that at the regular 
yearly wage agreement in June, the 
workmen will present a demand for 
much higher scales. It is said in 
some quarters, this demand may be 
as much as 60 per cent. 
New Price by Independent 

Chicago, April 20.—The leading in- 
dependent sheet maker in the Chicago 
district has just announced prices on 
sheets to apply on contracts which were 
made on the basis of “prices prevailing 
at the time of shipment.” Finding con- 
siderable tonnage of this sort soon fo 
be shipped this maker offered its con- 
tract holders the following prices on 
a basis of firm” orders not subject to 
cancellation. No 10 gage blue annealed 
5.02c, Chicago; No. 28 gage black, 6.02c, 
Chicago, and No. 28 gage gavanized 
7.52c, Chicago. These figures are much 
below premium prices charged for 
prompt delivery material by some 
makers that consumers have accepted 
them freely. This interest will distribute 
its last half production shortly but has 
not stated whether the figures just an- 
nounce. will apply on that business. 


Blue Annealed Sold 

Philadelphia, April . 20.— Further 
third quarter business in blue an- 
nealed sheets has been done at 5.25c 
to 5.50c, Pittsburgh, base, and the 
former is now exceptional. Consider- 
able blue annealed tonnage for sec- 
ond and third quarters also is going 
at 6.50c to 7.00c. It is hard to buy 
black sheets below 8.00c to 9.00¢ 
base. No galvanized sheets are being 


offered. 


Higher Priced Sindaeat 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Indications 
still point strongly to much higher 
prices for cotton ties this year than 
prevailed a year ago. With hoops 
salable at 5.50c, base, independent 
companies now believe that they 
should get $2.50 per bundle of 45 
pounds for cotton ties and expecta- 
tions are that the Carnegie Steel Co. 
will not quote much less than $2 per 
bundle in lots of 3000 bundles or 
more. It is said to be the idea of 
some of the southern makers of ties 
that a price of at least $2.50 per 
bundle should prevail this season. 
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ig Tonnage Coming Out 
20,000-Ton Station of 65,000-Ton Terminal Work at Cleveland Near 
Market—Fair Awards Are Placed at Chicage 


Cleveland, April 20.—The long-de- 
ferred union depot project now is 
understood te be near the stage when 
bids will be taken on nearly 20,000 tons 
of structural material for the main 
building. Including material for track 
elevations and approaches, the engineers 
having the project in hand estimate the 
total requirements at 65,000 tons. Cur- 
rent new inquiry for structural material 
has receded almost to the vanishing 
point and only two small jobs which 
were pending for some time _ were 
awarded during the week. The switch- 
men’s strike has further delayed de- 
liveries of material ordered four and 
five months ago. Prices quoted on 
work and material are holding firm de- 
spite the temporary lull in the demand, 
the leading independent quoting from 
3.75c to~4.00c on plain material, while 
the Steel corporation adheres to its 
March, 1919, base price. 

A lot of 800 tons of plain shapes 
for six weeks delivery was sold by 
an independent mill at 4.00c Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mills Are Well Booked 


Philadelphia, April 20.—Demand for 
structural shapes in the eastern mar- 
ket is quiet but all the mills have 
big order books. Independent com- 
panies are taking care of their regu- 
lar customers at prices ranging from 
3.10c to 4.10c, Pittsburgh. An award 
of 1000 tons for new sheet mill con- 
struction for the Chapman-Price Steel 
Co., Indianapolis, has been awarded 
to the Blaw-Knox Steel Co. 


Deliveries Poor Again 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Mill deliveries 
of structural shapes which just before 
the outbreak of the railroad yardmen’s 
strike were beginning to show con- 
siderable improvement, again are on an 
extremely small scale. This is due to 
the fact that mills rolling the larger 
sizes are hampered by not having cars 
available and the fact that the former 
cannot be stocked. Shape mills rolling 
the smaller sizes which can be stocked 
are running fairly full. Structural busi- 
ness both as regards inquiries and let- 
tings is fairly active, inquiries for the 
weck ending April 10, as compiled by 
the Bridge Builders and Structural 
society amounting to around 60,000 
tons, while lettings ran up to around 
17,000 tons, or about 3000 tons in 
excess of the theoretical independent 
weckly capacity. 


Most Building by Industries 


Chicago, April 20.—With structural 
mills greatly handicapped in produc- 
ing material and fabricating shops tied 
up by inability to obtain material or 
to ship completed work, considerable 
activity continues in closing contracts. 
During the past week an unusual 
number have been placed on fabri- 
cators’ books from western territory, 
practically all being industrial, rail- 
road or public. The largest tonnage 
involves 4112 tons for the Federal 
Reserve Bank building at Kansas City. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Federal Reserve Bank building, Kansas City, Mo., 
4112 tons, to Fort Pitt Bridge Co. 

Foundry buildings for Griffin Wheel Co., at Council 
Bluffs, lowa, 1200 tons, to Omaha Structural Steel 
Co, 

Blacksmith shop and calcine trestle and _ boiler 
house, for United Verde Copper Co., Clarkdale, Ariz., 
400 tons, to independent shop. 

Tank house and fertilizer building for Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 242 tons, to Union 
Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Three truss spans for State Highway Commission of 
Idaho, at Bolse, Idaho, 150 tons, to American Bridge 
Co 


Girders for Roosevelt road viaduct, Chicago, 119 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Miscellaneous material for bridge repairs for Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co., Elmhurst, Ill., 117 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Shop building at Eau Claire, Wis., for Dells Paper 
& Pulp Co., 113 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Two truss spans at Caldwell, Idaho, for State High- 
way Commission of Idaho, 100 tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Structural steel for Main street bascule bridge 
at Kenosha, Wis., 725 tons to Worden-Allen Co. 
Greiling Bros. Co., Green Bay, Wis., general con- 
tractor. 

Boiler house for Standard Oil Co., Toledo, 0., 
200 tons; to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

Addition to Interstate Foundry Co.’s building, 
Cleveland, 150 tons; to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Ore bridge for Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
Mead, “Morrison Mfg. Co., engineers, Chicago, 500 
tons, to MecClintie-Marshall (Co. 

Warehouse, assembly building and paint shop for 
Oliver Chilled Plow Co., South Bend, Ind, 1230 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Addition to telephone echange, New York City, 
800 tons to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Apartment, Park avenue, New York City, 4000 tons, 
general contract to Thompson Starrett Co. 

Mill building for new sheet mill for Chapman- 
Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, 1000 tons to the 
Blavy « Knox Co. 

Two-story sheds for the R. J. Reynolds Toacco 
Co., 300 tons, to Belmont Iron Works. 


Cotton mill addition oat New Bedford, Muass., 250 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 
Warehouse on 107th stres*, New York, 250 tons 


to American Bridge Co 
CONTRACTS PENDING 


Building for New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New 
Orleans, La.. 300 tons, bids asked. 

Highway bridge at Massena, N. Y., 2500 tons, 
up for bids. 

Addition to plant of General Electric Co., 600 
tens, Lynn, Mass., contract pending. 


Another Rise 


Is Named on Cast Iron Pipe—Mill 
Output Holds Well 


Chicago, April 20.—An advance of 
$4 per ton has been made on cast iron 
pipe, bringing 6-inch and larger to 
$76.80, delivered Chicago and 4-inch to 
$79.80, delivered Chicago. The differ- 
ential of $2 recently asked on small 
sizes is absorbed by this advance and 
probably will not be in effect for some 
time. This is believed to be the highest 
price quoted on cast pipe since the 
period from 1872 to 1880. Formal in- 
quiries and bids for municipal needs 
are practically absent. However, good 
business is being taken from industrial 
concerns, contractors and from cities 
under commission form of government 
which do not require formal bidding. 


Eastern Foundries Advance 


New York, April 19.—An advance 
of $3 to $4 has been made by east- 
ern cast iron pipe manufacturers. 
Six-inch pipe and over is now holding 
at -$75.330 to $76.30, and 4-inch at 
$78.30 to $79.30. Demand, although 
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devoid of municipal inquiry, continues 
strong, but manufacturers have been 
handicapped in meeting this business 
by the railroad strike. 


Production Slightly Affected 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—The tieup of 
freight has not greatly affected the 
production of pipe in this district. Al. 
though the A. M. Byers Co. has been 
forced to bank its blast furnace at 
Girard, O., it still has its mills in that 
city in operation. Spang-Shelfant & 
Co. have only about 40 per cent of 
their pipe-making capacity in  oper- 
ation, due to-the cutting off of raw 
materials and supplies, but the pipe 
mills of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., are running full, and the National 
Tube Co., although unable to ship, 
still is running its plants in this city, 
at Wheeling, -W. Va., Ellwood City, 
Pa., and Lorain, O. Ten of the 11 
blast furnaces of the latter company 
are blowing. It. was forced to bank 
one stack at Wheeling yesterday 
afternoon on account of the fuel short- 
age. This company had considerable 
storage space when the strike began, 
and has been piling production. Pipe 
mills of the LaBelle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, O., and the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
were in operation today. 


Less Output 


Now Shown in Wire Goods as Traf- 
fic Tieup is Continuing 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—The effect of 
the railroad transportation situation 
on operation of wire mills is greater 
now than it was a week ago. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., has banked one 
of its blast furnaces, has only six of 
its 11 open-hearth furnaces in opera- 
tion, and is operating its wire and 
rod mills at only about 50 per cent of 
capacity. Curtailment in the steel- 
works of this company has forced a 
reduction in operations of finishing 
mills which recently were on a fairly 
high rate. Neither this company nor 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has 
been able to ship more than a small 
portion of its production, although the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., has succeeded in 
moving some material on river barges. 


Extra is Advanced 


Cleveland, April 20—Two of the 
independent wire producers have ad- 
vanced the extra for annealed cleaned 
and limed wire from 20 cents. to 30 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Rail Strike Handicaps Mills 


Chicago, April 20.—Production of 
wire and nails is decreasing as diffi- 
culties brought about by the rail 
strike make themselves more and more 
felt. One plant is being kept oper- 
ating only by the use of trucks to 
transport acids from the chemical 
works to the wire mill in another 
town. At another mill it is necessary 
to transport raw steel by motor truck 
from the steel works. Even with this 
handicap more material is being pro- 
duced than can be shipped and stor- 
age possibilities are nearing their 
end. Selling is being done only to 
replace tonnages shipped and compara- 
tively little is being booked. 















Export Difficulties. Are Growing 


Liquidation Confronts Some American Houses—Foreign Credits Jeopardize Position 


of Traders Who Have Entered Into Contracts—England and Europe Are 
Buying in Greater Quantity—South American Business Is Good 


EW YORK, April 19.—Export- 
N ers of iron and steel have been 

affected ‘considerably by the 

railroad strike. While deliveries 
have been stopped only a few days the 
permanent loss in trade cannot at 
present be estimated. The mills have 
held out no hope, and the exporters 
are led to believe that even though 
the transportation situation is cleared 


up immediately it -will be a month 
or more before conditions present 
previous to the strike are restored. 


Mills have been preparing to make im- 
proved deliveries on old export orders 
during April and May. The railroad 
strike will delay such shipments to 
June and July. Therefore, a_ con- 
siderable part of first half export busi- 
ness will not be completed until the 
second half. This will delay deliv- 
eries on contracts calling for second 
half delivery and further check the 
taking on of orders for later business. 

During the past week practically 
all of the orders placed for foreign 
customers have been for ‘third and 
fourth quarter delivery. There was 
no spot material to be had in the mar- 
ket, and only in instances where a 
consumer found no need for the mate- 
rial delivered to him late on old 
orders could an exporter pick up ton- 
nage for immediate delivery. There 
has been a good inquiry from abroad, 
but little if any business was signed 
up during the past week. Labor un- 
rest abroad has been detrimental, and 
the optimism of.exporters during the 
past has led them into assuming some 
questionable credits. 

During the past week it was report- 
ed that four export houses in New 
York were for sale. If a sale of these 


houses is not brought about it is 
understood they may be forced to 
liquidate. Exporters are taking an 


example from the experience of these 
houses and are refusing to enter into 
deals which may force them into diffi- 
culties, Within the past few weeks 
several firms engaged in the export 
trade have wound up their affairs, 
and it is no longer a secret that many 
houses are able to continue operations 
only by sufferance of the banks. 


New Aid to Trading 


The week, however, marked the 
formation of the first bank under 
the Edge law. This is known as the 
First Federal Foreign Banking asso- 
ciation. W. S. Kies, of Aldred & 
Co., formerly vice president of the 


National City bank and of the Amer- 
ican International Corp., is to be 
chairman of the board. Associated 
with the bankers are several banks 
and financial houses, including the 
Liberty National bank, the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., and the New York 
Trust Co. The initial capital is $2,- 
100,000. The bank will be ready for 
business on June 1. Manufacturers 


participating as stockholders will have 
first call on the new bank’s facilities. 

One of the largest export agencies 
of leading independent steel pro- 
ducers reported it received about 100 
carloads a day at the docks last 
week. . However, many shipments have 
been tied up in the yards on the At- 
lantic coast without facilities for mov- 
ing them to the docks and placing 
the material on ship. As a _ conse- 
quence much space contracted for on 
steamships had to be released. 

The cost of doing foreign business 
appears to be going up. In the mean- 
time the exchange on Japan has been 
falling, and export houses caught 
With unfilled Japanese orders are suf- 
fering. Japanese trade conditions were 
worse last week than in the week 
previous. Industrial unrest is believed 
to be acute, but news is scarce on 
account of the censorship. Added to 
this the Japanese steel market has 
been speculative. It is said that about 
three weeks ago it was easy to get 
$150 per gross ton for plates shipped 
out of stock in Japan, but the holders 
today consider themselves fortunate 
if they get $125. 

On the other hand, China continues 
to present a stable market. China is 
taking bars, tin plate, scrap, old horse- 
shoes and billet ends. The Chinese 
are conservative buyers and their 
market has been devoid of speculation. 
Due to the scarcity in Europe, as 
shown by the heavier colonies of the 
European countries. 


European Business 


The rail demand has been insistent, 
but it has been increasingly difficult to 
obtain rails. Exporters say that prices 
theoretically are between $75 and $80 
a ton, f.ass. New York. The rail 
demand is coming from all sections 
of the world but no sales of any im- 
portance have’ recently been made, 
and, therefore, quotations are uncer- 
tain. 

Serious consideration is being given 
inquiries from Europe. From Paris 
a cabled interview with Samuel M. 
Vauclain, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Co., has been received, 
wherein it was announced he had closed 
contracts with the Roumanian and 
Polish governments amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars... “The governments 
of central and southern Europe are 
in the hands of men who inspire confi- 
dence,” Mr. Vauclain was quoted. “I 
am willing to extend credit to them 
because I have assured myself that 
their demands are not exorbitant, but 


are necessary to put business on its 
feet.” 
Italy, Spain and the Scandinavian 


countries have been inquiring for tin 
plate. This material is desired for 
the olive and the fish canning indus- 
tries, The . Scandinavian countries 
have purchased some tin plate but 
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sales generally have been checked by 
the advancing price in this country. 
It was said that one of the last big 
sales made was 40,000 boxes to Japan 
on the basis of $12 a box. On the 
other hand some little tin plate from 
second hands is still coming out on 
the basis of $11 a box. 
England in addition to 


Italy has 


been buying steel. It was reported 
last week that small English orders 
have been distrrbuted through this 


market for plates, calling for delivery 
in 60 to 90 days. Italy is inquiring 
for rails, plates, sheets and shipbuild- 
ing material generally. It is said that 


the tonnage would run very large 
if the line were not selling so cheaply. 
Some sales have nevertheless been 
made, and in this connection it was 
interesting to note that a higher price 
was obtained for shapes than for 
plates. Tank plates were placed at 
4.00c, Pittsburgh, and ship plates at 
4.25c. Structural shapes were sold 


for 4.25c, Pittsburgh, and ship shapes 


at 4.50c. In addition to buying ship- 
building material here, England has 
also been purchasing nails and tin 
plate according to well authenticated 
reports. 

An inquiry is in the market from 
Algiers for 12,000 tons of rails. A 


Swedish inquiry for rails totals about 
$1,000,000. 

South America is probably the most 
important market for American prod- 
ucts at present. It has been rapidly 
catching up to the Japanese in im- 
portance due to the industrial unrest 
in the Orient, and since European 
business has not as yet grown to large 
proportions. South America has been 
buying wire, galvanized sheets, bars 
and barbed wire chiefly. Many of 
the South American inquiries are re- 
jected because they call for materia! 
on which the American mills are 
sold up. It is said that South Amer- 
ican orders were placed during the 
past week at 10c, base, Pittsburgh, 
for galvanized sheets; 8.50c for black 
and 7.00c for blue annealed sheets. 
It is said the mills have been asking 
almost as much for the thinner gages 
of annealed sheets as for black. One 
mill now is willing to take on some 


black sheet tonnage for export at 
9.00c, base, Pittsburgh, for shipment 
in three or four weeks. Exporters 


have been disappointed in their South 
American tin plate sales, owing to the 
advancing price in this country and 
difficulties in confirming new quota- 
tions. 


Net profits of $2,280,624 after ex- 
penses and taxes were earned by the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, 
in 1919 against $3,181,933 in 1918. 
Orders, slow during the first of 1919 
came in increasing volume in the last 
half, according to President Cullen. 
All the company’s plants in this coun- 
try are working at capacity. 
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| Strike Clears: Effect Still Severe 


Railroad Labor Situation Improves, but Only Eight Out of 46 Furnaces in Shenango 






and Mahoning Valleys Manage to Operate—Mill Output at Lowest Point in Many 
Years—Three More Stacks Banked at Chicago — Little Coal Received 


ITTSBURGH, April 20.—If there 

has been any definite change in 

the railroad transportation situ- 
ation, it has been in the direction of 
improvement. This is indicated by the 
freer movement of freight through the 
Pitcairn yards of the Pennsylvania 
railroad; the fact that this road has 
been able to move substantial ton- 
nages of coal and coke from the 
Brownsville yards; that many of the 
striking yardmen of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad in the Connellsville re- 
gions have gone back to work, which 
has enabled that- line to place and 
move more cars than on any day 
since the walkout, and also that strik- 
ing yardmen of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie railroad at Monessen, Newell 
scales and Dickerson’s Run at a meet- 
ing Sunday, voted to go back. The 
movement back to work by the strik- 
ers on the latter road promises to ex: 
tend further along the Monongahela, 
but trouble is expected in getting the 
men at the McKees Rocks yards cu 
the Ohio river to resume work. 

The aftermath of the strike is likely 
to be worse than the strike itself, for 
whatever fuel reserves the iron and 
steel works had already are largely 
exhausted, and before many of them 
can get back to normal operation, they 
will have to have liberal supplies of 
coal. 

Few of the steel plants in the Pitts- 
burgh district have been obliged to 
suspend. as a result of the strike situ 
ation, but a number of them have been 


Ore Loaders 


LEVELAND, April 20.—While 
the railroad labor situation at 


lower lake ports has improved 
during the past few days, workmen on 
the docks at the head of the lakes 
refuse to begin work for the season 
unless they receive an increase of 40 
per cent in wages and a triple shift 
system instead of double shift with 
overtime. Coupled with this develop- 
ment as a handicap to a favorable 
opening of the iron ore shipping 
season, is the fact that vessel com- 
panies engaged in the ore and coal 
trade have not sufficient coal at pres- 
ent to operate their vessels. If ice con- 
ditions permitted, and if these com- 


forced to curtail operations. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. has one of its 
two blast furnaces at Monessen, Pa., 
banked and is running only six of its 
11 open-hearth furnaces. Finishing 
mills of the company, which last week 
were running at a heavier rate than 
the iron and steel works, this week 
are only 50 per oent active. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
maintains full operation of all 12 of 
its blast furnaces. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., late last week was down as low 
as 35 per cent of mill capacity and 
it started this week with only about 
50 per cent. Independent sheet and 
tin plate makers are doing no better. 
The National Tube Co. has all of 
its plants running, but yesterdhy 
was obliged to bank one of its blast 
furnaces at its Riverside plant at 
Benwood, W. Va. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. 
had to bank its two blast furnaces 
at its Schoenberg works, Pittsburgh, 
for want of coke, but is planning to 
turn on the blast at an early date as 
supplies of coke have been arranged 
for. It maintains operations at Do- 
nora, Pa., and its other Pittsburgh 
district plants. City mills of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. still are down. 

Steel 
valley will be curtailed 


production in the Shenango 


further this 


week unless the situation § clarifies. 
While the railroads are operating 
through freight trains, no switching 


The blast 


in the yards is being done. 


furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Sharon is banked: Enough coal is 
on hand to operate part of the open- 
hearth plant and _ finishing mills 
throughout this week. After a shut- 
down of a week the cold 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 


mills of 


at Farrell, Pa., were started Monday. 
The hot mills at this plant still are 
idle. All departments of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. at 
closed 


Sharon were 
Saturday and will not be 
started again until fuel and shipping 
conditions warrant. Only two blast 
furnaces now are blowing in _ the 
Shenango out of a total of 19. The 
furnace at West Middlesex 
of the latest to be banked. 
The Carnegie Steel Cp. had 48 stacks 


Fannie 
is one 


active when the strike occurred, and 
now has but 28 in blast. 

The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co 
is running at Midland, Pa., and the 
freight tieup has not yet interfered 
with the operations of the Cambria 
Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa. The A. 
M. Byers Co. still is running both at 
Girard, O., and in this city, but a 
shortage of coke has forced the bank- 
ing of its blast furnace in the former 
place. Spang, Chalfant & Co., has 
only two of five pipe mills running. 
The LaBelle Iron Works, Steuber- 
ville, O., still are running, as are 
also the plants of the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Co., Wheeling, and the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Co., in the same city. 
The blast furnaces of the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co., however, are idle. 


Strike; No Fuel For Ships 


panies were required to begin ship- 
ping immediately they could not do 
so, first, because of the virtual strike 
of laborers, and second, because they 
do not have the fuel. A serious situa- 
tion may result for both ore operators 
and furnace interests unless these two 
problems are solved within a few 
days. 

The first intimation of trouble at the 
upper lake ports was received in a 
message to one of the largest ore 
operating companies Monday  an- 
nouncing that the ore handlers at 


Escanaba, Ashland and Marquette de- 
mand an increase and the 8-hour day. 
The increase, if granted, would raise 
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the laborers’ wages to “75 cents an 
hour for the first 8-hour shift, 77% 
cents for the second, and 80 cents for 
the third. 
on an 8-hqur day 


Last year the men worked 
basis with extra 
overtime. Later 


learned that the 


compensation for 
other companies 
trouble was general at all of the up- 
per ports. Ore trains had been sent 
to some of the mines of the Minne- 
sota ranges, but only a small tonnage 
was moved, and according to later ad- 
vices no further movement to the 
docks has been attempted. 

The steamer Harvester of the Wiscon- 
sin Steel Co. arrived at Sault Ste. 
Marie Monday to find further passage to 
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the head of the lakes barred by 
Most of the companies have their vessels 
at lower lake ports without coal enough 
to move them were the passage clear. 
They are making every effort to obtain 
coal within the next few days, but due 
to the switchmen’s strike the railroads 
are unable to get coal through to them. 

From April 10 to 15 the Lake Erie 
docks loaded 85,000 tons of ore as com- 
pared with 195,800 tons in the same 
period last year. From April 1 to 15, 


ice. 


however, they had loaded 622,350 tons 
as compared with 542,650 in the same 
period last year. This shows in some 
measure how active the docks were 
operating up to the time the switchmen 
went out on strike. All the railroad 
men at Lake Erie ports are now back 


except those at the Pennsylvania docks 
in Ashtabula, but the results of the 
trafic jam are likely to be felt for a 
number of weeks. 

Representatives of iron ore operators 
are at Washington for a hearing before 
the interstate commerce commission 
April 20 relative to the method of pay- 
ing for freight shipments. The rgilroads 
formerly granted them 30 days in which 
to pay tariffs, but when the government 
took over the lines they were required to 
pay by sight drafts. The Esch-Cummins 
law that they continue to do 
so, unless the commerce commission rules 


requires 


otherwise. 

There. are no inquiries for ore before 
the and in the past 
week but one lot of 10,000 tons 


trade at present, 


of ore 
was sold. 


Few Plants Operating in 
Mahoning Valley 


April 
plants in 


19.—Prac- 
Ma- 
honing valley are idle and 22 out of 
27 blast 


Youngstown, O., 
tically all steel the 
which 
Stecl 


furnace 


down of 
Brier Hill 
blast 

remaining 
the exception 
Niles, O. At 
the 
but 
other 


furnaces 
banked. 
operating 
mill, all 
idle, 
mills at 


are 
The 
one 


20 are 
Co. is 
plant 


and plate 


units being with 


few sheet 


East 


ofa 

plant of 
Tube Co., 
active, all 


Youngstown 
Sheet & 


furnace is 


the 
Youngstown 
blast 
departments 


one 
The en- 
lron & 


the 


being closed. 
the 
the exception of 


idle. So far 


tire plant of Republic 
Steel Co., 
shafting department is 
as officials can recall, 
first time in 20 years that the Brown- 
sonnell plant of this company has 
been without power. The Republic 
company is planning a 5-acre storage 
yard at its Haselton plant, 
will be equipped with a gantry crane 
for handling coal. 

The. Carnegie Steel Co. reports 30 
per cent operations. At its Qhio 


with 


this is the 


which 
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works three blast furnaces, the besse- 
mer department, two cupolas and 10 
hearths Partial 
being maintained at its 


open are active. 


operation is 


McDonald plant, while its Lower 
Union mills are. down entirely. The 
Brier Hill Steel Co. has one blast 
furnace, one battery of coke ovens 


and one plate mill active, its 12 open 
rolling mills 
The Fal- 


operate 


hearths and remaining 


being out of commission. 
Steel 
in full. At the plant of the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., the steelmak- 
ing, hot rolled strip, and most of the 
idle. The 


operating 


con Co. continues to 


sheet and tin mills are 


company’s Liberty plant is 


at full capacity, and enough coal is 
on hand to continue at this rate for 
a week at least. The A. M. Byers 


Co., Girard, O., is operating its pud- 


dling department but has its blast 
furnace banked. The entire Youngs- 
town plant of the Sharon Steel Hoop 


Co. is down 


Only the Youngstown yards of the 


Erie railroad now are affected by the 
strike, according to reports today 
The number of east and west-bound 


freight cars moved Sunday showed a 


considerable increase over the num- 
ber moved any day since the strike 
became effective. The Erie freight 
crews at Warren and Hubbard, O., 


did not join the strike movement. 


Strike Ended, But Stacks 
Are Still Down 


April 19 


yardmen is officially 


' 


Chicago, Although the 


strike of railway 
Chicago dis 


ended, steel mills in tne 


trict are as badly handicapped by its 


effects as at any time <.uce it started 
The Illinois Steel Co cutinues to 
hold 10 blast furnace stacks banked at 
Gary and South Chicago, the same 


condition which has enisted for the 
past 10 days. The Inland Steel Co 
was forced last week to bank one of 


its three stacks, and sees no probabiiity 


of returning it to blast this week 
Men do 
to their 


movement. of 


not appear to be returning 
and 


dingly 


work on the raiirvads 
trafic is excc 
likely fucl 
ditions will be worse 
able to get 
steel plants, and that 
banked furnaces may 
the next week or 10 days. 


New En gland Embargoed 


slow. It seems that con 


before railroads 
additional coal to 
the 


increase 


are 
number of 


within 


Boston, April 17.—Deliveries of 
finished steel have been seriously de 
layed by strike embargoes on all 
New England railroads. No mate 
rial is moving from the mills. Sev- 
eral large warehouses have not 
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received any iron or steel in three 


days, and unless the embargo is soon 
lifted 
depending on 


concerns 


will 


many manufacturing 


deliveries of steel 


be forced to close. One boiler man- 


ufacturer already has had to suspend 
through lack of 


Buffalo Furnaees and 
Mills Resume 


-The iron 
Buffalo 


from 


business plates 


Buffalo, and 


industry in 


April 20 
the 


recovering 


district 
the 


furnaces 


steel 
is gradually 
strike. 
in the district 
banked during the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
full blast, 
mills are said to be 
Steel Co. stacks, 


blast, 


Approximately eight 


believed to have 
strike 


stacks re- 


are 
been Four 


sumed and all the finishing 


operating. Four 
which were 
full 


opera- 


Donner 


on reduced are now on 
the finishing mill resumed 
today. The 14-inch 
Wednesday Rogers-Brown & 
are to be _ relighted 
Wickwire Steel 
mills operat- 
suffalo 
The 


expected 


and 


tions mill will 
start 
furnaces 


Co.'s 
shortly, while the 
are 
the 


furnaces. 


Co.’s furnaces and 


ing normally, as are 
Union Furnace Co.'s 
reduction in operations is 


back 
and three 


Officials Believe More 
Strikes Are Planned 


20.—Settlement 
strike, in the opinion 
officials, by no means 


; 


to set the furnaces between two 


Ww eeks. 


Washington, April 


of the railroad 
of government 
end to serious la 
the contrary, they 
are convinced the efforts of rad- 
affiliated the international 


movement 


taken as an 
On 
that 
with 


can be 
bor troubles 
icals 


communist will continue, 

perhaps with increased vigor, to incite 

a revolution 
Detailed 


out partially by 


facts of the situation, as 
given Attorney 


cral Palmer following the meeting last 


Gen- 


Wednesday of the cabinet to discuss 
the railroad strike, are said to show 
conclusively that the department of 
justice is aware of advance dates of 
other strikes in various industries 
which the radicals already have sched- 
uled. It is asserted positively that 


they inaugurate another 
attack on the iron and steel industry, 
and that one of the prime movers in 
the plan is W. Z. Foster,-a leading 
light in the steel strike of fall. 
Foster and other radicals, the depart- 


propose to 


last 


ment of justice insists, were secretly 
back of the railroad strike, and are 
persisting in their plan to “bore from 


within” organized labor. 
The National Association of Manu- 
facturers declared that long ago it 


assembled material proving that the 
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I. W. W. and other radical organiza- 
tions were preparing to inaugurate 
country-wide strikes on. the see. 
and among the basic “industries: of 
the country, and hat the railroad 
strike was one of the moves in this 
direction. 

While it is believed that the railroad 
labor board, now sitting in Washing- 
ton, will be able to effect a settle- 
ment of the railroad strike, with per- 
haps increased wages assured for some 
of the workers, there has been a great 
amount of criticism that the govern- 
ment failed to deal with the agita- 
tors severely, but has contented itself 
with a few arrests. 


Cleveland Situation Is Now 
Beginning to Clear 


Cleveland, April 20.—Effects of the 
switchmen’s strike upon the local iron 
and steel situation have been little 
changed during the past week. Four 
blast fernncdliot the American Steel 
& Wire Co. remain banked but those 
of the McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland 


Furnace Co. or Upson Nut Co. continue 
active. No shipments of any conse- 
quence yet are being moved and produc- 
tion continues to be piled although the 
situation shows signs of early improve- 
ment. Traffic on the Nickel Plate now 
is open and the Baltimore & Ohio is 
taking freight for delivery along its 
own lines. Operations of the United 
Alloy Steel Corp. at Canton have been 
materially reduced and only three open 
hearths now are in commission. 


Ch ain Advanced 


Pittsburgh, April 20— Announcement 
of an advance of $10 per ton in steel 
chain by a Columbus, O., manufacturer 
6.75c for 1l-inch proof 
been followed by the 
producers, who still are 
base of 6.25c. While 
holding up fairly well, 
exhausting their 


base of 
not 


to a 
coil has 
other large 
holding to a 
production is 
makers are 
reserve supplies of raw material. 


Stack Makes Record 


With a 18,890 
of pig iron in March, the No. 2 Ensley 
stack of the Tennessee Coal Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., estab- 
lished a record. This was an average 
daily output of 609 tons per day for 
the 31 days of March. 


steadily 


production of tons 


The five active 


furnaces at Ensley produced during 
the month a total of 70,512 tons of 
basic iron, which is Bn average of 


14,122 tons for the month. The aver- 
age daily output of Alabama furnaces 
is about 300 tons per day and the 
March average was only 287 tons per 


day. The furnaces at the Ensley plant 
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has been enlarged year by year and 
a daily, output of 450 tons became 
nothing. unusual. 





Tikes Up New Work 


Harry F. Hallman has resigned as 
agent for the Warwick fur- 
maces of the Eastern Steel Co. at 
Pottstown, Pa. to become eastern 
representative of W. L. Byers & Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., coke manufacturers. 
He will have headquarters in the 
Real Estate Trust building, Philadel- 
phia Mr. Hallman long has been 
connected with the Warwick fur- 
naces and is well known in _ the 
eastern pig iron industry. Frank W. 
Jones, Philadelphia, district sales agent 
of the Eastern Steel Co., has been 
placed in charge of all sales of the 
Warwick furnaces, and will continue to 
fill his former duties. 


sales 


Bessemer Is Higher 


Pittsburgh, April 21 (By wire).—A 
consumer in the territory who has 
been in the market for several weeks 


has closed for 2000 tons of standard 
bessemer pig iron for forward delivery 
at $42.50 valley furnace. 


April 22, 1920 
To Build Sheet Mill 


Plans for the.erection of a new 
Sheet plant are being developed by 


the Chapnwm-Price Steel Co. In- 
dianapolis. Contracts are being let, 
that for the mill building requiring 


1000 tons of steel having been placed 


with the Blaw-Knox Co. Joseph 
Beck, superintendent of the sheet 
mills of the Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Co., will be vice president and 


general manager of the new plant. 


Sells Coal Land 


The Jamison Coal & Coke Co. has 
sold 7000 acres of coal land includ- 
ing two mines in the mining town 
with the accompanying equipment in 
the Fairmount, W. Va., field ito the 
Penn-Mary Coal Co. The latter is 
a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Yeungstown, O., has been cited 
by the chief of construction divi- 
sion of the war department in ac- 


knowledgment of its services during 


the war with Germany. 








— 
The Nonferrous 


Metals 








Future 

Straits 

tCopper N. Y¥.® 

April 14 19.25 62.50 
April as eee dudee os 19.25 62.00 
Dn “Sseetdenges eves 19.25 61.50 
if es ae 19.25 62.50 
ery 19.25 61.625 


*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 


tProducers, second quarter, June-July-August 19.50¢, outside prompt 18.624¢c 





April 20.—The strike of railroad 


EW YORK, 
workmen has almost 


paralyzed business in non- 

ferrous metals, excepting tin and even that 
metal is not very active today after better ap- 
pearance yesterday Both producers and consumers 
have been giving their closest attention to oper- 
ating rather than market conditions. While no im- 
portant plant shutdowns were reported among the 
smelters and refiners of metals, some important 


particilarly in the 
copper refineries in 
Island, while not actually 
little metal. They had 
the harbor strike, which 


closed, 
large 


plants were 
industry. The 
New Jersey and Long 

shut down, were producing 
heen tied up for weeks by 


consuming 
galvanizing 


had interfered with incoming shipments of fuel and 
raw material The rail strike stopped outgoing ship- 
ments of copper, with resultant curtailment of opera- 
tions The lead and zine industries similarly were 
affected. both in the East and West. They con- 
t'nued to operate partly, piling their product. 
Accumulating supplies of lead and zine caused 
some weakness in these markets, dealers selling 
both metals down Copper held firm, with no  busi- 
ness to speak of by producers. Tin, however, was 
trong, relatively. Whereas in the previous harbor 
strike, spot supplies accumulated in New York and 
spot sold at a discount from futures, this time 
spet continued to command a premium over futures. 
Ths was due, it is believed to heavy buying .of 
spot and nearby delivery tin. by the U. §&. Steel 
Cerp. March shipments of tin from the Straits 
were extremely small, 2800 tons, and the April 
shipments also are reported small. This. condition 
foreshadows a strong tin market in May and June 


tLead Zine 
New York §t. Louis Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
9.25 8.45 $3.00 10.75 43.00 
9.25 8.40 33.00 10.75 43.00 
9.25 8.35 33.00 10.75 43.00 
9.25 8.30 33.00 10.75 43.00 
9.25 8.1 33.00 10.75 13.00 
amd dealers also have been trying to get metal for 


Despite the strike, consumers in 
other districts have been in 
delivery as soon 


ihese positions 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
quiring actively for spot tin. for 
es traffic conditions permit. Tin prices are 61.50 to 
61.75¢ for futures and 62c to 62.25¢ for spot 
Straits. Chinese tin has been offered freely for ship- 
ment, at prices ranging from 60c to 6lc, while spot 
99 per cent has been relatively strong at 61.50c 
to 62c, but was down a little today with Straits, 
about 6le 
The price of electrolytic 
19.25¢, delivered, for 
Some export selling has 
quiry has been light 
will result from the rail 
clined to accept business 
per has been scaree in the 
New York for April and 
ket for electrolytic copper has 
to 18.59¢ to 18.62%44¢, refinery 
Lead eased off from Se New 
8.87 Mee Speculators offered lead 
East St. Louis. 
The foreign 
exchange rates 
pect for renewed 
has been light 
8.10¢ to 8.20¢, 
is scarce and 
about 9.75¢, New York, 
The antimony market 
10.75¢, duty paid New 
lle for retail lotste 


copper has held firm at 
second quarter delivery 
been done, but domestic in 
Producers predict higher prices 
strike and are not in 
beyond July. Casting cop 
East and quoted 18.75c 
May. The outside mar 
been quoted down 


York, to 
down to 


R.75¢ to 
8. 3746¢ 
market declined, while sterling 
further removing the pros 
selling Domestic inquiry 
this market broke to 
Louls. High grade zine 
high, the price being 


zine 
eased off, 
export 
Prices in 
East St. 
comparatively 


strengthened somewhat to 
York, for wholesa’y lots and 





















merican Strike Worries British 


Buyers, Becoming More Dependent on Supplies from United States, Fear Rail Con- 


gestion Will Affect Their Business—Dearth of Inquiry for Pig Iron from 
Neutrals Indicates Peak Has Been Reached in Export Prices 


European Headquarters, 
THe Iron Trave Review, 
*16 Regent St., 8. W. L., 


ONDON, April 20.—Great Britain 
-, is becoming more dependent on 
American finished steel since 
it is almost impossible to buy some 
lines of finished steel in this coun- 
try at present. Consumers are con- 
siderably worried by the railroad strike 
in the United. States for the effect 
it will have in delaying exports to 
England. American steel bars are be- 
ing offered at £27 ($106.65) c.i.f. Liv- 
erpool for autumn delivery. 
British exports of pig iron in March 
amounted to 65,000 tons; of bars to 


British Wages 


Office of Tus Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., April 3.— 
B The wages of iron workers are 

still soaring. The Midland iron 
and steel wages board has issued its 
return of the average net selling price 
for January and February, which pro- 
vides for an advance of 15 per cent on 
puddling and other forge and mill 
wages on April 5. The average selling 
price for the two months was £25.13.7 
($100.14) as compared with £24.2.10 
($94.13) for the previous two months. 
There was some falling off in produc- 
tion, the total for the 17 companies 
being 26,219 tons, compared with 27,224 
tons for the previous two months. 
This merely reflects the serious difh- 
culties hampering production, and 
especially the shortage of coal which 
shows no sign of improvement. The 
wage adjustment raises the puddling 
rate to £1.18.0 ($7.40) per ton, con- 
sidered abnormally high. There is 
every probability of still higher wages 
on the next return as substantial in- 
creases in the selling figures have been 
made. since February. 

Their experience: with a 
working 
tions that the men 
produce 

Many employers state 


reduced 
predic- 
work 


day has disproved 
would 
harder and more if ‘hours 
were reduced. 
that not only is the weekly 
less than before the war, but also the 


per working hour. The 


output 


output 
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29,000 tons; of plates to 15,000 tons; 
of galvanized sheets to 40,000 tons; 
and of rails to 27,000 tons. Orders 
for 200 


ceived 


been re- 
Arm- 


locomotives have 


from Belgium by the 
strong works at Newcastle. 


Vigorous efforts are being made 
to increase the production of pig iron. 
The inquiry countries 
for iron is quieter than for some time 


Scandi- 


from neutral 


especially so in regard to 
navian countries. 
that export prices in pig iron 


There is evidence 
have 


reached the peak of their increases. 


The ascertained selling price of 
Middlesborough No. 3 iron for 
quarter was £8 18. 3. 
($35.20), this resulting in an increase 
of 17 per cent in the wages of blast 
furnacemen. Ferromanganese reached 
a price of £46 ($181.70). 

Ship construction under way in the 
United Kingdom April 1 amounted 
to 865 vessels of 3,400,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Lloyd's. Of these 125 
ships of 450,000 tons were launched 
in the first 


the first 


quarter. The world’s 
ship construction April 1 amounted to 


2206 vessels totaling 7,900,000 tons. 


as Well as Prices Still Soaring 


European Staff Correspondence 
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branches of trade in which Germany 
formerly was pre-eminent, and which 
were taken up in Sheffield during the 
war, have made _ excellent 
Modern 
whereby costs of production are re- 
duced to the minimum and the prices 


of some of these articles are regarded 


progress. 


methods are being adopted 


as very reasonable, allowing for the 
high cost of materials and labor 

The steady upward 
the production of coal in 


Britain has experienced a check, the 


movement in 
Great 


records for Feb. 21 and Feb. 28 show- 
ing a reduction. During the 
ended Feb. 21 the production was 
4,855,845 a decrease of 40,000 
tons compared with the week ended 
Feb. 14. 

Foreign competition has not yet be- 
Sheffield thas 
never had better prospects, and the 
only anxiety felt is that ill-considered 


week 


tons, 


come a serious factor. 


movements by organized workers may 
prevent the city from taking full ad- 
vantage of the favorable situation. 
Order books are still filled and much 
more business is being refused than is 
accepted. week 
numerous inquiries have been received 


being During this 


from France for all kinds of iron and 
steel required for reconstruction. It 
is utterly impossible for this country 
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amount of business 
offered from that source. There is a 
general belief that America will appear 


more prominently in the field as an 


to handle the 


exporter of iron and steel for the 
world’s requirements, especially as the 
rate of exchange is now much more 
favorable for international business. 
A few cargoes of American billets 
and sheet bars reached British ports 
this week, and 3000 tons of the sheet 
bars are ready for rail shipment to 
Makers of wire miss the 
formerly obtained either 
from the continent or America and, 
fhough British rod-rolling mills have 
multiplied, need for 
foreign supplies. 


purchasers. 


wire rods 


there is still 


A mumber of fairly substantial 


orders have been placed with America 


both for semifinished and finished 
steel, but im no case is delivery 
promised before July. The need is~ 


urgent, and one ton of American steel 
now would be of more value than two 
tons in the autumn. The sheet trade 
in particular is badly handicapped by 
the scarcity of‘sheet bars and the high 
prices. Recent sales of British steel 
billets have been on the basis of £25 
($97.50) but it is difficult to get orders 
accepted for early delivery. 

The most hopeful development for 
some time past in the British iron trade 
is the increase in the number of active 
blast furnaces, reported by cable to Tue 


mete 


ee 
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supplies than other districts, possibly 
because of the reduced demand for fuel 
for consumption in warships. Many fur- 
naces are still unable to make full pro- 
duction for lack of regular supplies of 
coke and coal. At present supplies are 
very inadequate in the Middlesborough 
district, where it is common for furnaces 
to go on slack blast for want of coke. 
In the Midlands also, several large pro- 
ducers are refusing to book orders at 
present, not only because they are over- 
sold, but in view of the uncertainty as 
to fuel prices, as they probably will be 
affected by a further increase in miners’ 
wages. Pig iron makers welcome the 
news that coke exports are to be pro- 
hibited for the present in the interests 
- of home users. 

Ferromanganese has been advanced 
£2.10.0 ($9.75), making the new price 


£35 ($136.50), and spiegeleisen £2, 
($7.80), the new price being £20 
($78.00). Derbyshire pig iron is in- 
creased 2 shillings 6 pence (49 cents), 
forge material now being sold at 
£10.10.0 ($40.95), and No. 3 at £ll 
($42.90), both f.o.b., the furnaces. 
Northampton forge pig iron is now 
£9.14.6 ($37.93), and No. 3, £9.19.6 


($38.91). These advances are slightly 
higher than those announced a month 
ago as due to take effect in April. 
The consumer is still required to pay 


trade is due to be held in Birmingham 
April 8, and it is extremely likely that 
still further price adjustments will be 
The makers of marked bars are 
frequent 


made. 
constitutionally 
but they find it impossible to 


averse to 
changes; 
keep pace with the rapid rise in un- 
marked iron, for which the makers 
seem to be able to command substan- 
tial premiums. It is well know 
that on this 


commanding 


very 


account common iron is 


better prices than best 


iron, an anomaly which the marked 
bar makers are not likely to favor. 
The practice of claiming premiums 
is becoming general; thus, while round 
quoted 


fre- 


steel bars up to 3 inches are 
at £28.10.0 ($107.25), they are 
quently sold at £30 ($117.00). 

There is a great desire to increase 
exports, but blast furnace interests 
can only do this if consumers 
are refused adequate The 
additional furnaces put into blast have 


home 
supplies. 


made no impression whatever on the 
enormous foreign demand for supplies. 
Foreign buyers are making very attrac- 
tive offers, but they obtain little en- 
couragement. 

The prospective rise in the cost of 
coal is practically certain to be re- 
flected in higher prices of pig iron. 
The scarcity of hematite iron is very 
great, In the Barrow district it is 


British Market French Market 
: ri L 
Corrected to Date by Cable Prices Last Reported 
PIG IRON 
Domestic and Export. Gross Tons at Works Francs per metric ton $ 
(2205 Ibs.) 
‘. Ne 1 Foundry, Longwy (silicon 3 per cent) 525 36.07 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL “ee % Foundry, Longwy (silicon 2 per cent) 505 34.49 
abi d wis oe > paseehe saat ieee ... 700 to 720 48.09 to 49.46 
£sd $ COKE 
ne in G00 ciseseseccavvess 26. 0.0 102.70 Wetmdry. from Ruhr, on cars, delivered at 
DETER cagsdaeeeccosvecveveece 33. 0.0 130.35 i errr reo 190 13.05 
Fomdry, French, Belgian or English, delivered 
ee ey eee 210 14.4? 
FINISHED STEEL Doking, from any source, at mines or ports 150 10.3) 
sa Steel bars, England, % to 3 inch.... 28.10.0 112.538 : ROLLED STEEL os eS 
Ship plates, England .............-- 23.10.0 92.83 ea Shed steel -.-+-eeeereceetececes * er ay 
Ship plates, Scotland ............. 26.10.0 104.65 me and profiles... cece eeceeceeeeees 1045 71.79 
DN MINE alias dels oc vicnscosese 22.10.0 88.88 ne 1075 13.8 
I ecw cect 27. 0.0 106.65 Ns. “Gdn eke Mebhie essen k heed nhenanee nominal nominal 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............. 42. 0.0 165.90 — ‘ 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage.......... 56. 0.0 291.20 Pig iron quoted at furnace; coke, f.0.b. at ovens, or at French ports; 
Rails, 60 lbs. and over............. 21 5.0 83.94 rolled steel, at makers’ works, 
Tin plate, base box, 108 Ibs......... 3.15.0 14.81 4 
Belgian Market 
PIG IRON* Prices Last Reported 
H tit East Coast Mixed Num 13. 0.0 51.35 PIG IRON 
ematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers. . : 51.35 F fasten tins 
Hematite, Scotch ...........++...- 10.10.0 41.48 attest) . 
Middlesborough Basic DS 4s ot B9.27.6 42 96 No. 1 Foundry (silicon per cemt)....... 625 46.25 
sho .— = . + es bo R os 10. 0.0 39.50 Englisn hematite (c.i.f. Antwerp)......... 600 44.40 
No. ; dry, erby, Leicester, Not- 
SE ae te cadlibhe ees steers 10.13.0 42.07 FINISHED MATERIAL 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire..... 9.17.6 39.01 Francs per 100 kilos 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire........ 10.12.6 41.97 (220 Ibs.) t 
eet POUND co cccccecccccccccece 11.10.0 45.43 See, BD. CN sc cccccccecccccevese 165 12.21 
Ferromanganese, SO per cent......... 32.10.09 128.38 Sees et OD | GUID. ccc sccccvceses 145 10.73 
eucuncdumat Plates, over 5 millimeters...............- 110 8.14 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United 7 ee) a ee 110 8.14 
Kingdom. Export prices generally are subject to free negotiation. DN . (Aid coke ode athe néeeth abe doundin 165 12.21 
SE ME nd wc a dedsbed ec oadoadveueseoses 110 8.14 
tt th ccietn knee teceuedenée botace 140 10.36 
COKE Pn «ce egek ondedecétutleccess 95 7.03 
I MT oc au 2.13.6 10.57 Pig iron quoted at Belgian furnaces, except English hematite; semifinished 
TT ree 6.0 13.04 steel at works, and finished material delivered. 
Iron Trave Review. South Wales ap- whatever price is current on delivery. believed the makers could sell twice 
pears to be better off in regard to coal The quarterly meeting of the iron their present output if it were avail- 


If the 
had, 20 furnaces could be blowing in 
that district, but the output is re 
stricted to the 11 
The trouble is not only due to lack of 
fuel, but insufficient supplies 

South Wales is still in a position to 
command high prices. The fall in the 
price of tin has checked the upward 


able. necessary fuel could be 


now in operation 


of ore. 


movement for tin plates, which 


continues at about 77 shillings ($15.03), 


now 


but some sales have been made at 


71 shillings ($13.86) for delivery over 
the third quarter. The mills, however, 


discourage future business. Sheet bars 


range from £30 ($117.00). to £35 
($136.50) in that district, with gal- 
vanized sheets at £56 ($218.40), 
though some makers ask £58 


($226.20). 
in the tin plate trade has conceded an 
extra 10 per cent advance in 

In the Midland district, sheet orders 
have been declined at present. 
recent increases, there is an 
in. steel strip of £3 ($11.70) per ton, 
making the selling figure £33.10.0 
($130.65) with an additional £1 ($3.90) 
for hoops, both at works. Mild steel 
bedstead angles have been increased 
£5 ($19.50), the new price being £30 
($117.00) delivered in the district, with 
the usual extras. An increase of 
£2.10.0 ($9.75) has been made in all 


The joint industrial council 
wages 


Among 
advance 
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kinds of mild steel wire, raising the 
basis to £42 ($163.80). 

With regard to present steel prices, 
it is interesting to recall that soft 
billets were years ago sold by Belgium 
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England at 

£4.10.0 
For these, 
£22.10.0 
a paper 


and German makers to 
prices ranging between 
($17.45) and £5 ($19.50). 
the minimum now 


($87.75), but 


price is 


this is purely 
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most sales being on the 
($97.50) and 
themselves 


quotation, 
basis of £25 
consider 
they get their orders ac- 
the 


upwards, 
Consumers very 
fortunate if 
price. 


cepted even at higher 


Improved Exchange Favors Belgium 


RUSSELS, Belgium, April 5.— 

A significant feature of the past 

few weeks has been the rise in 
value of the Belgian franc as 
pared with that of France. Belgium, 
for the present at least, can purchase 
American goods for from 7 to 8 per 
France, due to the 
difference in exchange rates. The iron 
and steel trade situation in Belgium, 
however, is a matter of great concern, 
as producers are not able to estimate 
valuations at delivery dates, no matter 
how near the latter may be. Bars 
have advanced to 1100 francs ($81.40) 
a ton, and a price anywhere between 


com- 


cent less than can 


1200 and 1500 francs ($88.80) is looked 
for within the next month. 

The cause is the same which has 
affected both France and Belgium 


since the first of the year, the lack of 
coal and This is all the 
extraordinary because Belgian 
over 80 per cent of 
the last 


coke. more 
mines 
alone produced 
their prewar output 
months of 1919. 
Since the first of April, the Belgian 
government has forbidden the exporta- 
tion of coal, except through the me- 
dium of the department of economic 
affairs. The, quantities which Belgian 
mines are committed to deliver France 
A Belgian 


during 


have depleted home stocks. 
journal makes the semiofficial ¢§tate- 
ment that France is posi- 
tion to cede a part of late spring de- 
liveries of coal and foundry coke 
which ordinarily would have been re- 
May June from the 


now in a 


ceived in and 


Czech and 





Czech Market, Crown—$0.00995 











26.—Advances 
recently 


IENNA, March 
iron and steel prices 
announced in the Czech market 
Price commission in 
retroactive to Feb. 1 
been accepted by the 
These advances due 
coal and coke 


by the Iron 
Prague are 
and have 
government. 
to the increase of 


are 


European Staff Correspondence 





Franc—$0.074 








Ruhr, but there is nothing in the 
this. 

Foundry scrap iron has become so 
475 


1 
iast 


French situation to indicate 
scarce that it brought as high as 
the 


has the 


> = - 


($35.15) a 
weeks of March. 
ket been so 

The 
of foundry coke from Germany, caused 


ton during 


N ever 


francs 
mar- 
tight. 

absolute stoppage of deliveries 
by the Spartacist troubles in the Ruhr, 
has intensified the difficulty of keeping 
operation. Belgian 
still 


Belgian plants in 


coke ovens are but in partial 


operation, 
Rolled products have gone well over 


1100 francs ($81.40) a ton, and plates 
have been quoted as high as 1500 
francs ($111), with a bonus for 


prompt delivery. Orders on the books 
of the rolling mills are not decreased 
much from day to day. There is no 
dearth of business, as not even prices 
affect the demand, but all purchasers 
partial deliveries 


put off with 


Small lots of pig iron have been im- 


are 


England, and some were 
the 


ported from 
Germany before 


but 


brought from 


recent revolution, these were in- 


sufficient. 


Blooms are now quoted at 75 francs 
($5.55) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds), 


and neither America nor Lorraine is 
making offers sufficiently attractive to 
secure large orders, considering the 
time elapsing before delivery. 


The wire mills at La Providence are 


producing 600 tons per day, and the 


Gilson plant at La Louviere has just 


lighted its open-hearth furnace which 


had been cold for some weeks. The 
famous “Metallurgique” automobile 
plant at Marchiennes au Pont has 


been a large purchaser of materials in 
all markets and expects to put. out 800 
chassis in 1920, doubling this in 1921. 
The Ateliers Paris, at 
Marchiennes au Pont, 
railway rolling stock, is in full activity, 


Societé des 


specializing in 


or so far as it can be, dependent as it 
is On outside sources for its materials, 
It has orders on its books for 15,000,- 
000 francs worth of rolling stock. 


What labor troubles Belgium has 
had since the armistice have been 
quickly smoothed over, and if Bel- 
gium had only the country’s own 


economic interests to look after pro- 
duction in many of the principal iron 
and steel industries would already have 
approached what it was before the 
war. 

Various unsubstantiated rumors sug- 
that Lorraine 


and Luxemburg ironmasters are about 


gest French, Belgian, 
to hold a convention in Cologne to or- 
ganize a trust of their industries whici 
to the Germar 
stahlswerksverband. The Colugne Gazette 


will be comparable 


gives a considerable 


this proposition, though if 


encouragement to 
such an or- 


the eve of consum- 
ination it would more likely come into 
being at Nancy, which is the industrial, 
capital of the 


metallurgical industry of western Europe. 


ganization were on 


financial and economic 


ustrian Prices Advance 


Special Correspondence 


and of wages. The new schedule is 


as follows: 


From Prague Works, Per 100 Kilograms (220 pounds) 


Crown $ 
Bar steel, rails, girders, ete. 260 2.59 
Band steel .. twee ae 2.89 
Rolled wire ............. 200 2.89 
Te, ER |. vc occscceceve 300 to 320 =. 2.99 to 3.18 
7 Ae 360 3.58 
Galvanized plates secu Se 4.18 
From Witkowitz Works, Per 100 Kilograms (220 
Pounds) 
Pig iron svdusuwedwe 124 1,23 
ED. ivccovosebveues Bee 1.34 





Austrian Market, Crown—$0.004 











far steel, rails, girders, ete. 250 2.49 

Band steel ...... veoh ae 2.79 

Thick plates . 20010320 2.89 to 3.18 
Iron ores are very scarce and be- 


coming more so. By repeated nego- 
tiations with Austria the more urgent 
demand is being met and Swedish 
ores which have been arranged for are 
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expected to be coming in soon. De- 
liveries on steel by the works are 
exceedingly extended, in certain lines 
running into 1921. 

Demands for iron and steel in the 
Austrian market are very brisk, espe- 
cially for plates for export to Italy, 
Jugo-Slavia and the Balkan states. 
The works are overwhelmed with or- 
ders and can accept new business with 
difficulty. A matter of great impor- 
tance is that the production of the 
Alpine Montan-Gesellschaft has been 
increased through better coke sup- 
plies having been provided. Under 
recent negotiations, the Alpine Mon- 
tan-Gesellschaft is to receive 76 cars 
of coke daily from the Czechs in ex- 
change for which it will supply the 
latter with 1,000,000 metric centners 
(100,000 metric tons) of iron ores, 
700,000 metric centners (70,000 metric 
tons) of roasted ores and 1800 car- 
loads of pig iron per year. Prices in 
the Austrian market, while they have 
late, 


been increased considerably of 

are far lower than those for the Czech 
products. The controlled price for 
steel bars per 100 kilograms (220 
pounds) at the works is from 1150 
to 1200 crowns ($4.60 to $4.80). The 


price in peace times was 20 crowns 
(about $4). 

Limitations of coal and coke 
plies keep the production in many 
manufactured lines below the demand, 
yet some articles are being exported 
in a limited way. This is true with 
regard to manufacturers of agricult- 
ural implements and of cables who arc 
well supplied with business. Orders 
for metalworking machinery are light, 
being restricted to those mecessary 
to keep the plants going. Some siz- 
able orders for mining machinery are 
coming from the smelting works in 
Bosnia and Servia. Car, ‘locomotive 
and automobile plants are busy. Pro- 
duction of steam and motor plows is 
suffering from the lack of raw ma- 
terials. 

There is a current report that the 
Ternitz steelworks may be bought by 
an American syndicate. 


sup- 


To Elect Directors 


A call has been issued for the an- 
nual business meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute for 
Monday, May 3, at the principal office 
of that organization, 61 Broadway. 
New York City. At that time seven 
directors to serve for terms of three 
years will be elected and other busi- 
ness taken up. As prcviously an- 
nounced, the general meeting of the 
institute will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, May 28. 
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Labor Regulation 


Urged by Judge Gary at Annual 
Meeting—Discuss Price Policy 


New York, April 19.—Government 
regulation and control of labor was 
urged by Judge Elbert H. Gary at 


the regular annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the United States Steel 
Corp. at Hoboken, N. J., today. He 
asserted that the Steel corporation 
recognized the right of labor to or- 
ganize, but that such a body should 
be subjected to control like other 
organizations. “Discrimination by the 
law in favor of or against any par- 
ticular class is detrimental to the 
interests of the community,” 
he asserted. “It contradicts the funda- 
mental principles of our government.” 


general 


Judge Gary reiterated the intention 
of the company to maintain the open 
shop. This, he added, permits a man 
to work when and where he pleases 
on terms upon, 
whether or not be belongs to labor 
The employes of the corpo- 


generally agreed 
unions. 
ration, generally, Judge Gary further 
said, do not belong to labor unions. 
He said much consideration had been 
given to the subject of shop commit- 


tees and employe representation but 
after diligent investigation, “No plan 
better or more satisfactory to em- 


ployes than our own, has been tried.” 
Referring to the recent decision by 


the supreme court which held the 
United States Steel Corp. did not 
violate the Sherman antitrust law, 


Judge Gary said: 


“It is fortunate for the country, for 
the maintenance and stability of in 
dustrial progress and prosperity that 
the supreme court several years ago, 
and now in the present case against 
the corporation, declared the rule of 
reason must govern the interpreta- 
tion and application of the Sherman 
law to the facts in any case presented, 
sometimes deciding in favor of the 
government and sometimes against, 
but always in favor of the principles 
and intentions and objects of the law. 


Judge Gary stated that the 
poration has been approached by some 
of its stockholders relative to the 
present prices of the corporation, which 
were put into effect on March 21, 
1919, but that the corporation felt 
its present policy was sound. 


“We think there is a moral obliga- 
tion on the part of everyone to use 
all reasonable efforts to check this 
carnival of greed and imposition even 
at some sacrifice. It should be the 
effort of all to establish and maintain 
a reasonable basis of prices, certainly 
to prevent further increases, other- 
wise the government, from the stand- 
point of protection of a part of the 
public, must interfere.” 

“It is believed that in 
the conditions prevailing,” 


cor- 


view of all 
said Judge 
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Gary, “the selling price of most of 
the diversified products of the cor- 
poration: for the present at least are 
high enough though it is pertinent 
to say that when the actual value of 
the properties and volume of business 
of the corporation are considered, the 
net return is at least moderate.” 


Reference was made by Judge Gar; 
to the so-called “Gary dinners.” He 
declared the conditions resulting from 
the panic of 1907 justified the action 
in holding meetings of leaders in the 
industry, “to do what we could to 
stay the threatening storm.” 

The following directors, were elected 
for the term ending in 1923: W. J 
Philbert, Samuel Mather, Thomas 
Morrison, and Samuel S. Phipps. No 
nomination was made to fill the plac« 
of Daniel G. Reid, term ex- 


this year. 


whose 


pired 


Equipment Being Bought 
for New Plant 


Lawrence E, 
Herbert 


Organized with Har- 
mon, William L. 
H. Leonard, as directors, the Harvey- 
Hanes Machine Corp., takes over the 
business of the Harvey-Hanes Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., at present located at 
369 Ellicott street, Buffalo. 
Lawrence E, Harmon has 
from Parke, Hall & Co., acting for the 
Jones estate, a large factory building 


Marcy and 


President 
purchased 


at 308-314 Terrace avenue, that city, 
which contains approximately 30,000 
square feet of floor space. After ex- 


tensive improvements the building will 
be occupied by the Harvey-Hanes cor- 
poration, and the business of Edward 
P. Sharp, trolley 
wheels and other electric railway spe- 
cialties, business has been 
acquired by Mr. Harmon. The Har- 
vey-Hanes shop will be equipped for 
all kinds of fine tool and die making 
and the manufacture of automatic ma- 
It also will contain a metal 
equipped 
tur- 


manufacturer _ of 


which also 


chinery. 
manufacturing department, 
automatic screw machines, 
lathes, drilling machines, power 
presses, and other machinery. Cun- 
dall, Powell & Mosher, Inc., engineers 
advise in mat- 
and 


with 
ret 


have been retained to 


shop management engi- 


Another part of the 


ters of 
neering problems. 


property will continue to be occupied 


under lease by the Jones Iron Works. 
Avery C. 


of which Wolfe is president 


The 12 mills which 


been 


new tin plate 


for sev- 


Sparrows Point 


under construction 
eral months at the 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
being placed in operation. The 
inch plate mill is expected to go into 
operation on May 1. 


have 


are 
60- 
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German Steeland Ironin 1920-I1] 


Labor Conditions Revolve About Food Situation—Unique Methods for Stimula- 
ting Production—Fall in Marks Leads to Valuta Policy for Control- 
ing Export Prices — Huge Debt for Foreign lron Ore 





BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager, The Iron Trade Review 


NE of the words most frequently from the beginning of the war, based im spite of its big rise during the first 

encountered in discussions of on the average of rates at five neutral quarter of this year, the cost of living 

commercial and economic sub- centers. The second part of this table im Germany does not. yet by any means 
jects in German periodicals at present shows the changes during 1919 by fully reflect the real financial situation 
is die Valuta, literally translated “value.” months, in the rates at Amsterdam, Hol- of the country. A much greater price 
It represents indeed an important con- land on Berlin. As these figures in- rise seems inevitable when the quotations 
ception, for in the midst of the chaotic dicate, during last year the mark fell on raw materials are finally fully ex- 
money conditions existing east of the continuously and lost nearly as much pressed in retail prices. 
Rhine all sense of value in commercial in value as it did during the preceding So far the government has made such 
transactions is in danger of disappear- four years. Inasmuch as it is officially efforts as it can to keep down prices, 
ing. In Germany, the institution of estimated that Germany must import declaring through the exchange com- 
banking, on which all modern business 1,200,000 metric tons of wheat and rye mission that a rise of home prices to 
enterprise is based, finds its foundations during the current year, together with the world level would be “catastrophal”; 
being washed away. This results from numerous other foodstuffs, the effect but in practice the government has not 
the fact that the mark has fallen so of this fall in exchange on the cost been able to enforce this principle. In 
low in foreign money markets as to of living and therefore on labor con- February railway freight rates were 
create an economic blockade around ditions is self-evident. In fact one of doubled and on March 1 passenger rates 
Germany which approaches in severity the reasons why serious doubts are en- likewise were increased 100 per cent. 
the naval blockade maintained during the tertained at present in some responsible The financial plans of such government 
war. The military blockade worked quarters concerning the stability of any as exists are threatened with collapse 
both ways. Unfortunately for Germany German government that may exist because in the past few weeks many of 
the existing economic blockade stops for the time being lies in the fact that the commodities and services which were 
the flow of commodities in only one to cost the country in 1920 24,000,000,000 
direction. In the other, in fact, it acts like a powerful 
suction pump, draining Germany at ruinous prices of 


parks have gone up in price 50 per cent or more. 




























Since the latest German income tax bill was 
products she needs for her own reconstruction. For- passed, middle class incomes have been trans- 
eign exchange, therefore, is the dominating considera- formed into the working-class minimum-exist- 
tion in. Germany’s industrial life today. It necessarily ence incomes. Indeed the true financial 
controls her internal and external business policies. position of Germany today is unknown 
Her metal industries in particular are between to anyone. The collapse has been ex- 
the sharp horns of an unusual dilemma. To 
maintain their production they must import 


iron ore, manganese, nickel, copper, tin, rub- 


pressed in precise language. The re- 
cent political disturbances have added 
to the confusion Is it any wonder, 
ber, etc. These raw materials are essential therefore, that strenuous 
for the reconstruction of the country, the efforts have been launched 
rehabilitation of its industries and _ the within the past few weeks 
creation of an exportable surplus with to correct some of the dif- 
which to buy food for the industrial popu- ficulties which have arisen, 
lation, to say nothing of the task of creat- by endeavoring to stop the 
ing credits for the payment of reparation export of commodities at 
to the allies and the rectification of Ger- 
many'’s foreign exchange. We have here 
the elements of one of the most difficult 


business problems ever presented to man- 


less than world prices? 
During the past year vir- 
tually all manufacturers 
pursued the doubtful expe- 


kind for solution. If a solution is dient of exporting at prac- 


finally achieved, it seems to the tically domestic prices in 
writer it will come through the marks, while they or others 


were importing at much 





cnergy, resourcefulness and ef- 


forts of the leaders and work- higher foreign exchange 


ers in Germany’s metal in- quotations. The iron and 
dustries which almost alone steel industry was perhaps 


seem to retain a residue of the first to abandon this 


their former power and ruinous procedure in con- 
spirit. The details of the 


fall of Berlin exchange 


sequence, as previously ex- 
plained, of its necessity for 


importing 80 per cent of 





are presented in Table I, 


which shows the check-  — pyq 1—A FRAGMENT OF GERMANY’S WAR-STEEL PLANT—A CORNER OF ute ae eS ee 
ered career of the mark ONE OF THE GREAT HINDENBURG SHOPS BUILT AT ESSEN, 1914-1916 Sweden, and Spain. This 
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industry is today rigorously applying the 
principle of die Valuta, which simply 
means that commodities are being sold 
in export markets at quotations only 
barely enough under the ruling figures 
in those markets to attract the necessary 
business. Therefore German export 
prices of iron and steel today may be 
said to be those which prevail in the 
counties to which tonnage is exported. 
These quotations, therefore, vary be- 
tween countries and according to the 
market developments in the communities 
concerned. The official quotations pub- 
lished in the preceding article have no 
bearing on Germany's export steel busi- 
ness. Owing to the considerations just 
pointed out, it is impossible to quote 
definite export prices at present. The 
German domestic prices are subject to 
premiums ranging from 2500 to 4000 
marks per ton in every case where ex- 
ports are concerned. 


Die Valuia in Action 


As a further example of how the 
principle of die Valuta is applied to 
more finished products, it may be stated 
that an ordinary 4-wheel European rail- 
way car which before the war cost 3000 
marks is now sold in Germany at 40,006 
marks and for export for approxi- 
mately 80,000 marks, the latter figure 
being roughly equivalent to $800. 

Although the application of the prin- 
ciple of die Valuta was first taken up 
by such organizations as the Verein 
Deutscher Eisen und Stahl industrieller 
and other unofficial foreign trade 
bureaus, it is now being applied officially 
through the organization of a new gov- 
ernment department knowam as_ the 
Preisspriifungstelle. 

This bureau has been in process of 
organization since about Feb. 15. Its 
purpose is to control the quotations at 
which all exported articles are sold. Te 
accomplish this it has been decreed that 
export invoices must be submitted tc 
the Preissprifungstelle, where the quota- 
tions will be scrutinized and if neces. 
sary in the opinion of the officials in 


charge, revised upward to figures as 
nearly in line with the internationa' 
value of marks as possible. Since prac- 


tically all exports are subject to license 
this procedure it is understood, must 
be gone through with before a license 
can be secured. 

It is also planned to supply the 
Preissprifungstelle with advisory com- 
mittees of experts representing various 
industries, who will fix the quotations 
for export at those points where the 
largest returns in marks will be secured, 
at the same time keeping the figures low 
enough to attract business in competitive 
spheres. 

It remains to be seen how effective 
the operations of the new bureau will 
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be, in view of the recognized weakness 
of the government. Many business men 
are of the opinion that the unofficial 
operations of such organizations as the 
iron and steel manufacturers’ associa- 
tion would be more effective. Even in 
these industries, however, there are un- 
doubtedly weak concerns which have been 
sacrificing the interests of the country 
to their own immediate necessities. On 
the other hand, there is a recognized 
element in Entente business circles which 
is not in sympathy with the die Valuta 





policy, since they are anxious to buy 
from Germany at minimum figures, 
thereby securing larger profits. The 
Table I 
Collapse of the Mark 
The exchange value of the German mark, 
according to the average of the rates at the 
five neutral centers, Zurich, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Christiania was as fol- 
lows: 
Per cent of 
Year normal value 
1914 Before the war..........seeee 100.0 
i it PR 256 canines acece 90.0 
1916 Aug. 27, Rumania’s entrance into 
BEPUNEE Geblha od eeiccagpece 71.0 
1917 Feb. 1, Declaration of ruthless 
DD EE Gwe eGasdccsen 67.0 
1917 November, Fall of Kerensky..... 50.0 
1917 Dee. 22, Brest peace negotia- 
Gl abdebeds-basdeseundchec 70.0 
1918 Oct. 3, German armistice pro- 
Tah eedsegedae sd seve 63.0 
1918 Nov. 9, Revolution............. 44.0 
1919 Jan. 19, National assembly elec- 
Dl .éieaddand abe 6206 pcce d's 50.5 
1919 May 7, Handing over of peace 
DT. Debts dec ccseseses 40.0 
Sea DOD \becccebdecesccevcces 12.0 
Pe EE PARR kata noccceseese 5.0 
AMSTERDAM ON BERLIN*® 
OE err 61.96 
1919 
ih: “dint dined Gin cok eeabneeeee ce 48.26 
A cit dbbedanitesaencoavasesc os 42.52 
Dh Mabe enedigeacaudtbansaeedess ce 35.86 
PE Width mwen bine nb Gd ecaeee ¢ 35.52 
UN Li-he aes titan adetkerchemeneas 29.02 
RES OE ee era as 31.81 
Mei ie tbs sbindia atina's euaain owed dan 26.58 
ea EE I ee 22.95 
i dite at sh whet dibewah ds cena twas 19.07 
Dt Giicéecebbuot dhnadenmesdetel ote 14.30 
EC EE SN ee aap earn, ee 10.88 
Dh Gidedveguulseégeeetetaektaosew 9.28 
*Par, 59.26 Dutch guilders per 100 marks. 











more broadminded opinion, however, ap- 
pears to realize the necessity for the 
application of some such principle and 
to appreciate its economic value. 

It certainly seems necessary for Ger- 
many to obtain the maximum purchasing 
power in the outside world from such 
exports as she is now capable of. For 
as previously pointed out, the exhaustion 
of commodities and energy has reached 
a point where production is far below 
theoretical capacity and, therefore, only 
the merest trickle of exports, relatively 
speaking, is possible at the present time. 
While it is.practically impossible to ob- 
tain any accurate information, it is not 
believed that more than 15 pér cent, if 
that much, of Germany’s present steel 
production of approximately 7,500,000 
tons per year is being exported. It has 
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been semiofficially stated that it is hoped 
the exports of light rolled products in 
1920 wiil reach 360,000 tons and that the 
total value of Germany’s steel exports 
this year will be in the neighborhood 
of 1,000,000,000 marks. The latter repre. 
sents in food purchasing power only 
$10,000,000 at the present rates of ex. 
change. 

Most of Germany’s current meager ex- 
ports of iron and steel are going to 
Sweden in partial liquidation of the 
enormous debt for iron ore which has 
been accumulated in that country. Dur- 
ing the war, of course, Germany was cut 
oft from Spanish ore, but she imported 
through the Baltic about 6,000,000 tons 
of Swedish ore per year. In 1917 her 
debt for this raw material amounted to 
150,000,000 Swedish kroners, or at that 
time about 240,000,000 marks. Today, as 
a result of further importations and the 
fall in the value of marks, this obliga- 
tion has been swelled to the enormous 
total of 2,500,000,000 marks. This debt 
is indeed one of the most serious handi- 
caps affecting the operations of the 
German iron and steel industry at the 
moment. The chief Swedish 
has been the Grangesberg 
which is alone a creditor to the extent 
of 1,500,000,000 marks. This debt has 
been guaranteed by the four official Ger- 
man government banks and by Bleich- 
Of course, the security behind 


exporter 
company, 


roeder. 
even this guarantee is seriously impaired 
at present. 


Imports Blocked 


Under the circumstances which have 
just been briefly reviewed, there is no 
possibility of extensive imports of iron, 
steel or machinery products into Ger- 
many, despite the great need for such 
commodities. Only the merest dribbles 
are going in, including a few parcels of 
British hematite pig iron which German 
steelmakers specially need. This, how- 
ever, has not exceeded 2500 tons up to 
the time of writing. There have been 
virtually no importations of machine 
tools or other similar finished goods. 
The chaotic financial conditions into 
which Germany has been plunged has, of 
course, seriously embarrassed the gov- 
ernment’s financial operations. This in 
turn is reflected in the taxation policy 
and, therefore, has direct bearing on in- 
dustry. Between March 31, 1915, and 
the corresponding date in 1919, the Ger- 
man national debt increased from 16,- 
710,000,000 marks to  156,090,000,000 
marks. Since then, including 17,000,000,- 
000 marks of peace treaty obligations, 
the debt has been increased to 212,800,- 
000,000 marks. Of this some 204,600,- 
000,000 has been funded in war loans, 
leaving a floating debt of about 8,200,- 
000,000. In the meantime in spite of 
tremendously increased taxes, the 
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FIG. 2—A TYPICAL GERMAN BASIC-BESSEMER 
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STEELWORKS EQUIPPED WITH FOUR 25-TON 


CONVERTERS 


amount of note circulation has increased 
steadily from approximately £252,000,000 
sterling in 1914 to £1,706,000,000 in De- 
cember, 1919. The increase from No- 
vember to December alone was £111,- 
000,000 according to the statistics of the 
supreme economic council, marks being 
converted at practically par rates. The 
foregoing figures do not take into ac- 
count the sum to be required of Ger 
many for reparation, this being still 
indefinite. 


Gradually Waking Up 


As a result of the pressure of these 
facts, it is slowly dawning on the Ger- 
man people that they have lost the war 
and that the consequences are going to 
be financially and economically dis- 
astrous for all of them collectively and 
individually. The advisability of great 
exertions on the part of their chief in- 
dustries like the manufacture of iron 
and steel daily is becoming more ap 
parent. It also seems that if total 
financial collapse is to be avoided, a 
certain amount of assistance, at least in 
the direction of deferring claims, will be 
necessary on the part of the allied and 
associated powers. But this action must 
hinge on German political conditions 
which do not inspire allied confidence 
at present. 

Already taxes appear to have been 
increased almost to the economic limit, 
without balancing the national budget. 
The government’s expenditures for 1919 
were approximately 57,500,000,000 marks. 
It is difficult to see how this ‘can be 
reduced this year, in view of the in- 
flation of prices. On the other hand, 
direct taxes are estimated at only 15,- 


000,000,000 marks and indirect taxes at 
11,000,000,000 making a total revenue of 
26,000,000,000. This covers less than half 
of the government’s requirements. 

The taxation program under considera- 
tion in March included an annual levy 
on capital of 3,600,000,000 marks. While 
$36,000,000 
from the standpoint of German values 


nominally this represents 


it should be translated at nearer $500,- 
000,000. 
in addition to a tax on business turn- 


The annual levy on capital is 


over, which it is hoped will yield 4,000,- 
000,000 marks. 

As a result of these conditions, coupled 
with the price revolution, nearly all 
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manufacturing and trading organizations 
in Germany have been obliged to in- 
crease their capitalization. Some com- 
panies which doubled their capital last 
fall now announce fresh increases. Ir 
the three months, November to January, 
capital increases absorbed 2,665,000,000 
marks in Germany. 


Contracts Repudiated 


Another serious economic disturbance 
growing out of the situation has been 
the enforced repudiation of contracts by 
manufacturers, in which the iron and 
steel industry has been obliged to 
participate. This, of course, has led to 
angry protests from both home and 
foreign buyers, but without much effect. 
The German courts, supported on ap 
peal by the Reichsgericht, have decided 
in favor of the manufacturers on the 
ground that their tenfold increase ir 
production costs are due to unforeseen 
factors such as the military defeat and 
the revolution, and constitutes, therefore, 
what is known at law as a force 
majeure. On this basis, contracts en- 
tered into during the past year are be- 
ing repudiated when the contracting 
party is able to prove that owing to the 
great increase in wages and price of raw 
materials, he cannot execute his obliga- 
tions except at a loss. Often these 
judicial decisions have thrown heavy 
losses on the shoulders of the buyers 
who were depending on the delivery ol 
the goods for the fulfillment of their 
own obligations. The natural result has 
been the almost total disappearance of 
definite contracts for future delivery in 
all industries and especially in the iron 
and steel trade. 

The reaction ‘of the fall of exchange 
and the price tevolution on labor con- 
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ditions has been tremendous. The cost 
of living is still moving upward rapidly 
and this constitutes one of the chief 
sources of industrial and social danger 
in Germany at present. The increase in 
food prices since prewar days has been 
unofficially estimated at 500 per cent. 
In the iron and steel industry wages 
have risen about an equivalent amount. 

The iron and steel manufacturers are 
making efforts to maintain wages on a 
parity with the sums required for sub- 
sistence. This is very difficult in view 
of the huge increases in general manu- 
facturing costs. The cost of the raw 
material alone, for instance, in a cer- 
tain type of drill-press, which was 2541 
marks in 1914, is now estimated by the 
manufacturer to be 25,719 marks. Here, 
indeed, is witnessed the action of the 
economic spiral operating at maximum 
velocity. 


How Wages Have Increased 


The general increases in wages for 
the past six years in Germany are given 
in Table II, which shows that the 
average pay of a male laborer increased 
from 5.54 marks in March, 1914, to 38 
marks in March, 1918. 

Dealing more specifically with the iron 
and steel industry, we find that the 
wages of a blast furnace keeper on a 
basis of 12 hours per day, were 6.50 to 
7 marks per day in Dortmund in 1914. 
In February, 1920, on the basis of eight 
hours per day, the same man’s remuner- 
ation had been increased to 32 marks 
and on March 1, he received another 
boost of 6 marks, bringing his pay at 
the moment up to 38 marks per day. A 
blower who in 1914 earned 6 to 7 
marks on a 12-hour basis now earns 
37.35 marks on an 8-hour basis. The 
wages per ton of pig iron in a 
prominent Westphalian blast furnace 
plant were 2 marks in 1914; in Novem- 
ber, 1919, they had increased to 22 
marks and today are close to 28 marks. 

Shipyard labor which was 60 pfennigs 
an hour for a 9 to 10-hour ‘day in 
1914 has been increased to 3% to 4 
marks per hour for an 8-hour day. Coal 
miners now appear to be earning about 
40 marks per day. Before the war a 
foundry laborer earned 60 pfennigs per 
hour on a 10-hour basis. He is now 
paid 3 marks per hour. A skilled molder 
in prewar times received a mark an 
hour, now gets from 4 to 4% marks in 
Berlin, and 5 marks elsewhere in Ger- 
many. This latter disparity is due to the 
fact that the Berlin foundry employers 
have perfected a strong organization, and 
succeeded in crushing a serious strike 
in October and November of last year. 

As the foregoing indicates, the work- 
ing day has been appreciably shortened. 
The 8-hour day is now practically uni- 
versal throyghout the German iron and 


of production. 
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steel industry including the blast fur- 
naces for the operation of which three 
shifts are employed. Many machine 
shops which work only one shift per 
day commence at 6 a. m. and shut down 
at 2 p. m. This same shift is worked 
at the great Krupp plant in Essen, al- 
though at this establishment a _ second 
shift from 2 to 10 p. m. is also em- 
ployed in the machine shops and other 
noncontinuous departments. 

The decrease in the efficiency of labor 
has perhaps been greater in Germany, 
due partly to insufficient nutrition, than 
in any country in the world. In some 
industries production per man _ has 
dropped to as low as 30 per cent of 
the prewar output. Until recently, also, 
labor unions to a very large extent 
prohibited any system of payment by 
results. Fortunately a somewhat im- 
proved spirit has been developed since 
the first of the year. Coal miners, as 














Table II 
German Wages 
Averages For Unskilled Steelworks Labor 
in German Marks Per Day 

Date Men Womes 
SG See ddiecuctevacs 5.54 ate 
Oe ee 5.67 1.65 
BS Sarr 6.29 2.22 
ns TES 66 ou bedec cece 6.93 3.02 
A Eee 7.46 3.46 
ih Minas 6e6eédb eee 8.02 4.11 
i Sn éceeesegeeece 9.88 4.68 
es + shad eed ae.t 11.81 5.68 
a a 12.01 5.88 
i EEE ccageseseeree 12.93 6.65 
nt ivckcbhene ss 14.13 ° 
*Jan. DePescceees cont ne Bae 
TD Gn’ cosacdscouus 38.00 

*Eight-hour day; nine to ten hours previously. 

the result of a vigorous propaganda 


campaign, have been made to partially 
appreciate the serious straits into which 
the country has been plunged by a lack 
They have accordingly, 
as previously mentioned, agreed to work 
two extra half-shifts of 3% hours each 
per week, at double pay. In many other 
plants it has been possible since the 
first of January to reintroduce the 
Akkord or piecework system of wage 
payment. In many cases this has been 
done as the result of referendums taken 
among the men. 

In some cases, as in the Prussian- 
Hessian state railway repair shops, it 
was necessary to close down for a period 
in order to straighten out the labor 
situation. For this purpose the rail- 
road shops throughout Germany were 
closed for about two weeks during 
January. When they were reopened the 
unions signed an agreement to permit 
the reintroduction of piece work. In 
other shops, the premium system has 
been adopted whereby the workers are 
assured their ordinary daily wage’ plus 
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an agreed piece rate based on produc- 
tion. For the alleged purpose of pre- 
venting the amount so paid from becom- 


ing an inducement to overwork, the 
unions in some cases have limited the 
premium to 33 1/3 per cent of the 


ordinary wage. 
Means of Spurring Production, 


All sorts of other expedients are be- 
ing adopted by progressive manufacturers 
to stimulate production. For instance, 
one of the largest steelworks in Dort- 
mund was recently confronted with the 
necessity of rebuilding the top of a 
450-ton blast furnace. It was estimated 
by the superintendent that the job should 
take 21 days employing 60 men on three 
shifts. To make certain that the work 
would be finished on time, the com- 
pany offered each man a bonus of 400 
marks for the completion of the work 
in 21 days. In addition, an extra day’s 
pay was offered for each day saved 
under 21; finally, and here the naked 
realities of German existence again show 
forth, each man was given three pounds 
of flour, a pound of lard and two pounds 
of corned beef, in addition to his ordi- 
nary rations. Direct donations of food 
of this sort are necessary to ensure 
the maintenance of the physical energy 
to execute hard tasks. As a result of 
the food amd money donations, the job 
was completed in about 17 days. 

As a result of care such as the 
going instance illustrates, labor 
tions in the iron and steel industry in 
Germany are on a relatively satisfactory 
is being made 


fore- 
condi- 


basis and slow progress 


toward real efficiency. But it does not 
seem possible that the latter can be 
achieved until food conditions are im- 
proved. 


In the meantime a law has been passed 
making obligatory the appointing of 
joint councils of employers and work- 
men in all plants. These councils are 
known as Betriebsrdte. The legislation 
on which they are based the 
workers such far-reaching rights that the 
strongest protests have been called forth 
from the employers. The plan of opera- 


gives 


tion of these councils is practically the 
same as those with which British and 
American employers are familiar, ex- 


cept that in Germany their organization 
has been made compulsory by law. 
Some months ago the labor 
openly stated that the Betriebsrdte would 
be employed to obtain virtually mastery 
over industry by the men. In other 
words, it was to be simply a means to- 
ward a soviet organization. But the suc- 
cess of the German foundry owners and 
a few other groups of employers in 
combating strikes last fall seems to in- 
dicate that the ambitions of the German 
radical leaders will not be realized im- 
mediately. The tremendous drain on the 


leaders 
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funds of the trade unions as a result of 
strikes had a 

The the 
the months after 
were easily swayed by a 
showing a 


their numerous also has 
sobering effect. 
workers who in 
the armistice 
few 


disinclination to be terrorized. 


masses of 
first 
are now 


resolute men, 


Leaving out political complications, the 


German labor situation, specially in the 
iron and steel industry, appears to be 
mvure promising at present than it has 
becn for some months past But such 
hope as this gives that orderly produc- 
tion may be maintained is_ seriously 
clouded by political disturbance. At the 
same time, a great deal depends on the 
ability of industry to reorganize itself 


and insure credits for the importation 
of food. Whether this can be accom- 
plished no one really knows. As these 
lines were written, the result was 
trembling in the 
balance, and _ the 
German iron and 
steel and other 
large industries 


were being looked 
to to the 
decisive weights 
the favorable 
side of the 
in both the politi- 
industrial 


place 


on 
scale, 
cal and 
arenas. 


The Sloss-Shef- 


field Steel & 

Iron Co. has peti- 

tioned the au- 

thorities of Bir- 

mingham, A la., 

for permission to 

run power trans- 

mission lines from 

its new power 

station at the FIG. 4—POURING 
coke-oven plant 

through the city in order to  con- 
nect with the company’s mines, 
quarries and blast furnaces. Offi- 
cials plan to have their new coke 
ovens operating in full about May 
15. The Birmingham Coke & By- 
Products Co., which recently com- 
pleted 50 Koppers-type ovens, ks 


purchased 22 hopper cars from the 
Northern railroad the [ 
hauling mines to 
ovens, a 


for purpose ol 


coal from its its 


distance of 15 miles. 


Says Funds Are Wasted 


on “Imitation Research” 


Henry Smith Pritchett, president of 
the Carnegie the ad- 
vancement of his 
annual report which was made public 
recently, that great sums have been 
expended by American and 


foundation for 


teaching, states in 


colleges 
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“Imitation research.” 


universities upon 

blaming such expenditures in part for 
present low salaries of teachers, Mr. 
Pritchett says: “College salaries also 
have been diiuted enormously by th« 


tendency of most college faculties and 


governing bodies to bid for students 
by extending the curriculum over the 
whole held of knowledge, a process 
which means great increase in th 
, 
number of teachers and the conse- 
quent leveling down of salaries.” 
Before appealing to the public for 
new funds on an enormous scale, Mr. 
rritchett said universities and col- 
leges should render a statement for 


expenditures during the last five years 
“There 


contribution to 


could be no more whole- 
education to 


ask 


themselves 


some 


said, “than to our uni- 


take 


' ” 
Uay, he 


versities to stock of 





SIDE OF A MODERN GERMAN BASIC OPEN-HEARTH PLANT 


before appealing to the public for 
funds on an enormous scale, and no 
process would be more helpful to the 


profession than to ask the governing 
bodies of these institutions to render 
a sincere and critical statement of the 
esults obtained in education in ou 
higher institutions by the expendi 
tures of the last 25 years. Such a 
self-examination and such a scrutiny 
intelligently conducted would render 
a greater service to education than 


the addition of millions to 


be 


mere new 


used in making new professor- 


departments or even 
th« 


ships, to add new 


to be used in modest additions to 
present salaries. 

“Many 
flourishing, 
their 
ticed into a career for which they are 
not fitted with resultant direct injury 


to their clients and also to themselves.” 


schools 
the 


products are 


worthless law are 


according to report, 


and ill-trained en- 
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By the close of its fourteenth year, 
on June 30, 1919, the Carnegie founda- 
tion had distributed $7,000,000 in re- 
tiring allowances and pensions to 
SoZ persons Of the total expendi- 
tures, $5,600,000 went to 73 institu- 
tions Phe resources of the founda- 
tion now amount to $21,643,000, ac- 


cording to the report. 


Queensland Selects Site 
for State Steelworks 


Official announcement is made that 
the proposed state iron and _ steel 
works to be built by the government 


of (Queensland, Australia, will be 


located at Bowen, a city on the north- 


The 


east coast iron ore is to be 
obtained in Clon 
curry district 
which is 60 miles 


by rail from Bow- 


en, where it is 
declared 140,000,- 
000 tons of ore, 
57.9 per cent in 
iron, low in phos 
phorus and_ sul- 
phur and high in 
silicon is in sight 
Coal of coking 


quality, limestone 
and manganese de 
located 


posits are 


in the immediate 
vicinity of Bowen 


The proposed 


plant will consist 
of one blast fur- 
nace of 350 tons 


daily capacity, one 


battery of by- 
IN THE ESSEN DISTRICT product coke 
ovens, four open- 


hearth furnaces of 60 tons capacity each, 


a 500-ton capacity hot metal mixer, 
blooming mill, combination rail and 
structural mill, with 800 to 1000 tons 
of rail capacity per day and merchant 
mills 


Auxiliary shops and a large foundry 


also will be provided. Space has been 


reserved for a plate mi!l which may be 


erected in the future, if the state de- 
cides to engage in shipbuilding. The 
works are expected to cost not less 
than £2,500,000, and it is planned to 


float a loan to provide the 


necessary 


special 
funds. 
the annual 


is expected to 


output of 
the 
Queensland In 
1913 the state of Queensland imported 
pig iron, semifinished and finished steel 
materials to the amount of £945,345 
1916 to the amount of 


One-third of 


the works go to 


railway department. 


and in 


£ 1,060,229. 











Make Progress in Ferroalloys- 


Use of Electric Furnac: and War Demand Responsible For Rapid Development 
of Industry During Past Five Years—Ore Supply, Tariff and Power 
Costs Will Influence Future Growth 


EVELOPING metallurgical fer- 
D roalloys for use in steel prac- 

tice has progressed with the 
development of the electric furnace, 
and it is not possible to produce the 
majority of the ferroalloys of com- 
mercially required quality without this 
appliance. Exceptions to this are seen 
in blast furnace ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen, blast furnace ferrosilicon 
and thenmit ferrovanadium. From a 
metallurgical standpoint, the main 
problem involved in the production of 
commercial ferroalloys has been the 
manufacture of high tenor alloys, low 
in carbon and _ other impurities, 
chiefly phosphorus and sulphur. 


The quality of the ferroalloys 
has been largely dictated by the steel- 
maker, but it has not always been 
possible for ferroalloy makers to sup- 
ply the exact alloy wanted. It is de- 
sired that ferroalloys for steel metal- 
lurgy shall have reasonably low melting 
points so that they can be readily incor- 
porated into the ordinary steel bath 
without the necessity of superheating 
the steel, and that they shall be homo- 
geneous. The developments of the past 
five years in the United States show 
that the electric furnace is becoming an 
important factor in the production of 
ferroalloys previously made mainly in 


made 


the blast furnace. For example, the 
manufacture in the electric furnace of 
ferromanganese, low-grade ferrosilicon, 


and ferrophosphorus, and ferrovanadium 
has gained ground. 

Ferromanganese is 
furnace alloy, 15 per cent of the total 
domestic output being made electrically 
in 1918. However, the greater part of 
the output wil! continue to be made in 
the blast furnace. Silicomanganese is 
now a regular commercial electric fur- 
nace alloy, and low grade iron-manga- 
nese alloys have been made electrically 
Because of the savings of fuel and 
manganese, electric furnace ferromanga- 
nese will continue to be made in local- 
ities favored by high-grade ore and 
nearby hydroclectric power at reason- 
ably low rates. 

Ferrosilicon of various grades is now 
regularly made in the electric furnaces 
in the United States, and electric fur- 
race ferrosilicon plants have the choice 
of a wide range of alloys to manufac- 


now an _ electric 


BY ROBERT J. ANDERSON 





Outlines PresentStatus 
of Alloy Industry 


N THIS, the second installment 
of a paper presented at the 
thirty-seventh general meeting of 
the American Electrochemical so- 
ciety at Boston, April 8-10, 1920, 
the author, Robert J. Anderson, 
metallurgist, United States bureau 
of mines, Pittsburgh, outlines the 
present staius of the ferroalloy in- 
dustry and discusses the probable 
effect of the cost of power, location 
of plant, tariff, etc., upon the fu- 
ture development of alloy many- 
facture. He shows that although 
certain ores exist in abundance in 
the United States, in cases 
it is cheaper to use imported mate- 
rial on account of the high cost of 
the production and transportation 
of domestic ore. 


some 











ture. Normally, the alloys made in the 
blast furnace are low-silicon alloys, 
known as bessemer ferrosilicons, and the 
standard grades contain 10, 11 and 12 
per cent silicon. All other ferrosilicons, 
50, 75, 80, and 90 per cent grades, are 
made in the electric furnace; the lower 
grades containing 10 to 15 per cent sili- 
con have also been regularly made in the 
furnace during the past 
The latter have doubtless 
to stay, and it appears that this 
had held its even in the 
settled markets. The electric 
production of ferrosilicon has grown t 
proportions, but the 
plants in the United States has 
confined in the to localities where 
electric power is relatively cheap, as a! 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Keokuk, Iowa 
The large consumption of power in the 
reduction of the main 
item of cost, but plants have been oper- 


electric few 


years. come 
alloy 
late 


own un- 


furnace 


large location of 
heen 


main 


ferrosilicon is 


ated at points where electric power is 
relatively dear, as at Baltimore, Annis- 
Ala., near Pittsburgh. 


Making Ferrochromium 


ton, and 


manufactured in 
furnace 


Ferrochromium is 
greater tonnage by the electric 
than any other ferroalloy except ferro- 
silicon, and the capacity of the existing 
plants in 1918 was placed at 25,000 tons 
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per Accurate statistics 
available. 


nace 


annum. 
The passing of the blast fur- 
reduction of 
demands of 


are not 
ferrochromium 
and the steelmakers 
fairly low-carbon alloys high in chro- 
mium have firmly established the electric 
furnace in this branch of 
manufacture. Some 
and = carbon-free 

made by the thermit process, but these 


for 


for 


ferroalloy 
chromium metal 
ferrochromium is 


materials cannot compete on a price 
basis with electric furnace ferro- 
chromium. Expansion in electric fur- 


nace manufacture of ferrotungsten in 
the United States has been most re- 
markable during the past five years, 
particularly in the western states of 
Colorado, California, and Washington. 
Some of the new companies have 
dropped out during the period of 
liquidation in 1919 but the majority of 
them have continued to make ferro- 
tungsten even in the face of foreign 
dumping. 

The manufacture of ferrotungsten in 
this country is firmly established, and 
provided sufficient supplies of ore can 
be obtained the majority of the ferro- 


tungsten makers will apparently be able 
to continue operations, tariff 
tariff. Ferrovanadium manufacture in 
the electric furnace has gained ground, 
although the thermit still 
tributes the the 
output; most of 


or no 


process con- 


greater part of do- 


mestic this is because 
the production is made by 

pany using the thermit method, but the 
tendency toward electric furnace manu- 
facture is Ferromolybdenum is 
exclusively an electric furnace alloy; it 
the usual ferroalloy olant 
having an output of various kinds of 
Electric furnace ferrotitanium 
(high in carbon) is the principal iron- 
titanium but the 
free product is stiil produced in 


one com- 


strong. 
is made in 
alloys. 
carbon- 


alloy made, 


fairly 


lerge amounts. Ferrouranium is an 
electric furnace alloy exclusively, but 
most of the ferrozirconium has _ been 


made by the thermit process. The mode 
of manufacture of the minor alloys has 
heen indicated already, but it is well to 
again mention the increasing use of the 


electric furnace for the production of 
ferrophosphorus, and the. experiments 
with electric furnace ferrosilico-alu- 
minum. 


In viewing the present status of the 
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electric furnace manufacture of the 
principal ferroalloys, the United States 
stands in a very strong position as com- 
pared to its prewar status, both as to 
metallurgy and output. Significant ad- 
vances have been made, but the idea is 
prevalent that these may be allowed to 
languish because of inability of many of 
the new companies to continue -operat- 
ing. It is certain that with the war 
demand withdrawn and foreign com- 
petition again active, as well as with a 
return to normal conditions, many new 
companies cannot continue in ferroalloy 
manufacture, and the future has been 
largely discounted by the readjustments 
in 1919. However, the technical ad- 
vances in metallurgy will be applied by 
companies which do continue to oper- 
ate, and the experiments of the war 
period will point the way to less costly 
future progress. 


Rapid Development in Past Fivé Years 


Metallurgically, and from the stand- 
point of output, more has been ac- 
complished in  ferroalloy manufacture 
during the period 1914 to 1918 than in 
the 20 years preceding the war. There 
is no reason to fear for the technical 


standing of the United States in the 
metallurgy of the ferroalloys. Wher 
attempting to forevast the immediate 


future outlook for the industry in the 
light of recent developments, it is, 
however, necessary to consider a num- 
ber of factors which affect the produc- 
tion of ferroalloys in this country; chief 
among these are ore supplies, foreign 
competition, and power costs. 

The future of the domestic ferroalloy 
industry is somewhat conjectural at 
the present time, particularly as_ re- 
gards ferrochromium and ferrotungsten, 
as well as ferrosilicon, because of tariff 
zgitation, and the uncertain industrial 
outlook. There has been witnessed a 
remarkable development in the United 
States during the period from 1914 to 
1918 in the production otf all kinds of 
ferroalloys, until the world’s industry 
was centered here rather than in France 
During 1919, the industry largely col 
lepsed because of definite causes al- 
ready discussed, 

Generally speaking, the ferroalloy in- 
dustry may be said to follow the rise 
and fall in the steel trade, but it is no* 


advisable to take this generality too 
l.terally. The readjustments during 
1919 have shown, however, that the 


domestic industry is not at all likely to 
decline permanently to prewar levels, 
but will continue to hold the greater 
part of its gain acquired during the 
war period. The more important fac- 
tors affecting ferroalloy manufacture in 
the United States include costs and 
supplies of metallurgical ores, quality 
of ores, freight rates on ores and alloys, 
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location of ores in respect to location 
of hydro-electric power sites, cost of 
electric power and coke (anthracite coal 
and charcoal), costs and supplies of re- 
fractories and fluxes, demands of the 
steelmakers as to quality of ferroalloys, 
tariffs and the trade situation, steel out- 
put, development and use of special and 
nigh-speed steels, and several other 
items. 


The United States is 
independent for its supply of metal- 
lurgical ores for ferroalloy manufac- 
ture, despite the fact that some mis- 
leading statements to the contrary have 
appeared. Moreover, in the case of 
particular ores such as chromium and 
tungsten ores, although this country 
can supply its own internal require- 
ments in emergencies, it is not eco- 
nomically possible to do so in normal 
times because of the strong competition 
with cheap foreign ores. It is more 
precise to say, however, that the strong 
competition existing among ore muners 
for the domestic market is rather more 
among foreign producers than betweer 
domestic mines and foreign ones. Un- 
assailable statistics and cost figures 
have shown that the domestic miner 
of metallurgical ores of chromium, 
tungsten, and manganese cannot at- 
tempt to compete with the cheap and 
high-grade foreign ores, which can be 
laid down at Atlantic ports even against 
high ocean-freight rates at much lower 
prices than must be paid for lowes 
grade domestic ores f.o.b. mines. 

With exception of the period during 
the recent war, this country has been 
quite largely dependent upon foreign 
ores for many years, and it will con- 
tinue to be so dependent, in the opinion 
of the domestic ore producers, unless 
suitable protection is given so that the 
domestic miners can operate their mines 
The Timberlake and Kahn bills, de- 
signed to protect the tungsten and 
chromium interests of the country, may 
be cited in connection with tariff regu- 
lations now pending which vitally con- 
cern ore producers, ferroalloy makers, 
and steel manufacturers, and ultimately 
the consuming public. The outcome of 
the legislation proposed and pending is 
somewhat doubtful, but constructive 
legislation is expected to insure the 
future of the domestic ferroalloy in- 
dustry in all its branches. 

In regard to manganese ores, it is 
believed that some of the large domestic 
mines may be able to continue operat- 
ing, tariff or no tariff, but such mines, 
as in the past, must be high-grade and 
favorably located with respect to the 
market. Thus, the Arkansas, Virginia, 
California, and possibly Montana mines 
will continue to be worked for sup- 
flies of manganese ore for ferroalloy 
manufacture, but the great bulk of the 


not internally 
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ore supplies for ferromanganese must 
continue to come from Brazil and India, 
and Russia, if the latter ever gets on a 
rational basis again. The bulk of the 
manganese ore must continue to come 
from foreign sources, because domestic 
ores of the required grade are not 
existent in sufficient quantity. 


The operation of electric furnace 
plants near domestic mines will tend 
to increase, provided hydroelectric 


power is available nearby and the mine 
is not too far from the market for 
ferroalloys. The !‘argest Pacific coast 
alloy makers, for example, can doubt- 
less continue to make ferroalloys, but 
ferroalloy manufacture in Montana 
even from nearby ores and with iairly 
cheap hydroelectric power is not an 
economic possibility at the present time. 
Where there is a fairly high-grade 
manganese mine, near the steelmaking 
center of the United States, as at Neva, 
Tenn., it will probably be profitable to 
operate an electric furnace plant for 
the production of ferromanganese near 
the mine and ship the alloy. The ore 
situation in manganese markedly affects 
the manufacture of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen in the United States, par- 
ticularly as to location of plants. 

The situation as to available domestic 
supplies of tungsten ores is one which 
is so intimately linked with costs and 
foreign competition that a word of ex- 
jlanation is necessary. Incidentally, it 
may be said that no branch of the 
fcrroalloy industry is in greater need 
oj stabilization than tungsten. Large 
supplies of tungsten ores are available 
in the Atolia, Cal., and Boulder, Colo., 
fields, and the newly opened Nevada 
district is promising; the surface de- 
posits of exceptional richness in the 
first two fields are exhausted and deep 
mining is now required for removing 
the ore. 


Effect of Tariff on Industry 


However, under an ad valorem tariff 
of 10 per cent on tungsten-bearing ore, 
American mines must practically sus- 
pend operations in a $17 ore market, 
South American mines must stop pro- 
duction at from $11 to $12 a unit, but 
Chinese ore can still be shipped at $7 
a unit (now that Chinese provincial 
taxes on tungsten ore have been re- 
moved). ‘This simply means that the 
question of price, and price alone, de- 
termines where the domestic ferro- 
tungsten maker obtains his ore. Some 
qualification of the statement just made 
is necessary; for example, some grades 
of Chinese ore containing tin, bismuth, 
and copper are objectionable, and these 
ores are penalized because of the smelt- 
ing difficulties. Even under the pro- 
posed Timberlake bill, over half of the 
tungsten ore supplies for the domestic 
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manufacture of ferrotungsten and tung- 
sten powder must continue to be drawn 
from foreign sources. 

In the matter of chromium ores, the 
situation is somewhai analogous to tha: 
cf tungsten, although even under the 
prices and. demand, restriction of im- 
ports, scarcity of ocean bottoms, and 
high ocean freight rates, more than one- 
half of the chromite and chromiferou: 
iron ore consumed in the United States 
in 1918 came from distant foreign 
sources, principally New Caledonia, 
Rhodesia, and Brazil. The bulk of the 
metallurgical ore for the manufacture 
cf ferrochromium must continue to 
come from foreign sources, tariff or no 
tariff, but reasonable protection, such as 
suggested: in the Kahn bill, will pro- 
vide for the average cost mines operat- 


ing in competition for the domestic 
market with New Caledonia and Rho- 
desia. 


Molybdenum Ore Plentiful 


There is an abundance of molyb- 
dcnum ore is the Ur ved States, the 
cevelopments at Climax, Colo. being 


especially noteworthy; all the domestic 
requirements for metallurgical ore for 
the production of ferromolybdenum can 
be readily taken care of by the Colo- 
rado mines. The ore supplies available 
ere more than sufficient 1o provide for 
any demand now discernible, for 30 
years, and output is solely dependent 
upon the developments which may occur 
in molybdenum steels. Ordinarily, not 
much ilmenite or titaniferous iron ore 
is produced in the United States, and 
the supplies required are imported; the 
domestic resources are, however, large. 

A new development caiculated to in- 
crease the domestic output of rutile and 
ilmenite (as well as zircon and monaz- 
ite) is the new milling plant at Pablo 
Beach, Fla., which is operating on lecal 
complex monazite sands. The output 
cf rutile by the Virginia mines is, how 
ever, usually in excess of the demand. 
Ample supplies of silica for ferrosilicon 
or siliceous iron ores, are available, and 
ihe cost of raw materials for the manu- 
facture of ferrosilicon is normally low; 
{ferrosilicon makers at times feel the 
pinch of the iron scrap markets, but 
there is no difficulty in obtaining sufh- 
cient silica. 

Vanadium ores for the 
of ferrovanadium’ still continue to be 
drawn largely from Peru, and unless 
the demand for ferrovanadium increases 
markedly, there is !ittle prospect that 
the vanadinites of New Mexico and 
Arizona can contribute supplies; decline 
of the Peruvian ore reserves may in- 
crease the use of domestic ores. Ferro- 
vanadium is also made, however, from 
the by-products of radium extraction, 
and the carnotite ore of Colorado is 


manufacture 
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the chief domestic source of supply of 
vanadium. Most of the zirconium ore 
used to date has come from Brazil, but 
there is the possibility that the recent 
developments may be able to 
part of the zirconium 
the country. Ample supplies 
ores are for the 
ferroaluminum, 


I'lorida 
supply 
ments of 
of domestic 
production of 
boron, and _ ferrophosphorus, in 
event that any demand appears for the 
first tuo, while the abundant phosphate 
other southern 


require- 


available 
ferro- 
the 


rock of Tennessee and 
states can 
mands for 
The cost 
pewer for electrometallurgical 
a determining factor in the location of 
ferroalloy the 
choice of process some 
The domestic 
been centered 
cheap power, viz., 
and the Pacific 
former place, but 
outrageous prices during 


supply all discernible de- 
ferrophosphorus. 

and availability of electric 
work is 
plants as well as in 
employed for 


alloys. ferroalloy indus- 


try has for years near 
sources of relatively 
Falls 
the 
advent of 


was 


coast, 


with 


Niagara 

largely in 
the 
the war it 
plants at points where power was rela- 


profitable to operate 
trvely costly and far removed from the 


steelmaking centers. Foreign ferroalloy 
progress has largely followed the hydro- 


electric developments in France, Switzer- 


land, Italy, Norway, and Sweden, and 
the domestic ferroalloy industry did 
not expand at the same rate as the 
foreign industry prior to the war be- 


cause of lack of cheap power and the 
where it 
This 


soor 


remoteness of cheap 
might have been made available 
which will 
the United 
plants continue to be 
the 
(1) 


location 


power 


not be 
States, 


is a condition 
overcome in and 
ferroalloys will 
according to rela- 
factors: 


(2) 


distance to 


lecated chiefly 


t:ve weight of these cost 
and availability of powcr; 
of hydroelectric plart; (3) 
steelmaking centers; (4) location of 
high-grade ore supplies. The first three 
factors are the predominating ones un- 
der normal but emergencies 
such as a war can radically upset 
cepted practice. Thus, with prices suffi 
ciently high, it profitable to 
use relatively costly electric power for 
the manufacture of ferromanganese 
rather than to employ the blast furnace 
and coke as a fuel; high coke prices 
end heavy demand coupled high 
prices made the electric furnace manu- 


condtions, 
ac- 


has been 


with 


facture of ferromanganese economically 
possible even in districts from 
the ferromanganese markets. 

The trade situation in metallurgical 
ores ferroalloys is linked 
with the matter of protective tariffs, 
but small ad valorem tariffs as em 
bodied in the Payne and Underwood 
bills had no practical effect on the inter- 
national markets. The present and re- 
demoralized exchange rates have 


remote 


and closely 


cent 
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froven to be the most disconcerting of 


tariffs, because with a premium on 
dollars and a discount on francs, 
pounds, marks and lire, the foreigner 
is anxious to sell here and buy else- 
where. Thus, in 1919 it was thought 
that much of the overstock of ferro- 
alloys held in the United States could 


be disposed of to satisfy the presumed 


pent-up foreign demand, but under offer- 


ings of foreign alloys at prices below 
even the domestic resale market such 
hopes quickly faded. There were also 
abnormally heavy overstocks of ferro- 


alloys on hand in foreign countries 
when the 
stocks both 


temporary flooding of the markets. 


war ended, and these over- 
caused a 
The 
result was an extremely confused mar- 
ket in 1919, 
resales and dumping of 


Without 


situation at 


here and abroad 


which was dominated by 
foreign 
the 


can be 


alloys. 


going into exchange 


length, it readily 
seen that foreign business in ferroalloys 


booked 


conditions, 


cannot be for large tonnages 


the 


among 


under present and for- 


eign countries must trade them- 


selves. To consider a specific example; 


depressed exchange rates are more 


iavorable to England than to the United 


States because the former country can 


secure and keep all the European trade 


she can care for, so long as the British 
pound costs less in Paris or Berlin 
than the American dollar. 

Ferroalloys Follow Steel Trade 

It has been previously pointed out 
that the domestic consumption is close- 
tv linked with the rise and fall in the 
steel trade, and development in the 
lerroalloy industry closely follows de- 
velopment in the steel industry. Un- 
filled steel tonnage is, of course, the 
barometer of industrial conditions gen- 


crally, but it is particularly the barom- 
cer of the ferroalloy industry, because 
steel- 
The 
market in the past five years, with the 


all metallurgical ferroalloys are 


making alloys and nothing else. 


exception of 1919, was largely a sellers’ 


market, and competition is just begin- 
ning to be felt. Ocean freight rates 
for both ores and alloys may be ex- 


but 
downward 


pected to be reduced, production 


costs cannot show a trend 


until the present general inflation is over. 
In normal times, Great Britain can 
the 


but 


American ferromanganese 
market, during the latter 
i919, with exchange on London at $4.30, 
British than 
and their higher, domestic 
and British makers of ferromanganese 
competed the American market al- 
most entirely on a delivery basis, be- 
cause prices were practically the same. 
The trade situation in metal- 
lurgical ores and alloys is a most im- 
portant consideration. 


dominat¢ 
part of 
costs lower 


labor ours, 


fuel costs 


for 


most 
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FIG. 1—BINS ARE NUMBERED 80 AS 
IGH prices and the difficulty in 


deliveries bring into 
the 


adequate 


obtaining 
prominence question of 


maintaining an stores sys- 


Lack 


sometimes 


tem in manufacturing plants. 
stores has 
the ink 


the profit page of a plant’s ledger and 


of a system 


been cause of red marks on 


a good stores system invariably pays 
for itself many times over. 

In constructing a modern plant, 
well arranged storerooms and com- 


plete storage systems often constitute 
a part of the plan just as securely en- 
the 


department. In 


trenched in organization as any 


other older plants 


have not been 


often 


where storage 
the 


year to 


systems 
carried 
the 


system 


installed, neglect is 


on from with idea 
that the 


would 


year 
installation of such a 
altera- 
The 


Co., at 


involve too extensive 
the 


Tube 


plant management. 
& Stamping 
originally 
tin 
Civil 
system 


tions in 
American 
which 


Bridgeport, Conn., 


the manufacture of plate 
after the 


stores 


started 


and sheets soon war 


has recently installed a 


in an old plant and with entire suc 
cess. 
The 


historical 
the first 


plant itself is of considerable 


having contained 
cold-rolled strip mill in 
America. In 1877, S. R. Wilmott, one 
of the of the Bridgeport 
trass Co., in looking for material to 
metal work, 
and _ sheets. 


interest, 


founders 
brass for sheet 
making tin plate 
Unable to get raw material for his use 


supplant 
started 


he developed a mill for cold rolled 
strips. His first mill, which he made 
at his own plant, consisted of fotr 


rolls, two 10-inch rolls supporting a 


TO FACILITATE LOCATING MATERIAL 

10-inch roll 
The Strip to be rolled passed 

the 3-inch roll 

the 10-inch 

mill it possible to 


3-inch roll, and a_ third 
above. 
between it 

With this 
obtain a 15 
single pass 
the rolls 
were made of crucible steel. Mr. Wil- 
the H. Hobbs Co., 


the American Tin 


over and 


and top roll 
was 
reduction in a 


All 


per cent 


from 14-gage_ sheets. 


mott later formed 


bought out 
ce.. which 
into the 


& Stamping 


which 
Plate 
veloped 


and eventually d 


present American 
Co., 
Bridgeport. 

the 


three 


Tube having three 


plants in 
contains 


At present plant 


75-ton 


one 


and 35-ton open-hearth 
furnaces, and a 34-inch blooming mill, 


all located on the water front so that 


scrap and pig iron may be brought 
to the company’s docks by boat. Thx 
installation of the stores system has 
been complicated somewhat by the 
fact that the company’s three plants 
are located in different parts of the 
city. However, for the purpose of 
this description, the headquarters plant 
only will be covered. This is_ the 


plant containing the offices, the strip 
mill, the pickling plant, the stamping 
department, machine 


and drawing 


shops and other departments. 


Selecting Location of Storchouse 


After deciding to install a stores sys 
tem the the 
physical one involving the location of the 
storehouse and the method of handling 
material. Wherever stores include heavy 
parts and run into large aggregate ton- 
advisable from the view- 
stores manager to have 
located the ground 


first consideration was 


nages, it is 
point of the 


the storeroom on 
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MINIMUM MAXIMUM DELIVERY 
BIN LABEL 
FIG. 2—BIN LABELS ARE PROVIDED FOR EACH 
ARTICLE STORED AND ARE CAREFULLY 
KEPT UP TO DATE 
floor of the plant In actual practice, 
however, it is not always possible to 


do this because of the value of ground 
manufacturing purposes. 
the Bridgeport 
found impracticable 
the first floor. 
space was found to 

floor, immediately 
most 


floor for 
This 
plant 
to locate a 
The 
be on 


space 


was the case at 


where it was 
storeroom on 

available 
the 
above the cold drawing room. In 


best 


sect ynd 


plants accessibility of a storeroom from 
all departments must be a factor in its 
location, in addition to convenience in 
transferring material from cars or from 
receiving room to storeroom. Men with 
requisitions for material from the differ 
frequent trips 
routes or 


up the 


ent foremen will make 


after material and devious 


distances rapidly 


lost 


undue run 


amount of time. 


Having secured a good central loca- 
the the 
sign of the racks, bins or other means 
of keeping the various articles separated, 
yet readily the case in 
question the design of racks was given 
considerable attention, with three main 
mind: First, convenience in 
lettering so that any 
article might be easily found by those 
not familiar with the storeroom and 
guided only by the stores index; second, 
of and third, economy 
of cost. From consideration of the 
first item the racks were arranged in 
parallel rows with a central aisle sep- 
arating the entire room into two divi- 


tion, next consideration is de- 


accessible. In 


items in 


arrangement and 


economy space, 
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sions. Each row consisted of racks 
placed back to” back as shown in Fig. 1. 
The rows were then given numbers, 
those on one side of the aisle being 
given even numbers, and those on the 
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large size, 24% x 24% inches, was 
found to be large enough for nearly 
all of the usual articles and where still 
larger space was required, shelves or 
partitions were left out or else special 

















































































































other side odd numbers. Separate num- racks were made. The scheme has 
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bers were given to each of the two been to provide as far as possible in- 


sets of racks forming a row so that at 
a glance one could tell in which aisle 
to look. The racks themselves were 
lettered from the central aisle outward 
giving each tier a consecutive letter of 
the alphabet. This lettering arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 1, where it will 
be noticed that numbers are given to 
each compartment consecutively from 
the bottom up. Thus compartment 3A-1 
is the bottom compartment nearest the 
center aisle in the set of tiers numbered 
3. Any system of lettering and num- 
bering which enables one to easily find 
the desired material is of course’ satis- 
factory, but the detail of the presen* 
system is given here because it is the 
result of considerable study and has 
worked out entirely satisfactory both 
in the bookkeeping end and in the actual 
storing of articles. 


Designing Racks 


The design of the racks must be de- 
termined for each individual plant and 
is dependent largely upon the size of 
‘different stocks carried. Each rack unit 
iin the Bridgeport storeroom was made 
‘up with sixteen 24% x 24%-inch com- 
ypartments, the rack itself being 2 feet 
«deep from front to back. These com- 
rpartments were found easily adaptable 
to further division, and in this way 
ibins could be constructed to suit indi- 
‘vidual articles. One additional shelf 
‘would turn an original compartment 
into two bins, each 12 x 24 inches. 
"Whereas a further vertical division would 
give ‘bins each 12 x 12 inches. The 


terchangeable drawers or bins to fit the 
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quires heavier shelving material than «4 
narrow compartment. 
The compartments are 
which of course insufficient 
and many other articles. To get around 
this difficulty, and yet to keep the ex- 
pense down, the two sets of racks which 
placed back back 
distance feet 


? 


2 feet deep 


is for rods 


were 
and 


were to 
arated of 
fastened rigidly in this position by cross 


sep- 


a then 


pieces. This meant that a bin or drawer 
could carry rods or other material 3 
feet long or more without its tipping 
back into the space between the racks. 
This arrangement has been found of 
advantage in other ways as well for 


it enables a person to get in between 
the racks in case of necessity and also 


provides better lighting features. 
Storing Barrels 


Barrels of oil, piles of waste, bulk 
material such as emery and sand, have 
to be given individual consideration 
At the Bridgeport plant are 
stored in a single row forming an ex- 
tension of one the rows of racks 
Exceedingly large valves and 
large stock machine parts are alsoustored 
separately as continuation of the estab- 


lished rows. 


barrels 


of 


some 


This much may constitute the physical 
















































































compartments. In arranging compart- end of the stores system. The rest is 
ments the height is usually determined the bookkeeping end. Wherever _possi- 
by the height which a man can reach ble, bin labels, as shown in Fig. 2, are 
to take down a bin or to obtain mate- used. These are placed on the front 
rial. In some cases, however, where of the bin or on the compartment, or in 
the storeroom is located on the second special cases on the commodity itself. 
floor the strength of the floor and the One reason for a stores system is to 
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FIG. 4—THE STORES BALANCE CARD 


weight of the material stored may limit 
the height. The size of the compart- 
ment also is determined to some extent 
by the question of strength of the rack 
as a whole to support the material 
stored in it. A wide compartment re- 








FORMS AN ACCESSIBLE RECORD OF THE COST OF ALL MATERIAL 


prevent loss of material but scarcely less 
important than this is the advantage of 
having material on hand when required. 

A proper stores system will keep 
stock down to the lowest point consistent 
with economy in purchasing and insur- 
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ance against running out of any one 
commodity. From this it develops that 
a minimum and a maximum quantity 
must be determined for each individual 
commodity. Take the case of files for 
instance; a minimum number must be 
determined which is dependent upon 
the average rate of usage in the plant 
and the time needed for delivery after 
ordering. If the file consumption is one 
dozen a day and the time needed for 
delivery of new stock after order is 
two weeks, then the minimum must be 
at least 14 dozen. Eighteen or twenty 
dozen would probably be designated 
as a minimum in such a case. The 
maximum is usually determined by the 
amount which may be economically pur- 
chased. In the case of files, it would 
probably be inadvisable to split a gross 
in ordering. Another factor in determin- 
ing the maximum is the desire to re- 
duce the work of ordering as much as 
possible. At the same time, it must be 
kept in mind that an unduly large stock 
in the storeroom’ represents capital 
which is not earning dividends. The 
maximum and minimum points are thus 
seen to be an important part of the 
stores system. Almost any maximum 
or any minimum is better than no maxi- 
mum or minimum. 


Represents Minimum Physically 


Wherever possible, the minimum must 
be physically represented. If 18 dozen 
is determined as the minimum of files, 
the 18 dozen should be tied together or 
placed in a separate part of the bin so 
that the storekeeper will be able to tell 
at a glance when this minimum has been 
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and thereafter need never be counted 
by the storekeeper, even in taking in- 
ventory. The records for each com- 
modity show the size of order usually 
placed so that replenishing stock in near- 
ly all cases is reduced to automatic 
procedure. As soon as the minimum has 
been reached, the storekeeper sends in 
a purchase requisition, as shown in 
Fig. 3, which contains a description 
of the commodity wanted, a notation of 
the stock on hand, the estimated time 
which this will last, the time which the 
new lot will last, and the firm from 
which materials have usually been pur- 
chased. These requisitions are made 
out in duplicate and are copied directly 
from the bin label which by showing 
the minimum and maximum indicates the 
size of the order. In most cases this 
equals the difference between these two 
amounts. 


Nature of Requisitions 


The storekeeper has adopted the rule 
that only items bought from one firm 
shall appear on the same request. This 
is to simplify filing and the distribution 
of costs. When a request to purchase 
is made out because supplies have 
reached a minimum, it is stamped “min- 
imum reached.” When unclassified stores 
are ordered, the request to purchase 
must originate with the department 
needing them, but must be passed 
through the storekeeper’s office. In or- 
der that he may be sure that the stores 
are not on hand, or already ordered, 
these requisitions are stamped by the 
storekeeper “none in stores.” All pur- 
chase requisitions, therefore, are stamped 
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FIG. 6—RED TAGS ARE USED TO DENOTE THAT 
AN ORDER FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES 
HAS BEEN PLACED 


request number, the quantity ordered, 
the time required for delivery, and other 
information. These stores balance cards 
are kept in light swinging aluminum 
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FIG. 5—DAILY REPORTS FURNISH THE HEAD OF THE STORES DEPARTMENT WITH A RECORD EACH 


reached. In the Bridgeport storeroom 
the minimum quantities when possible 
have been placed at the back of the bins 
with a red card in front of them sep- 
arating them from the balance of the 
stock. The minimum amount is defi- 
nitely known, is recorded on the books, 


THE PREVIOUS DAY 


either “minimum reached” or “none in 
stores.” Both copies of these requi- 
sitions go to the balance clerk where 
they are checked and assigned a number. 
A balance card, as shown in Fig. 4, is 
then made out for each item listed on 
the requisition. These items show the 


MORNING OF ALL MATERIAL RECEIVED DURING 


holders mounted conveniently along the 
back of the balance clerk’s desk, so that 
the latest unit price of any item in 
store may be quickly and easily found. 

These cards have proved their value 
many times over, and they constitute the 
principal means of tying in the stores 
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STORES SYMBOL . 
CHARGE TO ORDER NO. STORES SYMBOL CREDIT TO ORDER NO. 
: Quantity Unit Weight Unit Value Total Vales a: Unt Wohi Una Valow Toral Valve 
iss 
1N DESCRIPTION 
MONTH DAY YEAR MONTH Oay YEAR 
STORES REQUISITION STORES RECEIPT 
General Storekeeper : 19 19 





PLEASE CREDIT ABOVE 





Please issue above to _0¢?t Ne. 
Dote 


SIUNED BY PORE MAN 











General Storekeeper: 


TO DEPT 


SIGNED BY FORT MAN 













































































Bint Se REQUESTING STORKS 
RETVANING STORES — 
ENTERED IN 

. Stores described above have been issued ENTERED Bt | Stores described above have been received 

Bal Acet.] Dist. Hel acct. | Dist. [CostAcct Stones 
Sanne STOREKEEPER by os 
OREKE 
‘ 3236 29™ 
; ronm x03 
FIG. 7—FOREMEN MUST MAKE OUT THIS FORM BEFORE OBTAINING ANY MATERIAL FROM THE STOREROOM FIG. 8—MATERIAL TURNED INTO THE 
STOREROOM IS CREDITED TO THE PROPER ORDER NUMBER ON THIS FORM 

system with the general bookkeeping and the date of order are then copied copy of this daily report is sent to 


of the company. The use of these cards 
will be further explained later on. 

In order to give a more comprehen- 
sive view of each feature of the stores 
system, it will perhaps be better to 
follow through the purchase of mate- 
rial from the time the minimum is 
reached in the storeroom until new 
supplies have As has been 
explained, the request to purchase in 
case of unclassified material originates 
with the storekeeper and in any case 
passes through the storekeeper’s hands. 
After these requests have gone to the 
balance clerk where they are entered 
as described, the original copy is for- 
warded to the purchasing department 
and the duplicate copy is attached to 
the new balance card and filed until the 
purchase order has been actually issued 
and duplicates received by the balance 


arrived. 


clerk. On receipt of the original copy 
of the purchase requisition, the pur- 
-chasing department, after examination 


and approval, makes out a purchase or- 
der in five copies. 


Route of Purchase Order 


The original is sent to the manufac- 
turer or the concern which is to supply 
the material. The second copy is filed 
in the purchasing department. The third 
copy is sent to the receiving clerk at 
the mill to which delivery is to be made, 
and the fourth and fifth copies are sent 
to the balance clerk. Here the copy is 
checked against the duplicate request 
to purchase, which, as explained, has 
been attached to the balance card and 
filed. Any changes must be noted on 
both, and errors must be immediately 
corrected. The purchase order number 


onto the stores balance card, after which 
one of the copies of the purchase order 
is filed in numerical file in the balance 
clerk’s department. The other 
dated for follow-up and filed in a regu 
lar dated follow-up file under the name 
of the firm which is to supply the ma- 
The duplicate requisition or re- 
quest to purchase after it has served 
the foregoing purpose at the of 
the balance clerk, is returned the 
storekeeper which serves as a notice to 


copy is 


terial. 


office 


to 


him that goods have been ordered. The 
storekeeper in turn makes notation of 
any changes appearing on this return 
slip and corrects his date accordingly. 
The duplicate requisition is then filed 
by him in a file headed “on order.” 


Receiving Supplies 
In first putting the stores department 
into operation, it was necessary to clamp 
down the lid tightly on the receipt or 
disbursement of material from any plant 
through any channels other than the re- 


ceiving and shipping departments. One 
of the most important rules in any 
stores system must be that no material 
of any nature shall enter the plant 
through any source other than the re- 
ceiving department. If this is not en 
forced, it is impossible to localize re- 


sponsibility. The receiving clerk's duties 
may briefly be stated as follows: 


1. He must check the goods received 
with their proper purchase order, mark- 
ing on his copies of the order informa- 
tions as to quantitv, weight, date re- 
ceived, etc. The invoice itself should 
never be used as a basis for reporting 
receipts. 

2. He is to keep a daily report of ma- 
terial received as shown in Fig. 5. A 


the balance clerk’s office and its use will 
be described more fully later. 

3. He is to make out a receiving slip 
or stores form for each item received by 
him. This calls for filling in the date re- 
ceived, name of the firm, description of 
the goods, the quantity, name of the de- 
partment which is to get the goods in 
case they do not go to the storeroom, 
shipping date and changes, and a no- 
tation as to whether or not the order 
is completed. Several items may be list- 
ed on the same receiving order, in case 
they are already included on the same 
purchase order and are for one depart- 
ment. 

4. He 


struction to 


must issue the necessary in- 
deliver the material to the 
department for which it is intended, 
being sure to obtain in return the sig- 
nature of the foreman in charge on one 
copy of the receiving slip. 

5. He later forwards his copy of 
the purchase order to the balance clerk 
as soon as the order has been completed 


by the receipt of the material. The 
receiving slip after being receipted by 
the foreman, who gets the material, is 


forwarded to the purchasing department 
where it serves notice that goods have 
reached required destination and fur- 
nishes the authority without which in- 
voices must not be paid. When mate- 
rial is ordered for the storeroom, the 
receiving slip is signed by the store- 
keeper -and the procedure is otherwise 
the same. 


File Daily Report 


report of 
the balance 
has 
bal- 


Upon of the daily 
material as shown at Fig. 5, 
clerk article 


been 


receipt 


which 
on the 


records each 
sent to the storeroom 
ance card for that article, being care- 
ful to enter the number of the pur- 
chase order on which the good? were 
bought. The daily report of material 
is then filed in a binder in chronological 
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order. From the receiving slip, the bal- ment received is only part of the total be controlled by the maximum and 
ance clerk transfers the unit price to order. minimum principles applying to stand- 
the proper balance card and this com- This completes the circuit for the usu- ard commodities, as already described 


pletes his record of the transaction. At al run of ordering and receiving mate- but the detail of this, which has been 
the storeroom, still further routine is rial at the storeroom. The work of worked out at the Bridgeport plant, is 
necessary. the storekeeper may be partially judged beyond the scope of the present arti- 
. es from this outline. In reality there are cle. It often happens also that it is 
Use of Red Tag tl TN ‘ . s 2 ee 
. many irregular features which enter necessary to exceed the established maxi- 
At the time his original request for into any stores system, and a good mum on account of opportunities to buy 
material has been sent in the store- storekeeper with aptitude for detail and at greatly reduced prices. One such 
keeper must place a red tag on the bin a memory for location forms an impor- instance recently came up at Bridgeport 
showing that an order has been placed. tant factor in the success of any sys- when the purchasing department ob- 
This tag is shown at Fig. 6, and is used tem, however well the forms and book- tained an attractive offer on a large 
to avoid sending in an order twice. keeping end may have been worked quantity of waste many times the 
When the goods which have been ordered out. One,irregularity comes in the case amount of the maximum as previously 
are received at the storeroom, this red of bulk materials which are being con- listed. In this case the waste was pur- 
tag is taken down. The storekeeper’s tinually used and for which it is ad- chased and stored separate from the 
duties on receiving goods are first to visable to have regular monthly deliv. regular supply and the old records of 
check the material received against the eries from manufacturers, as in the minimum and maximum still held: a red 
duplicate copy of the original requisi- case of pumice stone, oil, etc. In such order tag being used to prevent further 
tion, which he removes from his “on cases, it.is a good scheme to place a ordering until the excess supply had 
order” file. He then takes the goods: running order extending throughout the been absorbed. 
to their proper bin, where he makes year calling for monthly deliveries in 
sure that the minimum quantity is amounts somewhat less than the mini- 
physically represented and separated mum plant consumption. In this way The demand in any plant for any par- 
from the balance of the material. On the main order is entered but once and ticular article is apt to change and for 
the back of the red “order placed” card one or two other orders during the this reason minimum and maximum 
shown in Fig. 6 are spaces for enter- year will take care of the excess in figures are subject to continual varia- 
ing partial receipts of material. The consumption above delivery on the main tion. The stores department aims to 
storekeeper must fill this in if the ship- order. These auxiliary orders can easily turn the stock over from three to six 


Demand Varies 


























AMERICAN TUBE AND STAMPING COMPANY. Auge 1, 1919. 
STORES BALANCE REPQRT. 
Code. Group. Howard Ave. Hancock Ave. Steel \iorks. Total. Total 
#220 #420 #20 Prev. month, 

A Ansodes o---- 761.71 ---- 783-73 

BE Belting and supplies 4.56 1947.09 357.61 2 ° 

BO Bolts,nuts,ecrews, rivets,etc 418.71 4149.60 1917.81 6486.12 

BR Brooms, brushes, buffs, etc 16.55 684.26 161.11 1061.72 

BL Building materials 2910.70 168.75 297.69 3377.14 

BU Burlap --- 909.00 --- 909.00 

cB Chain,caren rope,steel belt,etc 106.55 --- 1642.45 1748.96 

cc Castings-campany make 269.94 --- 12642 .94 12912.88 

CP Castings- purchased 6462.85 546.72 7457.62 13467.19 

CM Chemicals,compounds, drugs, etc. 14.11 1408.49 218.57 1640.97 

EL Electric & light. supplies & Equip. 46.60 696.98 7648.39 6595.97 

EL Ditto. but made by ourselves --- -—_ 1149.05 1149.05 

EM Emery, abrasives, ete (all forme) 118.09 2092 .46 335.60 2546.15 

¥ Metals, alloys, etc 85.06 358.08 5353.51 956.64 

° Oils, lubricants, ete 478.55 1259.10 941.05 2658.68 

PA Paper=- rolls, sheets, etc 4.68 5890.40 19.68 3914.76 

PF Pipe & fittings,plumbing supplies 26.97 8090.99 5445.80 75635 ..76 

PK Packing, wicking,gaskete, etc 1.560 880.80 2302 .32 3184.62 

PT Paints, glass, putty, etc. 2.10 620.77 167.32 710.19 

R Rege and »:aste 31.58 364.54 19.98 406.10 

s Sparee- purchased 845.78 7.75 6711.38 6564.91 

s = our make --- --- 10648 .04 10648 .04 

s ‘ " " (in process) 4:47 --- 3237.49 3241.96 

SI Structural Iron, rails, etc --- --- 2624.04 2524.94 

ST Steel and iron- bare, sheets, etc 168.49 2404.81 2226.17 4791.47 

su Sundries- (miscellaneous ) 890.94 669.25 605.77 2065.94 

T ©mall TOOLS, hardware, etc 101.50 2044.90 1477.08 5625.48 

11999.85 27898.45 69791.05 109669.351 119,326.30 
— °264.98 
CC Castings Co. Used but not . 
requisitioned 
E.C.byrnes, 
Generel Storekeeper. 
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FIG. 9—THIS SHOWS THE FORM IN WHICH THE MONTHLY STORES BALANCE REPORTS ARE MADE. ITEMS FOR THE THREE DIFFERENT PLANTS 
ARE LISTED 
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times a year, the object being to hit a 
point in turnover which will represent 
the medium line between too large a 
capital invested and the necessity of 
too frequently placing orders. In addi- 
tion to reducing capital represented, the 
factor of keeping space occupied by 
stores to a minimum is often of impor- 
tance. In any system a point of har- 
mony must be reached between the pur 
chasing department, the balance clerk 
and the storekeeper. Frequent turn- 
overs afford opportunities to check 
stocks, and are often valuable for this 
reason. 

Some articles are always becoming 
obsolete in any large plant and means 
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quest of a foreman and the approval 
of the storekeeper and purchasing de- 
partment. When desiring any material 
the foreman makes out a stores requisi- 
tion in duplicate as shown in Fig. 7. 
This forms the authority for the store- 
keeper to issue supplies from stock for 
any department, and when supplies are 
not in stock it forms the basis on which 
the storekeeper makes out his requisi- 
tion for new material. These fore 
man’s requisitions form the basis ol 
the cost keeping system of the plant. 
Material received on them must have 
factory order number which .is entered 
in the upper right hand corner. The 
current price of the material is entered 







































for disposing of these must be pro- on the slip by the storekeeper and one 
vided. A storekeeper must understand copy is sent to the cost keeping depart- 
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FIG. 10—A GRAPHICAL OUTLINE OF THE STORES SYSTEM IN ITS RELATION TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


that one of his duties is to keep his 
stock as low as possible consistent with 
its general usefulness. It is part of 
his duty when he sees that for some 
reason or other a particular article has 
not been moving at its customary rate, 
to write a report of this which goes 
to the attention of the plant manage- 
ment. In case there is some reason 
why this particular material has _ be- 
come obsolete a circular is sent around 
to the different departments asking if 
they can use the material as substitute 
for something else, explaining that it 
has become obsolete. If the material is 
not disposed of in this way, it is sold 
for whatever it will bring. It has been 
found by experience that*any loss which 
may be occasioned through selling mate- 
rial in this way is more than made up 
for by the fact that the stocks are thus 
kept within bounds. New stocks may 
be placed in the storeroom on the re- 


ment. It is often necessary to return 
material to the storeroom from the 
plant and this is done on the form 


shown in Fig. 8, copy of which also 
goes to the cost keeping department. 

A stores system is not complete un- 
less it can show that it prevents mate- 
rial leaks. In other words, -it must 
prove itself. It must be tied in to the 
general bookkeeping system so that it 
forms part of a general balance which 
may be struck each month. To ac- 
complish this has been the stumbling 
point in many otherwise good systems. 
E. C. Brynes, who is in charge of the 
stores system at the American Tube & 
Stamping Co.’s plant, has devised one 
method of proving his system each 
month which has been so_ successful 
that it is mow regarded as a_ check 
against other departments. He has in 


effect developed a perpetual balance or 


inventory. All items have been grouped 
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under more or less general headings, and 
each such group has been given a code 
name. The stores balance cards ll 
carry this code in the upper right hand 
corner, and each month when it is de- 
sired to balance accounts the cards are 
gone over and sorted according to the 


different codes. The cards under each 


group are then totaled on an adding 
machine and these amounts listed in 
order on a balance sheet. One sheet 
of the actual balance report for July, 
1919, is shown in Fig. 9. This gives 
the balance value of material. It is 
just as important to know the material 
balance of a plant as to know the bank 
balance. The difference in material 
balance from one month to another 


should correspond with the records in 
the purchasing department. 

A graphic outline of the work and 
organization of the stores department 
here under consideration is shown in 
Fig. 10. The course of incoming ma- 
terial is shown in heavy black line and 
incoming invoices are shown by full line. 
The course taken by requisitions and 
purchase orders is shown by dotted 
lines. Double lines from the purchasing 
department through the balance clerk’s 
office to the cost department indicate 
the fact that incoming invoices and 
receiving slips from the receiving de- 
partment are attached and make this 
circuit together. The monthly stores 
balance report enables company execu- 
tives to follow the rise and fall of com- 
modity valuations. In case any one 
group runs high it is far easier to lo- 
cate the trouble than if all that is known 
is that the total stores balance for the 
month is high. 

The system as applied to the Amer- 
ican Tube & Stamping Co. organization 
has eliminated much obsolete material, 
and has corrected erroneous charges 
amounting to many thousands of dol- 


lars. Fundamentally, however, this sys- 
tem is for the purpose of providing 
material for the producing department 


when it is wanted and for this purpose 
the physical representation of the mini- 
mum point for each article stored is 
invaluable. Previous to installing a sys 
tem at Bridgeport it was the usual oc- 
currence to have rush orders placed by 
wire at the last minute when foremen 
would discover that stocks were en- 
tirely out. It also happened frequently 
that a foreman thinking a particular 
stock was out would send in a rush 
order. Then some times after the ma- 
terial in question had arrived by ex- 
press some one else would discover 
that the old stock had not been exhaust- 
ed but was covered up by some other 
material. It is in eliminating these diffi- 
culties, the cost of which is probably 
not appreciated in most plants, that a 
modern stores system fully fills its mis- 


sion. 








arns Against Rapid Deflation 


Industrial Conference Board Says Too Precipitous a Decline In Prices Will Cause More 
Suffering Than Present High Cost of Living — Finds Latter Factor Prolific 
Cause of Disturbance — Bars Strikes By Government Employes 


PROLIFIC cause of umrest is 
At disturbance of economic equi- 
librium through the rapid increase 
in the cost of living. Remedy 
for this evil must be gradual, for sudden 
reduction of prices only comes through 
financial and industrial crises, which re- 
sult in unemployment and _ suffering. 
Increase in. production during the past 
five years has not been at all commen- 
surate with the expansion of currency 
and credits through war finance. In- 
flation during the past year moreover 
has proceeded at an increased rate, in 
the face of reduced production. 


While the ‘rise in the price of com- 
modities parallels the increase in credit 
and currency inflation, and may by some 
be regarded as an effect and not a cause, 
and due to the shortage in world pro- 
duction, yet the parallel between the 
two sets of figures is illuminating. 


Inflation must be dealt with through 
the wise restriction of credits by the 
banks, by increased production and by 
saving and economy in consumption. 
If these forces were brought into play 
speculation and _ profiteering would 
recede and the cost of living decrease. 
The readjustment must be gradual, o1 
it will involve industrial and financial 
disturbances that will result in wide- 
spread unemployment and great hard- 
ship. If the advance of inflation is stopped, 
the opportunity for speculation will 
be diminished and amelioration of the 
situation will ensue without disturbance. 


Since changes in the cost of living, 
and the readjustments they make nec- 
essary, must continue to be significant, 
it is vitally important that the govern- 
ment maintain and even extend its ma- 
chinery for investigating and reporting 
upon this phase of the industrial situ- 


ation. The need for trustworthy and 
properly digested information in this 
field is necessarily an expanding need. 


During the war, the government made 
periodic investigations of the cost of 
living in the industrial centers of the 
country, as related to family budgets. 
Exact and reliable information is equally 
important during the period of recon- 
struction through which we are now 
passing. In their commendable purpose 
of bringing the activities and expend- 
itures of government back to a peace 
basis, those responsible for controlling 
appropriations are justified in giving 
full recognition to this fact. The con- 
ference hopes that adequate appropri- 
ations for the continuance of effective 
investigation work and the publication of 
results may not be lacking. 


11—Public Employes 


When men and women enter the pub- 
lic service they become a part of the 
machinery of government, and servants 
of the people. Continuous and effective 
service by these employes is not only 
essential, but constitutes the functioning 
of government. Even the right of the 
individual to retire is limited by his duty 
to give due notice, dependent upon the 


HIS is the fifth and concluding in- 


stailment of the national industrial 


conference’s report, now published in 
full in Tue Iron Trave Review. Z/n 
this part oj its report, the conference 
analyses the problems relating to the 


high cost of living and their effect on 
wages and industrial unrest, denies the 
right of strike to government employes 


but insists that shey receive adequate 
compensation, urges that more attention 
be paid to reducing the “tremendous 


labor turnover”, and advocates the or- 


ganization of labor exchanges. 


DUT Ge UU ETLAL LUTON Waitt Witt i 
character of his service, so that there 
may be no cessation in its performance. 
Concerted retirement of any particular 
group from their post of duty may re- 
sult in the paralysis of important public 
functions, and is nothing less than a 
blow at the government itself struck by 
those on whom rests the obligation of 
helping to conduct it. 


The government is entitled to the best 
quality of service, and to be assured 
of this, there should be frank recognition 
of the right of its employes to just 
compensation. Salaries or wages not 
properly comparable with those paid in 
private employment naturally result in 
failure to attract to and retain in these 
positions the best qualified employes, and 
result also in discontent refiected in an 
impaired service. 

The increased cost of 
1914, has fallen heavily 
sional, clerical and administrative em- 
ployes. Some overdue readjustments 
have lately been made, or are in process 
of being made, yet the fact remains that, 


living since 
upon profes- 


as the cost of the necessaries of life 
has mounted, many classes of salaried 
government servants have not received 


the relief that has been given in many 
branches of private employment. 
Among those employes who suffer 
most acutely have been the teachers in 
our schools. Their situation in many 
parts of the country has become de- 
plorable. Thousands of them, trained in 
their professicn, with a high and honor- 
able pride in it, have been literally 
forced to leave it, and to resign what 
had been their hope, not of wealth, but 
of loyal service in building the founda- 
tion of knowledge and character upon 
which our national strength must rest. 
In consequence there is everywhere a 
shortage of teachers. An inquiry made 
by the bureau of education showed that 
in January, 1920, more than 18,000 teach- 
ers’ positions in the public schools of 
the country were then vacant because 
the teachers to fill them could not be 
had. Over 42,000 positions are filled, in 
order that they may be filled at all, by 
teachers whose qualifications are below 
the. minimum standard of reqtirement 
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in the several states. It is the estimate 
of the commissioner of education that 
more than 300,000 of the 650,000 school 


‘teachers of the country are today “below 


any reasonable minimum. standard of 
qualifications.” Many of those who re- 
main in our schools receive less pay 
than common laborers, despite the long 
years of preparation for their profession 
that they have undertaken. This situa- 
tion is a national menace, It is useless 
to talk of Americanization and of the 
diminution of illiteracy and other na- 
tional educational problems, unless it is 
faced at once. 

The conduct of the great body of 
these public employes, under conditions 
which have brought acute hardship in 
many instances, has demonstrated their 
loyalty to the sound principle that there 
should be no interference with the con- 
tinuous functions of the government. 

Since the principle involved requires 
the surrender of resort to the strike, 
the obligation of providing means where- 
by their interests may be safeguarded 
and their grievances given prompt and 
effective consideration is emphasized. Un- 


less government employes are fairly 
treated, we cannot expect from them 
the conscientious attitude toward their 


work which produces the highest efh- 
ciency. The government must be a just 
employer. 

The conference believes that the pres- 
eut method of fixing the compensation 
of many public employes is inadequate, 
and that it does not provide for that 
periodical revision which is _ essential 
when the cost of living, and the con- 
sequent purchasing power of wages, are 
shifting rapidly. Therefore it has at- 
tached to its proposed plan of adjust- 


ment, a section in which provision is 
made for meeting this need. Findings 
of any adjustment machinery in the 


case of public employes must necessarily 
have the force merely of recommenda- 
tions to the government agency having 
power to fix wages, hours and working 
conditions of the employes concerned. 
As a matter of principle, government is 
not in a position to permit its relations 
with its employes to be fixed by arbitra- 
tion. The plan, as modified, therefore 
avoids arbitration. There is, in the case 
of public employes, no appeal to the 
national industrial board and no refer- 
ence to an umpire. The board of in- 
quiry is also omitted from the modified 
plan. 

It is desirable that the utmost liberty 
of action should be accorded govern- 
ment employes, wholly consistent, how- 
ever, with the obligations they are nnder 
to the state. No objection shou'd be 
interposed to their association for mutual 
protection, the advancement of their 
common interests and the presentation 
of grievances. On the other hand, the 
government has a right to expect and 
to receive from them undivided loyalty. 

Government employes individually are 
free to leave the service, but no group 
should be permitted to strike or to 
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threaten concerted cessation of work. 
This opinion is expressed in the con- 
stitutions of a number of employes’ 
organizations, and the principle should 
be generally accepted. 

The further question arises as to the 
propriety of such organizations, or their 
members, affiliating with other organiza- 
tions who hold to the right to strike. 

Policemen and others, whose duties re- 
late to the administration of justice and 
the preservation of life and property, 
should not join, or retain active member- 
ship in, or be affiliated with organiza- 
tions that resort to the strike. This 
conclusion is based upon the principle 
that they should be above any suspicion 
in the public mind of partiality in the 
discharge of their official duties. For 
many years union labor refuSed to grant 
charters to policemen’s unions, and this 
policy has the’ stamp of public approval 


today. 

The case of members of fire de- 
partments is analogous. Their functions 
are closely associated with those of the 
police. They are likewise charged with 
the protection of life and property and 
are subject to call in case of riot. Al- 
though for some years charters have 
been granted to firemen’s unions by or- 
ganized labor, a number of these have 
lately been surrendered, in deference to 
the weight of public opinion. 

In denying to policemen and others, 
whose duties relate to the administra- 
tion of justice, and the preservation of 
life and property, the privilege of strik- 
ing, and of affiliating with outside labor 
organizations, society must recognize 
that a double emphasis is placed upon 
the obligation fairly to compensate these 
special public servants, and to insure the 
prompt consideration of the grievances 
which they may individually, or by right 
of association among themselves, col- 
lectively present. 

The conference has been unable to 
agree upon any recommendation as to 
the propriety of the affiliation of other 
classes of public employes, with or- 
ganizations which resort to or support 
the strike. 


12—Agriculture 


In urging greater production as vital 
to the general prosperity, it should be 
kept in mind that the large issue of 
agricultural production is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the competitive conditions 
between the factory and the farm, as 
to wages, hours and conditions of work. 
Any condition which puts hired help be- 
yond the ability of the farmer to afford, 
thus limiting food production to that 
possible with the farmer’s own labor and 
that of his family, will emphasize the 
tendency to reduce agricultural produc- 
tion, to lower the efficiency of the farm, 
to modify unfavorably the American 
standards of farm life, and to increase 
the cost of living. Any condition that 
reduces the buying power of farmers as 
a whole will tend to destroy a well bal- 
anced economic relation between indus- 
trial and agricultural producers, under 
which each. should be the largest and 
best customers for the products of the 
other. 

The insistent demand for reduction of 
the cost of living has directed attention 
to the fact that the cost of material is 
but a small part of the cost to the 
ultimate consumer. On the farm the 
increased cost of the materials con- 
sumed, of labor, of fertilizers, of ma- 
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chinery and of the other factors of pro- 
duction has greatly increased the cost 
of production. There can be no sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of farm 
products until the factors entering into 
the farmer’s cost have been taken into 
account. The gross receipts of the farm 
are a false standard by which to measure 
the farmer’s pay for his own labor or 
the returns on his investment. Any ad- 
justment of economic relations which 
overlooks these fundamental conditions 
will, in the effort to allay unrest in one 
circle, tend to increase it in another. 

There is a broad national problem 
in the disparity of human effort applied 
to agriculture and that applied to gen- 
eral industry. If the conditions of labor 
and effort in general industry are to be 
relaxed below the standards in agricul- 
ture, it can only result in an increased 
burden on agriculture, with a sequel of 
diminished agricultural production. If, 
under such disparity of effort, general 
industry can still find an outlet for its 
commodities in export trade, it means 
ultimately the dependence of the United 
States on imported food. It means the 
upbuilding of large industrial centers, 
with all their train of human problems. 

From the standpoint of the physical 
and moral development of the people as 
a whole, the conference believes it would 
be a disaster to exaggerate industrial 
development at the cost of agriculture. 
The industrial population can look for- 
ward neither to ultimate safety nor to an 
increasing standard of living from such 
a shift of national activities. 

The present system of distributing 
food stuffs in the United States imposes 
an unnecessarily large cost upon con- 
sumers and reacts to depress the returns 
from agriculture. A _ considerable por- 
tion of this cost of distribution arises 
necessarily from the wide separation of 
food producing areas from the centers 
of population. Other necessary items of 
cost arise out of the fact that products 
cannot always be marketed at the season 
when they are produced, and therefore 
have to be stored. There are, however, 
in the inevitable chain of distribution 
and inherent speculation many unneces- 
sary links. 

The present distribution of food is 
inherently and necessarily upon a specu- 
lative -basis, because each agency that 
handles the product is speculating upon 
its ability to find supplies on the one 
hand and customers on the other. The 
conference believes that co-operation 
among consumers in the purchase of 
their supplies, and among producers in 
the marketing of their products, will 
tend to stabilize both demand and supply, 
and offer legitimate opportunity for re- 
duction in the margin between producer 


and consumer. 
13—Unemployment and Part Time 
Employment 
One fundamental problem which 


underlies any consideration of the effec- 
tive use of the productive capacities of 
our country, is the problem of unem- 
ployment. So long as a great body of 
men and women gapable of doing pro- 
ductive work are unemployed, the total 
industrial output of the nation wili be, 
by that much, less than the attainable 
maximum. The human side of the 
problem is even more important than 
its economic aspécts. Economic aspects 
are important only because of their re- 
lation to human welfare. The fear of 
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unemployment is the permanent pervad- 
ing background for a large number of 
our population. The fact of unemploy- 
ment is a breeder of discontent, resent- 
ment and bitterness. 

There is no single solution. Urgent 
need exists for an immediate and thor- 
ough study of the problem by individual 
industries so that analysis of the con- 
ditions in each may suggest appropriate 
measures of amelioration. Otherwise the 
country will be confronted with the de- 


mand for legislation still on trial in 
those countries which have adopted it, 
and will be without the information 


to a wise choice of remedies. 


necessary 
The situation presents a challenge to 
American ingenuity and _ initiative, to 
develop methods suitable to our in- 


dustrial fabric and consonant with Amer- 


ican institutions. 

Part time employment is closely re- 
lated to unemployment. Its principal 
causes are, first, seasonal demand for 
the products; second, insufficient § car 


supply at the time when delivery is re- 
quired; third, individual or collective dis- 
satisfaction with the wages and condi- 
tions of employment; fourth, breakage 
in the equipment of the plant. The 
aggregate economic loss from these 
causes is enormous, and the individual 
hardships produced are frequently im- 
portant factors in industrial unrest. 
Earnest and partially successful efforts 
are being put forth in the needle trades 
to overcome the injurious effects of 
seasonal occupation, by using the product 
as a basis of credit to finance continuous 
operations, instead of rushing the work 
in four separate seasons within the 
year. Methods are now being devised 
by the coal commission to solve the first 
and second questions, in connection with 
coal mining operations, by having the 
railroads, public utilities, steel plants, 
and other large consumers purchase and 


store the largest portion of their coal 
supply during the dull season in the 
trade, thereby relieving the congestion 


during the busy season, and making the 
car supply more universally available 
throughout the year. The need for such 
steps is emphasized by the fact that in 
the bituminous coal industry there is ap- 
parentiy a loss, through broken time, of 
approximately 90 days per employe per 
year. As a result of this condition, 30 
per cent more men than would other- 
wise be needed are engaged in mining 
the country’s coal, and the wages of the 
men are consequently less than the at- 
tainable maximum. 

The present efforts embody the first 
systematic attempt to find a remedy. The 
experiments have not been of sufficient 
magnitude or duration to give a proper 
estimate of the possible results, but the 
conference is of the opinion that efforts 
of this character should be encouraged 
in all of the industries that lend them- 
selves to such arrangements, and 
methods should be provided by which 
credits can be furnished for carrying the 
purpose into effect. properly safeguarded 
to protect the public against hoarding a 
greater amount of matcrial than the 
ensuing period of seasonal demand can 
absorb. 

There are certain fields of activity iri 
which these methods cannot be applied, 
such as the building industry, but even 
in these fields substantial relief can be 
obtained. It is well known that a con- 
siderable number of men engaged in 
building occupations, are by virtue of 
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the nature of the work, compelled to 
move from place to place where buildings 
are being erected, in order to secure a 
maximum of employment. They have, 
therefore, in many instances acquired 
migratory habits. Building operations 
are no longer purely local. Such enter- 
prises frequently extend into a number 
of states, east and west, north and south. 
By a common understanding among 
architects, builders and workmen, out- 
door work in the south can be planned 
for and conducted during the late fall, 
winter and early spring, so as to provide 
for the surplus migratory labor from 
the nerth. The work in the north can 
be so arranged as to get the largest 
possible amount under cover before the 
inclemency of winter prevents outdoor 
operations. By this means employment 
can be provided during the dull season 
for a very considerable amount of resi- 
dent labor. 

The erection of public works by gov- 
ernment, local and federal, has a direct 
relation to the subject, and may be made 
one of the most useful approaches to the 
general problem of unemployment and 
part time employment. If large public 
works programs are undertaken at times 
cither of general unemployment or of 
local seasonal periods of low employ- 
ment demand, they will provide substi- 
tute employment for large numbers of 
men, and substantially reduce ,the in- 
dividual hardships of the workers and the 
economic loss to the community. If, on 
the other hand, programs of road build- 
ing ard other public work are initiated 
at times of general industrial activity, 
and at seasons of high agricultural de- 
mand for labor, the activities of the 
state may seriously hamper private 
initiative, may place an unnecessary bur- 
den upon farmers, and will preclude the 
possibility of applying such work to 
alleviate unemployment. 

The third cause, namely, individual or 
collective dissatisfaction with the wages 
and conditions of employment, leads into 
the consideration of one of the great 
phenomena in American industrial life— 
the so-called turnover of labor. There 
is no other country in the world where 
the turnover of labor is so tremendous. 
In normal times it is nothing unusual to 
find establishments in which the turn- 
over is 200 to 300 per cent per annum; 
that is, in which it requires the hiring 
of 200 to 300 workmen during the year 
to maintain an organization of 100. Such 
a condition naturally reduces efficiency. 
There is not only the loss of time in- 
cident to the change of men, but no 
man can be thoroughly efficient in his 
job until he has become tamiliar with 
his machine, his shop, the characteristics 
of his shopmates and foreman, and the 
hundred and one other details that go 
to make up the sum total of his shop 
surroundings. Turnover is the in- 
dividualistic strike. It represents the 
unorganized workman dissatisfied with 
conditions, or the organized workman 
unable or unwilling to interest his fel- 
lows in a collective protest. It produces 
in the aggregate much more loss of 
time than is involved in all of the 
strikes of trade unions, or spontaneous 
collective protest. The causes are 
numerous and vary with different shops 
and different communities. They may 
exist within the shop itself or in the 
conditions outside of the shop. The 
lack of proper housing and transporta- 
tion facilities increases the movement 
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of workmen from job to job. Instances 
of this sort are on record in which the 
turnover has been as high as 100 per 
cent a week for a prolonged period 
No efficiency can be obtained under such 
circumstances. 

The conference recommends that some 
agency in every’ establishment be 
specifically intrusted with the duty of 
inquiring into and, as far as possible, 
correcting the conditions that produce 
such grave and undesirable results. 

The fourth cause, namely, breakage 
in the equipment of the plant, is so 
directly a problem of management, and 
has such immediate bearing upon the 
return on the capital invested, that en- 
gineering skill is being continuously ap- 
plied to reduce it to a minimum. Except 
as concerns safety, this cause therefore, 
may be properly intrusted to the intelli- 
gent self-interest of the management. 
Where that is not sufficient to promote 
safety, it is the duty of the state to step 
in, as it has done very generally, and 
use its police powers in protecting the 
health and safety of workers. 


14—Public Employment Clearing House 


The problem of unemployment is 
aggravated by the fact that at the pres- 
ent time there is no adequate method 
for mobilizing such a_ so-called labor 
reserve as, in spite of all efforts to 
reduce unemployment, may at any given 
time actually exist. At the present time 
there are many labor reserves but no 
mobilized reserve. The creation of a 
federal reserve system in banking has 
mobilized and co-ordinated the nation’s 
credit reserves. Under such a system 
the nation can transact a larger volume 
of business on a given capital and credit 
than would be attainable under a system 
of separate banks acting individually in 
their localities. Similarly the country’s 
productive capacity can be increased by 
the creation of a unified system of labor 
exchanges, making what is in effect a 
single labor reserve that can be drawn 
on by industry in any part of the 
nation. 

The conference recommends establish- 
ing a system of employment exchanges, 
municipal, state and federal, which shall 
in effect create a national employment 
service. The employment problem is in 
the first instance a local problem. The 
first objective must be the placement 
of local men in local establishments in 
order to keep as large a number of the 
employes as possible at home with their 
families, But no purely local approach 
to the problem is, or can be effective. 
Labor surplus and labor shortage exist 
side by side within the country at the 
same time, although not necessarily with- 
in the same state. Carpenters or ma- 
chinists may be out of work in Chicago 
at the same time that there is a demand 
for such artisans in Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps more important is the con- 
stant problem of bringing labor from the 
towns and cities to the farms, both 
locally, and in times of great seasonal 
demand for farm operations when the 
need of the farmer requires the more ex- 
tensive transfer of labor, from both his 
own and neighboring states. 

Experience during the war has proved 
these general principles to be true in a 
period of high employment demand; they 
are even more generally applicable in 
normal times. Until a system shall exist 
for the gathering of information by the 
municipalities and states, and its ex- 
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change through a federal agency, jobs 
will be seeking workers and workers 
seeking jobs at the same time but at dif- 
ferent places, and a consequent national 
loss in production will result. 

The matter is not, and cannot be 
satisfactorily dealt with merely by 
private agencies, local and competitive in 
character, and operating at best within 
a narrow geographic field. The nation 
has so vital and persisting an interest 
in maintaining the industrial product, 
and in reducing the hardships due to un- 
employment, that it must interest itself 
in the problem. 

At the present time 17 states main- 
tain public employment offices. The work 
of these agencies was co-ordinated dur- 
ing the period of the war through the 
United States employment service—a 
federal agency which furthermore 
opened offices in states having no state 
service, and thus established a system 
national in scope This system has 
virtually lapsed with the return of the 
country to a peace footing. 

To secure decentralized administra- 
tion in the states, under the supervision 
of its citizens, to avoid the establishment 
of a federai bureaucracy, to foSter the 
development of such service throughout 
the nation, the conference recommends 
the enactment of appropriate legislation 
by the congress, making provision for an 
employment clearing house under federal 
control, which shall allot to the several 
states that have established, or shall 
establish state employment offices, their 
proportionate share of the federal ap- 
propriation, but not exceeding to any 
state the amount that shall be approp- 
riated from state funds for this pur- 
pose. This co-operative relation between 
federal and state governments has been 
followed in other fields and may well 
be extended to the employment field. 

Such a service, if it is to succeed, 
must obviously have the full co-operation 
of employers and employes. The war 
emergency developed some weaknesses in 
administration, which in the opinion of 
the conference can wisely be corrected 
in the light of such experience. To 
justify the co-operation of both parties 
the needs of both must be served im- 
partially. To insure such service the 
conference recommends that committees 
equally representative of employers and 
employes be selected to advise and- assist 
in administration. 


15—Conclusion 

In presenting these recommendations 
the conference desires to emphasize that 
they are not merely designed to tide over 
a troublesome period of economic re- 
adjustment. Many of the evils which we 
have pointed out were in existence be- 
fore the war, and will remain in exist- 
ence, if steps are not taken to remedy 
them. The machinery of co-operation 
and adjustment which we recommend 
we believe to have permanent value as 
an agency of industrial progress. At the 
same time, it should be borne in mind 
that today, when the sense of the magni- 
tude and danger of social unrest is still 
acutely upon us, when we have not yet 
reverted to settled habits of thought and 
action, when our economic life is still in 
a state of readjustment, it may be pos- 
sible to establish ideals and set up ma- 
chinery which the inertia of a later day 
may defeat. Not with any feeling of 
panic, not with any hysterical haste, but 
sanely and sensibly we urge that these 
reforms be put into effect. And we do 
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so with the belief that they will not 
only contribute largely toward the elimi- 
nation of the causes of industrial strife, 
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the most precious heritage of the Amer- 
ican citizen. (Signed) 
William B. Wilson, chairman; Herbert 
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Call, Henry M. Robinson, Julius Rosen- 
wald, George T. Slade, Oscar S. Straus, 
Henry C. Stuart, William O. Thompson, 


Dut that they will make for the intro- Hoover, vice chairman; Martin H. Frank W. Taussig, Henry J. Waters, 
duction in American industry, of those Giyan, Thomas W. Gregory, Richard George W. Wickersham, Owen D. 
democratic principles which constitute Hooker, Stanley King, Samuel W. Mc- Young. 


Westinghouse Opens Large Cafeteria 


N APRIL 6 the Westinghouse kitchen been placed on either of the his check the employe proceeds up a 
QO Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- lower floors. ramp of incline to the section of the 

burgh, Pa., officially opened The building was furnished and cafeteria nearest him. The substitution 
what is said to be the largest industrial equipped by Albert Pick & Co. Chi- of ramps for stairways is a novel and 
cating place in the world. This new cago. The plans for the operation of important feature. Moreover, there are 
cafeteria is in a 3-story reinforced the cafeteria were worked out by the no elevators in the building with the 
concrete and brick building, 100x236 Westinghouse company in consultation exception of a number of automatic 


feet, situated on Braddock avenue ad- with the Chicago firm, A. O. Jasperson electric elevators for conveying food to 





jacent to two shop entrances. The representing the Pick company in the the kitchen. The ramps are very easy 
seating capacity on the first two floors transaction. In a cafeteria as large to negotiate, the grade being approxi- 
alone is nearly 26000 persons and a as this all of the work of distributing mately 14 per cent. 
dining room on the third floor pro- food must be carried out with machine- At the end of the ramp the em. 
vides capacity for 500 persons. An_ like precision in order to avoid confu- ploye deposits his ticket with another 
auditorium with the séating capacity of sion. The details in-the Westinghouse attendant and receives a tray, napkin 
1000 also is on the third floor. cafeteria have been worked out so care- and table silverware. He then pro- 
The first and second floors are de- fully that it is claimed that 3000 persons ceeds along to the service counter 
voted to cafeteria service, a section 4" enter the building, cat their lunch where he can make a choice of food. 
being reserved for women employes of and be out again in 22 minutes. The faré usually consists of bread and 
the company. The auditorium on the The plan of operation in brief is as butter, two kinds of meats, various 
third floor, which provides a_ suitable follows: At the main entrance in the kinds of vegetables, ice cream and other 
meeting place for the various em- Center of the building there are eight desserts, and beverages. In order to 


save time, one plate containing potatoes 
and fish and another containing potatoes 
out on the service 
enabling an employe 


cashiers, from whom the employes pur- 
chase tickets as they file the 
cafeteria. Each ticket entitling an em- 
ploye to a meal costs approximately 30 


ployes’ organizations, is equipped with 
an 18x 26-foot stage complete with foot 
lights, stage settings and convenient 


into 
and meat are laid 


counter, 




















dressing rooms. A motor driven mo- 

tion picture machine of the latest type "ts. In handling the tickets the to choose 

is installed in an asbestos booth in the Plan used in this case differs w hichever 
from that of the ordinary 


rear of the auditorium and will be used 
in connection with the various lectures, 
entertainments and other meetings held 
under the auspices of the company or 


cafeteria in which a person 
places his tray before a 
checker and pays the 


of its employes’ organizations. cashier after he 

In addition to the dining room and pe Eee his 

auditorium on the third floor is a Ce! ‘Mter 
getting 


kitchen from which food is supplied to 
the cafeteria by subconveyors. The 
kitchen and cold storage facilities were 


placed on the top floor because the 
odors from cooking go upward and 
would have proved annoying had the 





FIG. 1—INTERIOR VIEW OF CAFETERIA SHOWING 
ARRANGEMENT OF TABLES. FIG. 2—EX- 
TERIOR VIEW OF NEW CAFETERIA 


he wishes and proceed quickly to the 
vegetable, dessert and beverage section. 

After eating, the employe places the 
soiled dishes on the tray and carries 
it to a moving belt which conveys the 
tray to an automatic elevator which 
carries it to a dish washing room on 
the second floor where two large motor 


driven dish washers are installed. The 
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employe then starts down another ramp 
to the cigar case 

Workmen 
go out by another, thus the passage in 
and 
and 
as outlined 
and 
to pass 
this rate 9000 employes can be 


enter upon one ramp and 


cafeteria is continuous 
The 


about 22 


out of the 


without interference. routine 
minutes 


persons 


requires 
approximately 32 
minute. At 


enables 
each cashier every 
fed in a 
little more than an hour. 


The the tables 


shown in sanitary 


tops of which are 


Fig. 1 are of steel 


with fused-on enamel surfaces. while 
the service counters are of nickel silver. 
The remainder of the metal equipment 
black polished stcel. The tables 


third 


is of 


room on the floor 


in the dining 
have glass tops. 
A portion of 


the first floor adjacent 
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The 


electrically 


capacity of 60 gallons equipment 


also includes an heated pie 


baker with a capacity of 65 pies in 


from 15 to 20 minutes, a large re- 


frigerator for cooling meats and two 


smaller onos for vegetables and dairy 


products. 


New Rotary Sandblast 
Barrel Developed 


A new sand blast barrel has been 
developed by Fred Washburn, J. R. 
Sheldon and C. A. Dreisbach and is now 
manufactured by the Standard Euip- 
ment Co., New Haven, Conn. Hop- 
pers, or other projections extending 


into the interior of the drum itself have 


been eliminated. The blast is obtained 
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each sand chamber with its set of 
nozzles reaches a predetermined point 
near the top of its revolution, air is 
injected through a timing valve. This 


drives the abrasive out through the noz- 
zles and causes the grit to play across 
the top of the castings contained in the 
barrel. As the set of operating 
passes through the upper portion (about 
90 degrees) of its the 
which is diametrically opposite is filling 
up with the spent abrasive which has 
fallen to the bottom of the barrel. The 
blast continues through one set of noz- 
zles until the next set has reached the 
point where air is admitted to its cham- 
ber. Air is shut off from the descending 
set at approximately the same time as 
to the ascending box 
therefore continuous 


nozzles 


travel, chamber 


turned on 
the blast is 


it is 
and 





FIG. 1—BLAST BOX OR CHAMBER WITH NOZZLES THROUGH WHICH THE ABRASIVE IS FORCED INTO THE BARREL FIG. 2—COMPLETE SANDBLAST 
BARREL SHOWING THE FOUR BLAST CHAMBERS AND THE CONNECTING SEPARATOR 

to the cafeteria is equipped with a __threugh nozzles mounted in four iron across the top of the castings. The 
motor driven washing machine, mangles, boxes or chambers which are fastened cycle miay be considered as divided into 
steam dryers, etc. for washing table to the outside of the barrel at the four four parts, each a quarter of a revo- 
linen. The ice cream freezing equip- %0-degree points. One of these is lution. The upper quarter is the blast, 
ment on the first floor consists of a shown in the illustration, Fig. 1. This the lower is the filling period and the 
motor driven freezer having a capacity box also forms a cover which is de- intermediate quarters are idle travel 
of. 10 gallons. An icemaking plant with signed to permit ready access for in periods between these two operations. 


a capacity of 2000 pounds every !2 
hours also is provided. The ice is 
used for packing ice cream, cooling 
butter, making iced tea, lemonade, etc. 
The kitchen equipment consists of 
large gas ranges, double unit combina- 
tion gas and coal ranges, steam meat 
roaster, steam service table and potato 
pealer with a capacity of 40 pounds oi 
potatoes in 2 minutes, motor driven 
bread cutter, motor ~~ driven potato 
masher and a. coffee urn for dining 
room service. Soup is made in two 
steam heated kettles each having a 


spection or replacement of nozzles. In 


addition to forming a support for the 
nozzles the chamber mentioned also 
forms a sand pocket or box of such 


design that, as the barrel revolves and 
brings each the 
sively, to the lowest point, abrasive ma- 
terial enters through the holes shown. 
This abrasive material, during the time 
the chamber is in the upper position, 
can only escape out through the nozzles. 


one of four, succes- 


The cycle of operation is briefly as 


follows: The barrel revolves continu- 


ously and slowly in one direction. Ags 


As may be observed the sand is used 
repeatedly, from the 
blast down through the castings with- 
in, to the bottom of the barrel and from 
there it falls into the blast chamber and 
is carried up to the blast again. How- 
is used in the blast 
must have some place to escape and must 
not take sand This is effected 
through a separator which is at the back 
of the 


merely passing 


ever, the air which 
with it. 


barrel 
A number of paintings showing vari- 
ous views of the Bethlehem plants of 
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ATTACHMENT FOR 
OF SCREW 


HOIST AND TROLLEY 


executed 
the 
Bethlehem 


Steel Co., 
during 


Bethlehem 
Pennell 
exhibited in 


the 
by Joseph 
were 


war, 
recently 
by Mr. 


lecture which he gave in that city. 


Pennell in connection with a 


All-Steel Lift Truck Has 


New Features 

Ann 
lift 

several 


Barrett Cravens Co., 169 North 
street, Chicago, manufacturer of 
trucks, has just 
changes in truck construction designed 
this equipment still more 
serviceable. The Barrett lift 
now are of all-steel construction 
all parts are riveted instead of bolted, 
new auto 


announced 


to make 
trucks 
and 


giving greater strength. A 
matic locking device enables the truck 
er, whenever the truck is not in 
merely to throw the handle to an erect 
and it locks 
This removes possibility of ac- 
cidents to the trucker in stumbling 
the handle of a truck which may 
left carelessly in front of 
with the handle 
footlatch 
depressed toe of the 
trucker, immediately engages the 
handle in a lifting position so all the 
operator has to do is slightly depress 


use, 


position, automatically 


there, 


over 
have been 
an elevator opening 
newly designed 
the 


down. A 


when by 


the handle in order to lift the loaded 
platiorm and move away with his 
load. 


The lift trucks are manufactured in 
models to meet various requirements. 
One model is built in 20-inch widths 
for heavy, compact loads which have 
to be handled in narrow quarters. The 
frames are 42 inches, 48 inches and 
60 inches in length or longer on specia! 
order. Another model is exactly like 
the former except that it is 27 inches 
in width instead of 20 inches, making 





MOTOR TRUCK—THE TRACK 
AND CRANK 











CAN BE LEVELLED BY MEANS 


DEVICE AT FRONT 
it the preferred model for plants where 


bulky loads are the rule. Both these 
have 5000 
Other trucks are 
of 2000 to 3000 
be ordered with a super-spring frame, 
for the trans- 


models pounds capacity. 


designed for loads 


pounds. Either can 


which makes them ideal 


portation of foundry cores or any 


other material that might be damaged 
easily. 

Grease for lubricating the necks of 
built up from 
rosin 


cold rolls usually is 
pine tar as a 
asphaltic oil. 

better than 


Sometimes graphite is added to 


base, and an 
Its adhesive 


oils having a 


qualities 
are paraffine 
base. 
aid the lubricant in resisting water. 


Approximately 50 cent of the 
saved by first clean- 
ing any oil or the ma- 
terial with potash solutions before im- 


mersing in the pickling solution. 


per 
sulphuric acid is 
grease from 


April 22, 1920 


Applies Monorail System 
to Motor Truck 


\ crane attachment for motor 


trucks, with hoist capacity ranging 
500 pounds to five tons, in 
types, is being marketed by the 
Crane Co., 122 


Chicago It 


two 
Hen- 


South 


from 


drickson Truck 


Michigan boulevard, has 


been in service under trying conditions 


in various industries and is just mak 
ing its way into the steel mill and 
foundry, where ease of handling heavy 


articles especially commends it. 


As shown in the illustration, the 


crane consists of a hoist and trolley 
I-beam supported by 


bolted to 


traveling on an 
members the 
frame of the truck. The 
to the truck level, carried forward and 
the 


structural 


load is hoisted 


deposited, and removed by reverse 


process, the entire manipulation for 
weights within the capacity of the 
crane being possible for one man. The 


trolley and hoist are designed to give 
as little 
of the 


between bottom 
the 


the 


loss of space 


top of load as 


locks 


point. 


and 
brake 


any 


I-beam 


possible. <A trolley 


to the beam at 


Two types of attachments are made 


in each size. The one illustrated has a 
crank adjustment 
the 
case the truck 


threaded screw and 
at’ the 
which it can 


is standing on an 


end of beam by 


be level in 


front 


uneven surface 
In the other the 


vided with a pin adjustment to give a 


beam is pro- 


type 


long overhang at the rear or to allow 


the beam to be pushed forward so 
the truck can back close to a wall 
or a low doorway. It is said that 


heavy articles can be handled by one 
truck equipped with this 
crane in less than by several men with 


man on a 


a winch and skids. 





STEEL PARTS OF THIS LIFT TRUCK ARE 


POSITION WHERE IT IS 


RIVETED 


VERTICAL 


CAN BE THROWN TO 
LOCKED 


THE HANDLE 
AUTOMATICALLY 
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NNOUNCEMENTS recently re- 
A ceived in the United States 


state that the annual meeting 
of the Iron and Steel institute will 
be held at the Institution of Civil 


Engineers, Great George street, West- 
Thursday and Fri- 
The final session 


minster, London, 
day, May 6 and 7. 
will be held one week later, Friday, 
May 14, at Mappin hall, Sheffield, 
England. The program as announced 
is as follows: 


Tuurspay, May 6 


10 a. m.—General meeting of members. 
Inauguration of president-elect, Dr. J. E. Stead, 
F.R.S. 
Presentation of the Bessemer gold medal for 1920. 
Inaugural address of president. 
Paper, “Iron Portland Cement,” by E. H. Lewis. 


230 p. m.—Afternoon Session. 
“British Blast Furnace Practice,”’ by F. Clements. 
“Chemical and Thermal Conditions in Blast Furnace 
Practice,” by H. E. Wright. 
“The Valuation of Ores and Iron-making Material,” 
by C. H. Ridsdale. 
“The Utilization of Titaniferous Iron Ore 
Zealand,”’ by J. ‘A. Heskett. 
7 p. m.—Annual dinner in the Grand Hall of the 
Connaugh Rooms, Great Queen street, W. C. 


May 7 


10 a. m.—General meeting of members. 
Award of the Andrew Carnegie research scholarships 
for 1920 will be announced. 
2:30 p. m.—Afternoon Session. 
“Some Defects in Electro-deposited Iron,”’ by W. E. 


in New 


Fripay, 


Hughes. 

“Note on the Ball Test,” by T. Baker and T. F. 
Russell. 

“The distribution of Phosphorus in Steel 
points Acl and Ac3,”" by J. H. Whiteley. 

“Practical Notes on the Design and Treatment of 
Steel Castings,”” by G. F. Preston. 


Apyournep Meetinc, Suerrietp, May 14 


between 


3 p. m.—WMeeting in Mappin Hall. 
“Effect of Initial Temperature upon the Physical 
Properties of Steel,” by J. H. Andrew, J. E. 


Ripon, C. P. Miller and A. Wragg. 

“The Properties of Iron-Chromium-Carbon Steels,” 
hy C. A. Edwards, H. Sutton and G. Oishi. 

“On the Structural Constitution, Hardening and 
Tempering of High-Speed Steel containing Chro- 


mium and Tungsten,”’ by K. Honda and T. Mura- 
kami. 
“The Structure of Some Chromium Steels,”” by 
J. H. G. Monypenny. 


Various Elements on the Electrical 
Norbury. 
Other 


“The Effect of 
Resistivity of Iron.” by A. L, 

“Brittleness of Nickel-Chrome and 
Part Il, by F. Rogers. 


Steels,” 


* * * 


Electric Furnace Men Meet 


That the electric furnace industry 
is in urgent need of technically trained 
men was brought Acheson 
Smith, Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. at the meeting of the 
Electric Furnace association held in 
Boston, April 8 and 9. In the dis- 
cussion following Mr. Smith’s paper a 
number of speakers specified the re- 
quirements for melters and metallur- 


out by 


gists in electric furnace work and sug- 
gested means of training men for this 
kind of work. 


Among those who par- 


Late News of the 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 








ticipated in the discussion were Henry 
L. Hess, Hess Steel Corp., Baltimore; 


Prof. J. W. Richards, Lehigh uni- 
versity; E. T. Moore, Halcomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; L. B. Linde- 
muth, Carney & Lindemuth, New 
York; Col. W. H. Walker, Massa- 
chusetts Institue of Technology, Bos- 
ton; Dr. Peter Christiansen, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; John 
Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J.; H. G, 
Weidenthal, James H. Herron Co., 
Cleveland, and J. S. Jones, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The folldéwing officers were elected: 
President, Acheson Smith; vice presi- 
dents, C. H. Booth and W. E. Moore; 
secretary, C. G. Schluederberg; treas- 


urer, F. J. Ryan; directors for two 
years; F. G. Tone and H. G. Weiden- 
thal. The next meeting of the as- 


sociation probably will be held in New 
York in September. 


+ * » 
Welding Society to Meet 


The American Welding Society will 
hold its meeting April 22, at 
the Engineering Societies building, 
33. West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. The program will begin with 
the president’s address, reviewing 
the progress of the year and reports 
will be presented embracing the ac- 
tivities of the committees on finance 
meetings and papers, membership and 
program. Consideration will be given 
to proposed amendments, by-laws and 
officers will be elected for the coming 
year. The papers to be presented are: 
“Speed of Metal Arc Welding,” by 
William Spraragen, of the University 
of Washington; “Automatic Arc Weld- 
ing Machines,” H. L. Unland, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and “Recent Devel- 
opment in Gas Cutting,” by Stuart 
Plumley, of the Davis-Bournonville 
Co. Considerable time will be given 
to a discussion on welded joints for 
and other matters. 


annual 


pressure vessels 


a 7 > 
Steel Treaters Form Chapter 


The first meeting of the Baltimore 
chapter of the American Steel Treat- 
ers’ society was held at the Hotel 
Emerson, Baltimore, April 1. The 
following officers were elected: Chair- 
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ocieties 





man, Charles H. Breed, metallurgist, 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.; vice chair- 
man, H. A. Brooks, superintendent, 
Bartlett & Hayward Co., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, S. Wilson Morrow, vice 
president, the Reus Bros. Co. The 
members of the executive committee 
are William L. Ball, William H. Keen, 
C. P. Van Gundry and William H. 
Stoffel. 
+ > * 


Plan Campaign for Safety 


Initial steps toward the organiza- 
tion of a Chicago branch of the Na- 
tional Safety council were taken April 
17 at a the Chicago 
club, where more than 100 representa- 
tive business men gathered on the in- 
vitation of Harold F. McCormick, 
president of the International Harves- 
ter Co.; E. J. Buffington, president 
of the Illinois Steel Co.; Samuel In- 
sull, president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. Thomas E. Wilson. 
president of Wilson & Co., packers, 
and Charles A. Wacker, president of 
the Chicago Plan commission. The 
safety council will be under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. It plans to conduct a 
campaign of safety education through 
movies, lectures, billboards, schools, 
churches and newspapers. 

A fund of $30,000 to $50,000 will be 


raised to cover the expenses for the 


luncheon at 


first year. Mr. McCormick _ sub- 
scribed $1000 for the International 
Harvester Co., and Mr. Wilson $500 


for his firm. A committee will seek 
subscriptions for the remainder of the 
funds. A further meeting will be 
held shortly to organize and elect 


officers. 
* . * 


Called 


persons 


Safety Conference 


“A conference of all inter- 
ested in engineering and accident pre- 
vention has been called by the engi- 
neering section of the National Safety 
council to meet in the Engineering 
Societies building, in New York City, 
April 27. This is an effort to bring 
the engineers and the leaders in the 
safety movement into closer touch. 
Sidney J. Williams, 168 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, is secretary and 
chief engineer of the engineering sec- 
the 


tion of council. 
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Ore Moves from Mines to Docks | 


Latter Part of March Finds Shipments Going Forward from Cuyuna Range to Superior 
— Minnesota Steel Co. Expansion Progressing — Steel Corporation Building 
Model Town—New Organization Opposes Tonnage Tax on Ore 


ULUTH, Minn. April 17.— 
D Work is being pushed by the 

contractors engaged on the 
erection of wire and rod mills and ex- 
tensions at the plant of the Minne- 
sota Steel Co.. Fully 3000 men are 
now employed on the work. In addi- 
tion to these plant extensions, the 
United States Steel Corp. plans to in- 
crease the trackage and the handling 
facilities of its Spirit Lake transfer 
railroad. A construction crew has 
been set to work on that part of the 
project. 


The corporation 
good progress in duplicating its model 
town of Morgan Park at an estimated 
cost of $2,000,000. In preparation for 
250 additional concrete-block houses, 
several streets and roadways are being 
laid out. The Minnesota Steel Co., 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., has announced a plan to aid 
employes in the building of houses on 
any spot they may select. Money will 
be advanced to build, and the only 
requirement insisted upon is that the 
employe own the lot on which the 
dwelling is to be erected. 

Thousands of members are being 
enrolled ‘n the Fair Tax association 
that kas been organized in the iron 
range d.stricts to oppose the Non- 
Partisan league which has adopted the 
proposal for a tonnage tax on iron 
ore as one of the foremost planks of 
its platform. A committee headed by 
Senator R. W. Hitchcock, of Hibbing, 
Minn., has been at work for some 
time in perfecting the organization and 
it is believed that it will be found 
effective. Speakers will be sent to 
towns in southern Minnesota to con- 
duct an educational campaign, in 
which will be explained the adverse 
etfect of a tonnage tax. From the 
present outlook it is taken for granted 
that the tonnage tax bill will be in- 
troduced again at the next session of 
the Minnesota state legislature. 

A feature in the ore trade has been 
the active demand for standard non- 
bessemer ore, with little inquiry for 
bessemer ores. Authorities in the ore 
trade at Duluth assert that operators 
of the leading nonbessemer mines have 
practically contracted for their 
season’s outputs already while besse- 


also is making 


Special Correspondence 


mer ores on the other hand are being 
pressed for sale on the market. 


The first ore of the season was for- 
warded on March 27 from the Croft 
mine on the Cuyuna range, operated 
by John A. Savage & Co. It went 
over the Northern Pacific railroad to 
the dock at Superior. The Cuyuna- 
Duluth mine, operated by the Amer 
ican Manganese Mfg. Co. came next 
with a shipment on March 29. Assum- 
navigation will 
open about April 20 shipments 
become general next from the 
Mesabi and Vermilion ranges. It may 
be noted that the 29 upper-lake ore 
have a total of 7570 pockets, 
with a storage capacity of 1,867,700 
gross tons, equal to 186 boat cargoes 
of 10,000 tons each. All the vessels 
wili have all the ore necessary for an 
early start. 

Officials of the Great Northérn 
docks at Allouez Bay are disposed to 
be very optimistic regarding the out- 
come of the season’s operation. They 
predict that shipments from the Su- 
perior docks, including theirs and 
those of the Soo line and the North- 
ern Pacitic, will exceed 16,000,000 tons 
for the season, as compared with 
about 9,000,000 tons in 1919. In mak- 
ing that-estimate they have taken into 
account the preparations that are 
being made by operators of the Great 
Northern ore properties to increase 
their outputs. 

The Proctor terminal of the Duluth, 
Messabi & Northern railroad has 8500 
ore cars ready for the season, and of 
those 7000 are in good condition. Sev- 
eral thousand cars were used by the 
railroad for the transportation of coal 
during the winter, and they required 
general overhauling at the shops. 

Officials of the Oliver Mining Co. 
are sanguine that their 1920 shipping 
record will equal, if not surpass, the 


ing that the season 


will 
week 


docks 


ore 


total of two years ago. The com: 
pany’s Sweeney mine at Hibbing is 
expected to be ready to ship early 


next July. The Wellington and the 
Frazier mine in the Chisholm district 
are other properties that may be ready 
to open this season. A large increase 
in shipments from the Arcturus mine 
on the western Mesabi also is ex- 


pected. The Oliver interests have let 
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a contract to Butler Bros. for strip- 
ping a new property located between 
the Judd and Danube mines in Itasca 
county. It is thought that the strip- 
ping will take two years to complete. 

The Mesabi 
tracts for the 


Iron Co. has let con- 


installation of a plant 
at Babbit, its townsite on the eastern 
Mesabi, for the treating of low grade 
ores through a sintering process. An 
outlay of $3,000,000 
in the establishing of the 


involved 
first unit. 
W. H. Swart, the engineer in charge 


will be 


of the work, says that a large force of 
men wiil be engaged before the close 
of the season. 


Takes Over Pardee Works 


The steel department of the C. 
Pardee Works, which has operated 
an open-hearth steel plant consisting 


of four furnaces, a 34-inch blooming 
mill, two bar mills and a turned and 


polished and cold drawn = shafting 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., has 
been taken over by a new corpora- 


tion, the Pardee Steel Corp., recently 
incorporated in the state of Delaware. 
The new company will continue along 


the same lines as the C. Pardee 
Works and will be under the man- 
agement of George Graham Beil 


The officers of the new company are: 
President, Clarence M. Brown: vice 
president, George Graham Bell: sec- 
retary, K. C. Acton; treasurer, J. New- 
lin Brown. The directors are: Wil- 
liam L. Clause, chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Wilson A. 
Shaw, chairman of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh; Wilson A. Campbell, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Vulcan Crucible 
Steel Co., Aliquippa, Ralph H. 
Watson, general superin- 
tendent, Steel Co.; Ray- 
mond executor, estate of 
John Pitcairn, George 
Graham Bell, vice president, Pardee 
Steel Corp.; Clarence M. Brown, 
president, Pardee Steel Corp. 


Co.; 


Pa.; 
assistant 
Carnegie 
Pitcairn, 
Philadelphia; 


Bids are requested by the Great 
Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
A. Bushnell, purchasing agent, on 
built-up draft arms for reinforcing 


ends of 2000 of its own cars. 





a 














REDERICK.G. PLATT, who has 
F been president of the New Bri- 

tain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., since the death of Philip Cor- 
bin in 1910, was elected to the newly 
created office of chairman of the board 
of directors at the recent annual meet- 
ing. As president, he is succeeded by 
Herbert H. Pease, who remains treas- 
urer, a title held by him for several 
years. Three vice presidents were 
also created and these positions were 
filled by the election of Abram Buol, 
general Charles R. 
Hare, production superintendent, and 
Stanley T. Goss, sales manager. Rob- 


superintendent; 


ert S. Brown was re-elected secretary 
and Herbert E. Erwin assistant secre- 
tary. Alfred E. Magnell has been ap- 
pointed publicity agent. 

Mr. Platt also is vice president of 
the Meriden Cutlery Co. Meriden, 
Conn., operated by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, is president of the Hardware 
City Loan Corp., formed for the pur- 
pose of encouraging building opera- 
tions in New Britain, and in March 
of this year he was elected director 
of the Stanley Works of that city. 


Col. William C. Skinner recently 
was re-elected president of the Colts 
Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, 


Conn., at its annual meeting. 


F. M. Holmes, vice president of 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, 
has been elected a director of the 
Baush Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

W. P. Ogden, purchasing agent of 
the Scovill Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Conn., has been elected president of 
the Purchasing Agents’ association ot 
Connecticut. 


James M. Dayton, for the past two 
years general superintendent of the 
Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
has resigned. His successor has not 
been chosen. 


A. G. Moler has been appointed 
chief engineer of the machinery de- 
partment of the New York branch of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 30 Church 
street. He formerly wa: associated 
with the company’s Chicago office. 


R. Rivett has resigned as _ super- 
visor of car repairs for the United 


“Men of the Machinery Trade 
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States railroad administration, and 
has been made district manager for 
the Oxweld Railroad Service Co., at 
Chicago. 


A. Bradley Burgess, for several years 
vice president of the Standard Plunges 
Elevator Co., and sales manager of 
the Powell Machine Co., a subsidiary, 
both of Worcester, Mass., has resigned 
to become eastern representative of 


the Haughton Elevator .& Machine 
Co., Toledo, O., May 1. 
J. C. Blar has been placed in 


charge of the branch sales office of 
Alfred Herbert, Ltd., 54 Dey street, 
New York City, machinery and steel 
dealer, which recently was established 
in the Board of Trade building, 31 
Yonge street, Toronto, Ont. G. A. 
Keith and others are Mr. Blair’s as- 
sistants. 

E. P. Moritz, vice 
charge of sales for the Combustion 


president in 


Engineering Corp., 11 Broadway, New 
York City, manufacturer of stokers, 
grates and other boiler room equip- 
ment relating to combustion engineer- 
ing, has resigned, owing to ill health. 
He will retire from active business for 
some time. No successor so far has 


been named. 


John L. Wood, Wallace H. Burr, 
Elmer E. Tambling and Herbert E. 
Wright, employes of the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., have 
been admitted to membership in the 
Order of the Military Cross of Spain 
and awarded metals by the Spanish 
government in appreciation of services 
rendered that country during the war 
in equipping an arsenal for the making 
of guns. 


Charles F. Overly, connected with 
the manufacture of pneumatic tools for 
many years and most recently presi- 
dent of the Overly Industrial Tool 
Co., Cleveland, organized by him, has 
been appointed. general manager of 
sales for the Structural Tool Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of rivet sets, 
chisel blanks, punches, dies and pneu- 
matic tool parts, which recently lo- 
cated in its new plant on West 
106th street. 


Edwin Kraus, Springfield, Mass., an 
industrial engineer, has been elected 
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vice president of the Harley Co, of 
that city, brass founder and drop forg- 
ings. New directors of the company 
include F. J. Wechler, general man- 
ager of the Hendee Mfg. Co., and 
Col. Lindley D. Huwhbbell, retiring com- 
mandant of the Springfield armory, 
who is leaving the government service 
to become shop manager of the 
Hendee company. 


C. G. Marks, who for 12 years has 
been affiliated with the Chicago 
Hardware Foundry Co., North Chi- 
cago, Ill, the last four of which he 
served as general sales and adver- 
tising manager, has been appointed 
general manager and director of 
sales of the Sani Products Co., 209 
West Randolph street, Chicago, re- 
cently organized to merchandise the 
products of the Marietta Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, and the Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Co 


Mitchell S. Little, president and 
treasurer of the M. S. Little Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and fortherly 
secretary of the Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Co., of that city; was elected presi- 
dent of the Smyth Mfg. Co., Hart. 
ford, builder of bookmaking machin- 
ery, at a meeting of .the directors, 
April 12. He succeeds Robert H. 
Schutz, who resigned om account of 
ill health, but who was elected vice 
president. Ian D. Mackenzie, assist- 
ant secretary, was promoted as treas- 
urer. Charles P. Cooley is secretary. 


Col. Herbert A. Johnson has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
production of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. Edward F. Hall, 
who has been auditor for several years 
has been elected secretary and Charles 
lr, Treadway, formerly treasurer of the 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., has been elected a director to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Herbert M. Lloyd. Other new of- 
ficials elected at the recent annual 
meeting, in addition to the three abovg 
named, are Albert G. Anderson, head 
of the cost department, as assistant 
treasurer, and D. Clark Smith, head 
of the finished stock department, as 
assistant secretary. Fred A. Hart has 
resigned as assistant general superin- 
tendent. 





















of the sheet mills of the Youngs- 

town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., will be vice president 
and general manager of the Chap- 
man-Price Steel Co., which is to 
erect a sheet steel plant at In- 
dianapolis in connection with its gal- 
vanizing works. Lief Lee, chief engi- 
neer of the Sheet & Tube company, 
will be consulting engineer directing 
construction and Edward Plott, for 
some years a turn foreman with the 
same company, will be superintendent 
of the Indianapolis plant. Messrs. 
Beck and Plott will not leave their 
present positions until July, while Mr. 
Lee will remain with the Youngstown 
company. 


J cite: BECK, superintendent 


Carl E. Gschwind has been placed in 
charge of offices opened at 549 West 
Washington boulevard, Chicago, by the 
Sanitary Sewer Basin Co. of Illinois. 


R. A. Paterson has been made dis- 
trict sales agent at room 530, 30 
Church street, New York, for the 
Copper Clad Steel Co. Rankin, Pa. 


H. N: Becker is-plant superintendent 
for the Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Cal., which is erecting two motor- 
driven merchant mills, 12 and 18-inch, 
respectively, with continuous furnaces. 


Fred W. Herman has been placed 
in charge of a branch office at 316 
House building, Pittsburgh, established 
by the American Manganese Bronze 
Corp., Holmesburg, Pa. 


W. R. Kernohan, who has been 
Cincinnati manager for M. A. Hanna 
& Co., Cleveland, resigned on April 
1 to take charge of the Chicago of- 
fice of Cosgrove & Co., Johnstown, 
Pa, as general western manager. 


Philip B. James, assistant sales 
manager of the National works of 
the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp., 
Worcester, Mass., has joined the 
ssales department of the Hobbs Mfg. 
‘Ce. of that city. 

William Downham, heating engi- 
meer of the Standard Steel & Bear- 
iings, Inc., Plainville, Conn., has re- 
signed to enter business with H. J. 
Breault in the Plainville Engineering 
& Constructiof Co. 

B. H. Reddy, who went to Los An- 
geles some time ago as chief engineer 


Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 


to design and construct a new steel 
plant for the Southern California Iron 


& Steel Co., has resigned. No an- 
nouncement is made regarding his 
future plans. 


Cato Aall, general agent in Japan 
for American Steel Export Co., New 
York City, and consul general for 
Norway in Japan, was in New York 
recently on his way back to the Far 
East by way of San Francisco from 
London. 


H. L. Morrison now is in charge 
of a branch office at 703 Farmers 
Bank building, Pittsburgh, opened up 
by the Morrison-Risman Co., Buffalo, 
dealer in railway track equipment. His 
territory will embrace western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 


Arthur Evans has been promoted 
to the position of chief clerk with 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & 
Iron Co., at Lucerne Mines. He 
formerly held a similar position with 
the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & 
Iron Co., McIntyre, Pa. 


Charles E. Hildreth, president and 
general manager of the Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., who also is general man- 
ager of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, has resumed 
business activities after several weeks 
illness with pneumonia. 


M. N. Landay, identified with the 
scrap iron and steel business in the 
Pittsburgh district for the past 15 years, 
has been placed in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Hyman, Michaels Co., 
Chicago. Growth of their business has 
necessitated larger quarters in the First 
National Bank building, Pittsburgh. 


J. J. Blomer, of the traffic department 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, has been selected as traffic 
secretary of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce to succeed Frank Barry, 
who retires June 1. The association has 
recently undergone a rejuvenation and 
is paying particular attention to improve- 
ment of rail and lake service. 


Dr. T. R. Palmer, of Cumberland, 
Md., formerly captain of the First 
Maryland infantry in the Mexican 
campaign and later major of infantry 
in the regular United S:ates army, 
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has been appointed employment man. 
ager for the Cumberland, Md., works 


of the N. & G. Taylor Co., Ine. 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of tin 
plate. 

Bruce E. Fraser, formerly of the 


Courtney-Fraser Co., Inc, Akron, O., 
has opened an analytical laboratory, 
iocated at 531 Main Buffalo, 
under the name of Fraser Laborato- 
ries, Inc. Mr. Fraser tas had 14 
years’ experience in handling foundry 
chemistry and metallurgical problems 
and has surrounded himself with a 
staff of practical and competent men. 


W. H. Geesman has resigned as 
general superintendent and blast fur- 
nace manager of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., after a service 
of over three years. During that 
time, one new blast furnace was 
built by the company, new ore han- 
dling . equipment was installed and 
two other furnaces were remodeled. 
Mr. Geesman’s future plans have not 
been announced. 


street, 


E. H. Haslam, a director and for 
several years vice president in charge 
of engineering and sales of Mackin- 
tosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
signed recently and shortly will be- 
come affiliated in an official capacity 
with the Steel & Tube Co. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago. Mr. Haslam was con- 
nected with Mackintosh, Hemphill & 
Co. in various capacities for about 
15 years, having been previously with 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 

C. Andrade Jr. has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer and a member 
of the board of directors of the Mat- 
lack Coal & Iron Corp. Lieut. Col. 
Paul Debevoise, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Debevoise-Ander- 
son Co., Inc., has been elected to the 
board of directors and made secretary 
and treasurer of the Matlack corpora- 
tion, and will devote his entire time 
to its affairs. The officers and direc- 
tors of the corporation now are as 
follows: President, Roy A. Rainey; 
managing trustee, W. J. Rainey; vice 
president, Scott Stewart, general man- 
ager of W. J. Rainey, and vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co.; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Howard C. 
Matlack; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Lieut. Col. Paul Debevoise. 
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Demand Holds Up 


In Coal Tar Products Though Ship- 
ments Are at Standstill 
4 


New York, April 19.—Although 
there is some improvement in the rail- 
road situation, shipments of coal tar 
products continues at a virtual stand- 
still. Sellers assert that little or no 
material has been received in the 
East for almost a week. Despite the 
situation, however, demand continues 
to hold up well, there being a heavy 
inquiry for distillates, in particular. 
Sellers are booking some orders for 
nearby shipment, but owing to the 
upward tendency in prices, are consid- 
ering no future business. Prices on 
pure benzol still range from 30 to 
31%c, f.o.b. works; toluol, 31 to 33%c; 
and solvent naphtha, 28 to 33% cents. 

Demand for naphthalene continues 
strong, the dye and drug interests be- 





Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
ey EE escéceoscccdncbous $0.30 to .32% 
i $6 eceenseoensesececéods .31 to .33% 
Ps GERD oc ccbvcecccosss .28 to .31% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DEE -coddbunedonwecceoetes nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .......... 0.10 to.1l 
Naphthalene, balls .......... 0.09% to .10% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............. $4.50 to 4.60 
Contract 
Pn. MONEE ‘cbhedcarcestedteoes nominal 
DEE cecdusdeoe cust vesesecte nominal 
DS GEES Goncceessedasve nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DR.” sendaeeee secnesecets nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .......... 0.10 to.11 
Naphthalene, balls .......... 0.09% to .10% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $4.50 to $4.60 











ing especially active. Naphthalene in 
flakes for spot and contract delivery 
is holding at 10 to 11 cents and in 
balls at 9% to 10% cents. Phenol 
continues to be sold through govern- 
ment agents at 12c, government ware- 
houses. Demand is fair. 

Fertilizer interests are still con- 
tracting heavily for sulphate of am- 
monia. At the same time there is a 
fair demand from other interests for 
spot material, but inasmuch as there 
is little available, buying is light. It 
is almost impossible to obtain  sul- 
phate of ammonia in sizable quantities 
for delivery before August. Prices 
on domestic business for spot and_fu- 
ture delivery are holding around $4.50 
to $4.60, f.o. works. Some foreign 
business is being booked at $7 and over. 


Buying Mill Equipment 


Edward Granville Theodore, premier 
of Queensland, Australia, now is in the 
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United States considering the placing 
of orders for about $15,000,000 worth 
of material and equipment for the 
construction of a steel plant in Queens- 
land. The premier says there are 
only two steel mills of any size in 
Australia, but deposits of iron ore 
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estimated at 100,000,000 tons, offer 
opportunity for great enlargement. 
He is now In New York and will 
sail for London May 8. Details of 
the proposed state work to be con- 
ducted at Queensland are given on 
page 1193 of this issue. 





Obituaries 





ILLIAM H. FARRELL, 
W president of the Bridgeport 

Screw Co. Bridgeport, 
Conn., and pioneer in the wire-drawing 
industry, died April 18 at his home 
in South Beach, Conn., at the age of 
55. He was the brother of James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corp. William H. Farrell spent 
his life in the steel and wire indus- 
try, having been connected with the 
management of several works, notably 
the Pittsburgh Wire Co., the Page 
Steel & Wire Co., and in November, 
1918, was appointed to represent the 
Wykoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
in New York and New England. He 
built the plants of the Union Drawn 
Steel Co., at Donora, Pa., and that 
of the Dominion Wire Co., Montreal. 
of which he also was president at one 
time. He later erected the plant of 
the Bridgeport Screw Co., at Bridge- 
port, said to be the largest of its 
kind in America. His son, Ralph G. 
Farrell, is general manager of the 
Bridgeport Screw Co. 

Charles C. Kilander, Chicago man- 
ager of the American Steam Gage & 
Valve Mfg. Co., of Boston, died re- 
cently at Chicago. 

James Morrison, president of the 
O. L. Packard Machinery Co., 93 West 
Water street, Milwaukee, died April 
13, at the age of 79. He was a native 
of Scotland and came to Milwaukee in 
1880. 

Edward C. Simmons, chairman of 
the board, Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, died of heart disease at his 
home in St. Louis April 18, aged 80 
years. He was ill one day. He had 
been engaged in the hardware business 
since Jan. 1, 1856. 

Roger C. Sullivan, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co. Chi- 
cago, died at his home in that city 
on April 14. He had been ill for sev- 
eral months and heart disease is 
given as the immediate cause of his 
death. He also was president of the 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
being elected to that office late in 1918, 
succeeding the late W. <A. Lydon, 


— 


shortly after he was elected chairman 
of the Independent company board, suc- 
ceeding John P. Hopkins, deceased. Mr. 
Sullivan was a Democratic leader of 
national prominence. He was born in 
Belvidere, that state, 59 years ago. 


Willian J. McMartin, aged 50 years, 
died April 11 in Winnipeg after a 
short illness. He was president and 
manager of the Winnipeg Ceiling & 
Roofing Co., Winnipeg; president of 
the Edmonton Metal Works, Ltd., 
Edmonton; treasurer of the Sheet Metal 
Mfg. Co., Calgary; president of the 
Duluth Corrugating & Roofing Co., 
Duluth; and president of the Economy 
Foundry Co., Portage la Praire, Man. 


Daniel Sissons, for 34 years manager 
of the New York office of the Phoenix 
Iron Works, 49 Willians street, died 
of heart failure, April 16, while wait- 
ing for a trolley car near his home 
in Asbury Park, N. J. Mr Sissons 
was born in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 64 
years ago. He was graduated in law 
at New York University. However, 
soon after graduation he became 
interesed in mining, spending some 
time in the silver mines of Col- 
orado. He later became associated 
with the Phoenix Iron Works, which 
company he served in New York from 
practically the very first. 


Fred W. Snow, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ramapo Iron 
Works, Hilburn, N. Y., died recently 
at his home in that city, at the age of 
67. His first position was with the 
Rhode Island Locomotive Works, 
Providence, and in 1875 he was, ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Ramapo Wheel & Foundry Co., and 
in 1881 when the Ramapo Iron Works 
was organized, he became superintend- 
ent. In 1900, he was elected president 
and general manager. He also. was 
president of the Rockland Electric 
Co., and the Mountain Spring Water 
Co., and a director of the. American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., and 
other corporations. In 1906, he or 
ganized the Canadian Ramapo Iron 
Works, Ltd., of which he was. treas- 
urer. 














Capital Cost Highest in 50 Years 


Advance of Official Discount Rate of Bank of England to 7 Per Cent Is Latest Develop- 
ment Showing Trend—War Destroyed Capital—Lackawanna Steel Report 


Issued—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


HE raising of the official dis- 
count rate of the Bank of 
England from 6 to 7 per cent 

last week has attracted worldwide 
interest, which is heightened by the 
fact that the rate never has gone 
so high since the middle of the last 
century, save in time of actual finan- 
cial panic. In the present instance, 
however, no greater significance is at- 
tached to the advance by authorities 
than that the rate has moved for- 
ward in agreement with the univer- 
sally higher cost of capital. London 
has been compelled in face of the 
universal competition for capital, to 
increase its bid. 

Furthermore, the British bank rate 
was forced up by the heavy burden 
of financing trade and exports of 
food to continental Europe that has 
fallen upon England since the United 
States has withdrawn largely from that 
field of finance. Instead of showing 


depleted reserves and a falling re- 
serve ratio as was true on the few 
former epochal occasions when the 


rate went to 7 per cent, the last state- 
ment of the Bank of England reveals 
improvement in these items. Conse- 
quently there is no possibility of draw- 
ing the conclusion of impending finan- 
cial disaster from the new rate. 

Among the recent developments 
which reflect the world trend toward 
higher costs of capital may be men- 
tioned the higher rates at the banks 
of Belgium and of France; the in- 
crease in rates on United States treas- 
ury certificates to 5 and 5% per cent; 
and the offer of new securities by 
the strongest railroads and industrials 
in this country on a 7 to 8 per cent 
basis. 

Accompanying this increase’ in 
the rates for new offerings is a steady 
depreciation of outstanding investment 
bonds. These older securities are be- 
ing depressed to levels where the yield 
is equal to the new rates. Liberty 
bonds have suffered in this respect, 
partly due to the general investment 
situation and partly to the fact that 
many corporations have been fresh- 
ening their supply of working capital 
cash through the disposal of Liberty 
bond holdings. 

The abnormal rise in the cost of 
capital in all parts of the world is 


going hand in hand with the increase 
in the costs of commodities and is a 
result of the vast waste of capital 
during the war; the doubling of prices, 
requiring the use of twice as much 
working capital for the same physical 
volume of business as before the war; 
and the excessive use of capital for 
speculative purposes. It is interesting 
to note that the fixing on 10-year 
notes by the railroad companies indi- 
cates that in the combined judgment 
of leading financiers it will be that 
long before rates are normal again. 


Gold Exports Continue 


Apparently gold imports from Eng- 
land have stopped, for a time at 
least. Meanwhile exports to South 
America go forward, about $24,000,000 
having been obtained for shipping with- 


in the last week. Some of this total 
is on British and some on American 
account, and it compares with total 


imports from London of about $50,000,- 


000. It is now said that much of the 
gold from Great Britain was meant 
for trans-shipment to the Argentine. 


Its arrival here, however, had a favor- 
able sentimental effect upon British 
exchange. 

It is clear that these imports will do 
little more than offset exports and it 
is unwise to expect easier money and 
renewed inflation based upon the addi- 
tional gold reserves. While England 
is planning to retire her share of the 
$500,000,000 of Anglo-French bonds 
due in October through gold _ ship- 
ment, securities and 
other means, it is. significant that 
France as yet has announced no 
plans to take care of her share. 

At an important conference of gov- 
ernors of the federal reserve board in 
Washington a few days ago the opin- 
ion prevailed that the higher discount 
rates had failed in their object of 
checking inflation, the increased rates 
being absorbed by business and passed 
higher prices. At the begin- 
ning of the year the reserve board 
launched upon a policy of deflating 
the credit structure and bringing about 
an orderly readjustment of prices. 

Henceforth, it is understood, its 
policy will be not to attempt to de- 
flate but to exert its influence to pre- 
vent new expansion, while encouraging 


liquidation of 


on in 
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the production of essentials to the 
utmost and restricting borrowing for 
speculation and nonessential uses. The 
board now holds the opinion that it 
will be a less painful process for the 
country to grow up to, or adjust it- 
self to, the present expanded 
ture if it can be stabilized than to go 


struc- 


through a process of enforced dras- 
tic inflation. Consequently no fur- 
ther increase in commercial paper 


rediscount rates are expected, although 
“war paper” borrowing may be further 
discouraged by rates. The 
board apparently that 
there can be no lowering of the price 
level by artificial means, but only 
through greater production and grad- 
ual absorption of the vast sum of 
government securities outstanding. 
The railroad strike is tying up bank- 
ing credits through inability to move 


advanced 


now believes 


freight. While the strike is a costly 
affair, it should be remembered in 
considering its effect upon railroad 
finances, that the losses will be 


shouldered by the government, as the 
roads are operating under guaranteed 
rentals until Sept. 1, 1920. The stock 
remains active under specula- 
Many shares are 


market 
tive manipulation. 
advancing under the stimulus of stock 


dividend declarations. Since the Su- 
preme Court decision, holding such 
dividends not taxable, 32 companies 
have declared stock dividends aggre- 


gating $135,819,913. 


Lackawanna Steel's Order 
Book Is Enlarged 


interest in the first 
Lackawanna 
that the 
of 492,- 
fin- 


Of outstanding 
quarter report of the 
Steel Co. is the showing 
company has unfilled orders 
519 tons or around six months’ 
ishing mill capacity, an increase of 
98 per cent over the 248,405 tons on 


the books three months before. That 
operating difficulties, due to labor 
troubles and limited transportation 


facilities, were still with the company 
during the first three months of the 
year is evident from the fact that there 
was a deficit for the period of $449,720. 


Some improvement is indicated over 
the last quarter of 1919, however, 
when the deficit was $960,488. The 




















- 
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results for the quarter ended March 
31 compared with profits of $1,207,109 
for the corresponding period one year 
ago. 

On Dec. 31 the company had a sur- 
plus of $31,624,730 and after deducting 
the operating deficit of the first quar- 
ter together with the 1% per cent 
dividend on $35,105,500 outstanding 
common stock, the surplus remains 
at $30,648,434, or approximately $87.50 
a share. Notwithstanding the poor 
earnings the reserves against extin- 
guishment and depreciation continue 
large. The comparative income ac- 
count follows: 


1920 1919 

Total net after taxes and 

other expenses ............ $336,910 $1,997,991 
Lackawanna Steel bond int..... 234,579 230,400 
Subsidiary bond int........... 40,100 41,925 
Dn do cbsb Gek006 0 ép0ne 62,231 1,725,666 
Extinguishment minerals ........ 53,779 45,906 
Depreciation 2. nccccccccccees 458,172 472,651 
Profit for first quarter........ *449,720 1,207,109 

*Deficit. 


Diversifies 


Brake Shoe 


Business Interests 


The policy of diversifying the busi- 
ness interests of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., so that it is 
not dependent for its prosperity upon 
any one product, has been fully justified 
during the past year, according to 
President Joseph B. Terbell, in his 
annual report. The profit from brake 
shoes was relatively small, he says. 
Owing to the growing demand for 
the high grade iron castings in the 
East the company has decided to 
build a modern foundry for that class 
of work at Newark, N. J. Automo- 
bile castings are under contract which 
will require 75 per eent of its capacity 
for a period of five years, the report 
says. The comparative income ac- 
count follows: 


Year ending 15 mos. end. 
Dec. 31, °19 Dee. 31, "18 


 <ncugainhes cushet $2,758,335 $2,324,883 
EPS eer er 529,765 30,339 

a SE sccccesececes 2,228,570 2,294,544 
Subsidiary dividends ....... 4,910 ° 4,706 
Preferred dividends ........ 592,584 750,000 
Common dividends ......... 311,689 402,500 
Contingent reserve ......... $150,000 150,000 

Surplus for year......... 1,169,387 897,338 


*After expenses and depreciation, but before fed- 
eral taxes. Also includes $170,864 other income. 

tAfter deducting expenses, depreciation of plants 
and equipments, federal taxes, etc. 

TIncludes loss $88,399 on sale of Liberty bonds 
and $417,474 estimated federal taxes. 

§Reserved for loss of Liberty bonds. 


“In order to provide manufacturing 
facilities on the Pacific coast, there 
was formed the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co. of California, in which 
we have a 75 per cent interest, the 
balance being held by local interests 
in California,” says the president's 
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report. “This company has two brake 
shoe plants, one located at San Fran- 
cisco and the other at Los Angeles. 
All orders for brake shoes in that 
territory are being taken care of by 
the California company. 

“Believing that there was an op- 
portunity for a _ profitable castings 
business in the southern territory, the 
company in the past year acquired 
the plant and equipment of the South- 
ern Foundry & Machine Co., located 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.” 


General Motors Expands 


Net sales of the General Motors 
Corp. in 1919 expanded 56 per cent 
while the number of automobiles and 
tractors sold increased by 64.5 per 
cent, the annual report of the com- 
Although last year 
witnessed a tremendous business 
President W. C. Durant predicts fur- 
ther growth during the current year. 
The net sales aggregated $509,676,694 
while the number of units sold was 
406,158 as compared with 246,834 m 
the preceding year. The number of 
cars sold between Jan. 1 and March 31 
of the present year was 119,779 as 
against 82,456 for the same period on 
year before. 

A large part of the corporation’s 
working capital for the vast business 
expansion of last year was provided 
through the sale of its Liberty bond 
holding. The report shows, the 
company has sold a total of $28,638,800 
bonds. The report states that of the 
$7,305,626 due the company on gov- 
ernment contracts on Dec. 31, 1918, 
all but $304,334 had been collected at 
the end of 1919. 
corporation's investments in plant and 
allied companies increased $127,606,171. 


pany discloses. 


During the year the 


Alloy Surplus Large 


The income account of the United 
Alloy Corp. for the year ended Dec. 
31 shows total profits of $3,382,736 
as compared with $4,736,301 in 1918 
and $6,610,209 in 1917. The net sur- 
plus after dividends as reported by the 
company was $83,838 against $535,256 
in the previous year and $2,328,490 
two years before. The balance sheet 
as of Dec. 31 shows cash on hand and 
on deposit of $1,101,451 and inventories 
of $4,932,158. Total surplus of the 
company is now $21,569,655. The com- 
parative income account follows: 


Sales .....+.. $25,752,081 $40,055,862 $34,228,880 
Total profits ... 3,382,736 4,736,301 6,610,209 
Net profits ..... 2,183,838 2,635,256 4,378,490 
Surplus ........ 83,838 535,256 2,328,490 


Plans Big Dividend 


Directors of Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, O., are asking assent of its 
stockholders to a new issue of $11,- 
000,000 of common in addition to $14,- 


LE EE eer ~—_ 
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000,000 already authorized. The letter 
to stockholders calling them to meet 
May 18 explains that $2,000,000 of the 
new common is to be offered to em- 
ployes. The amount of the new com- 
mon stock for which authorization is 
asked indicates the company will be in 
a position to put out a large stock 
dividend. In this connection President 
Jonathan Warner in his communica- 
tion says: 

“It should be understood that the 
surplus of a company is not always 
represented by cash, but is largely 
in plant extensions, inventories, etc. 
For this reason no substantial distri- 
bution of the surplus of a going con- 
cern can ordinarily be made except 


through the medium of a stock divi- 
dend.” 





Financial Crop Ends 











ORDER to meet the demand of 
a rapidly increasing business the 
New Britain Machine Co. New 
Britain, Conn., will increase its cap- 
italization by the issue of preferred 
stock valued at $1,000,000. Action is 
also to be taken on the authoriza- 
tion of an increase of capitalization 
from $2,000,000 to $7,000,000. Of that 
amount, $5,000,000 will be common 
stock, and $2,000,000 preferred. 
” * 


B. S. Gier, president and general 
manager of the Gier Pressed Steel Co., 
reported at the annual meeting an in- 
crease in surplus from $151,888 to 
$284,023 and that during 1919, 15,000 
tons of steel were consumed. James 
I. Van Kuren and D. L. Porter were 
added to the board, 

> > > 


Schoenborn & Cowles Mfg. Co. 
and S. & C. Mfg. Co., Detroit, have 
been merged as the Manufacturers’ 
Machine Products Co., with plant at 
366-72 Mt. Elliott avenue. te 4 
Schoenborn, is president; Theodore 
F. Drews, vice president, and Chas. 
P. Sieder, secretary-treasurer 

” * » 

Net profits of $1,322,419 after fed- 
eral taxes and depreciation were 
earned by the Emerson-Brantingham 
Co., against $1,282,269 in 1918, the an- 
nual report shows. Depreciation was 
$181,835 against $167,845 in the pre- 
vious year. The company paid $851,- 
935 in preferred dividends against 
$212,984 in 1918. 


* > * 


An offering of $600,000 of 7 per cent 
convertible gold debenture bonds dated 
Feb. 15, 1920 and due in five annual 
installments from Feb. 15 to 1921 to 
1925, has been made by the Consoli- 
dated Iron-Steel Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
through its trustee the Superior Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. The company rep- 
resents the consolidation of the Co- 
lumbian Hardware Co., the Taylor 
Boggis Foundry Co. and the Republic 
Structural Iron Works. The present 
financing is for the acquisition of the 
Taylor Boggis Foundry. I. T. Kahn 
is president, J. Lehman is secretary 
and A. Tuteur is treasurer. 














Federal Trade Board Enjoined 


Supreme Court of the District of Columbia Holds Commission Is Acting Unlawfully in 


Demanding Information on Costs, Production and Shipments from Coal, Ore. 
and Iron and Steel Producers — Maynard Case Decided 


ASHINGTON, April 20.— 
W Sweeping in its effect, and 
applicable in its results to 


every manufacturing, mining and 
commercial house in the United 
States, is the decision handed down 
Monday by Justice Bailey, in the 
supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the case of the Maynard 
Coal Co. against the federal trade 
commission. Justice Bailey held that 
the commission has no authority to 
require from coal operators reports 
concerning cost of production, 
amount of tonnage produced, finan- 
cial conditions, etc. 

This information 
quested by commission, the 
being accompanied by a form sheet 
and detailed instructions for making 
it out. Similar form sheets were sent 
throughout the country to coal oper- 
ators, iron and stcel manufacturers, 
iron ore producers, coke makers, etc. 
The iron and steel, and related trades, 
in many instances refused to make 
out the reports, claiming the com- 
mission had no authority to compel 
them to do so. The commission 
thereupon entered orders against 
those refusing, with a view to exact- 
ing penalties. The decision today 
apparently will force the commission 
to vacate the orders, and business 
interests can safely ignore requests 
for private information. It is reported 
that the commission will appeal the 
case to the court of appeals. 

The litigation was instituted by 
the National Coal association as a 
test case about a month ago. The 
commission contended it had power 


had been re- 
request 


to require detailed reports concern- 
ing all of the business of any coal 
operator, including that which re- 
lated to mining of coal and _ ship- 
ments. 

In his decision, Justice Bailey held 
that the effect of the commission’s 
order would be to force coal oper- 
ators to change their bookkeeping 
methods, and to report in detail, not 
merely concerning their interstate 
commerce transactions, but concern- 
ing their interstate sales as well, and 
their purely interstate business of 
producing coal. He heid it 
beyond the power of the commission 
to require reports of that character, 
and that it was beyond the power 
of congress to authorize the com- 
mission to request such reports. He 
declared that under the commerce 
clause of the federal constitution, 
congress might .authorize the com- 
mission td require such reports with 
reference to interstate business of 
the coal operators, and thar the act 
creating the commission might be 
construed as limiting its power in 
this regard to interstate transactions, 


was 


in order to render it constitutional. 
The inquisitorial power of congress, 
he held, is limited to that part of 
business over. which it has control, 
and which under the constitution it 
has power to regulate. The power 
claimed by the commission, he 


pointed out, is vast and unprecedented. 

Justice Bailey decided that the com- 
mission could not force the Maynard 
company to change its bookkeeping 
methods, which it would have to do at 
great expense in order to submit the 


Urge More Liberal Terms 


ASHINGTON, April 20.— 
W The conference held here 
last Thursday between busi- 


ness men and members of the ship- 
ping board and of congress, called 
by Admiral W. S. Benson, chairman 
of the board, to discuss plans for the 
disposal of the government merchant 
marine, unanimously went on record 
in favor of establishing ship credit in 
the United States, and selling the ves- 
sels to private interests on terms 
more liberal than those now granted. 


Owing to the railroad strike several 
business men, among them President 
James A. Farrell, of the United States 
Steel Corp., were not present. 

The outstanding feature of the con- 
ference was the adoption of resolu- 
tions urging that the government ves- 
sels be disposed of on terms that 
would permit of the establishment of 
a permanent privately-owned and op- 
erated merchant fleet. With practical- 
ly no difference of opinion those pres- 
ent agreed with the suggestion of 
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information ordered. He granted the 
injunctions asked for by the Maynard 
company to restrain the commission 
from collecting the penalty sought for 
the company’s refusal to give informa- 
tion. 

The effect of the decision, it was 
stated at the offices of the National 
Coal sustain all 
fundamental 


association, is to 
contentions advanced by 
its counsel, and it gives assurance to 
all business interests that the commis- 
sion cannot inquire into all their inti- 
mate affairs. 

This decision follows closely 
the one given by Judge Orr in the 
case of the United States of America 
against the Basic Products Co. of 
Pittsburgh, argued in November, 1919, 
before the district court of the United 
States for the western 
Pennsylvania, in which the 
trade commission endeavored to com- 
pel the Basic Products Co., manufac- 
turers of basic furnace refractory, ex- 
tensively used by the government, in 
which the latter endeavored to compel 
the company to disclose its costs, 
processes of manufacture, etc. in 
order that the govetnment might de- 
termine whether it would pay the price 
charged. Judge Orr, in his decision, 
held the federal trade commission had 
no authority whatever to pry into the 
atiairs of the company, that the former 
was without jurisdiction there 
was no question of commerce involved 
and that in insisting upon disclosures 
of a private business nature, the com- 
mission was undertaking an inquisition 
entirely unjustified under the circum- 
stances. 


in Ship Sales 


John Barton Payne, former chairman 
of the shipping board, that the selling 
price of the ships should be the cost 
of production, less a reasonable charge 
for depreciation, and plus a reasonable 
allowance for immediate delivery. At 
some length discussion was given to 
the best method of selling the ships, 
the necessity of providing adequate 
means of financing purchases made by 
private interests, and of seeing that 
the ships go to those who can con- 
tinue them in operation under the 


very 


district of 
federal 


since 
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April 22, 1920 


American flag, except in cases of some 
ships not suitable to the American 
trade to be disposed of to foreign 
interests. 

Eugene Meyer, managing director 
of the War Finance corporation, was 
selected as chairman of a committee 
to consider the problem and make 
recommendation for the financing of 
purchases. Other members include 
Cc. B. Warren, former president of 
the chamber of commerce of Detroit; 
Alexander Legge, of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, and Owen 
D. Young, vice president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Suggestion was made by Mr. Meyer 
for the adoption of a system like that 
by which the Railway Equipment Fi- 
nance Corp. was created to finance 
the equipment trusts of the railroads 
acquired under government control. 
By this plan the corporation would 
take over the ships and sell them to 
operating companies on a cash basis, 
the corporation selling its own securi- 
ties against the mortgages held. Se- 
curities of the corporation would be 
distributed as widely as possible with 
the American public, and be support- 
ed by the good faith of the govern- 
ment. 

It was declared by Martin J. Gillen, 
recently nominated to be a member of 
the board, that under the present sales 
policy the government was trying to 
obtain from shipping companies more 
money than they could raise, and he 
urged that shipping securities be re- 
established with bankers and the in- 
vesting public, and that the country 
return to the old practice of clipper 
days, when shipping shares were held 
generally by individuals. He proposed 
that the government take 20 per cent 
cash and the remainder in 10 annual 
installments, the first coming due in 
two years. It was suggested by Judge 
Payne that the sale price be fixed 
on the cost basis, with an allowance 
for depreciation, and a premium for 
immediate delivery. 

Mr. Gillen submitted data to show 
that the board had net operating 
revenues up to April 11 of $132,944,- 
624, exclusive of charges for interest 
on the investment, depreciation or 
other items that would have to be 
charged on a publis bases. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Gillen that as a 
business proposition the government 
was losing money because interest, de- 
preciatio® and other charges would 
eliminate profit. His statement creat- 
ed something of a sensation, inas- 
much as previous assertions coming 
from the board gave the impression 
that the government had been making 
profits from operating its vessels. 

It also was declared that financial 
aid from the government was neces- 
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sary for private interests in the pur- 
chase of shipping board vessels, and 
the conference adopted a_ resolution 
introduced by Fred B. Wells, of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, that “the 
ships should be sold upon such prices 
and terms that the American mer- 
chant marine may be firmly estab- 
lished.” Chairman Warren, of the sen- 
ate committee on appropriations, agreed 
that some form of government aid 
is necessary to establish a merchant 
marine, and Chairman Greene, of the 
house committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries, said that he also was 
in favor of a ship subsidy, and had 
no hesitancy in using the term. Mr. 
Legge contended that what the board 
gets for the ships was only a small 
problem as compared with what be- 
came of the vessels. Government aid 
was also advocated by Representative 
Rowe, of New York, a member of the 
committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries. 

Admiral Benson in opening the 
conference emphasized the point that 
each day it becomes more necessary 
to have an American merchant ma- 
rine “owned, manned and operated by 
Americans, every one.” He referred 
to the tremendous opportunities for de- 
velopment of commerce in South 
America and in the Far East. “One 
reason our terminal facilities in some 
of our large cities have not been 
properly developed has been because 
they have enjoyed a monopoly,” said 
Admiral Benson. “The consequence 
has been that other cities which un- 
der really practical normal condi- 
tions would have been the outlet for 
many of our goods have not felt the 
necessity that has been discouranged 
in the development of their terminal 
facilities. As I view this question, 
these are very vital points and in es- 
tablishing our routes and in maintain- 
ing our merchant marine they must 
all be carefully considered. The whole 
question is one thought that involves 
the business interests of the whole 
country.” 


Send More Cars to Mills, 


Com mission Advises 


Washington, April 20.—Declaring 
that reports fror stee! mit] districts 
are to the effect that there is an 
extreme shortage of long, low-side 
sondolas ‘or movement of finished 
products, the commission on car serv- 
ice has issued a circular urging the 
importance 2f each road giving in- 
structions, prohibiting the r.isuse of 
these cars and provicing for their 
prompt return to their proper owners. 
At most of the steel plants, the 
circular points out, storage facilities 
have been exhausted, resulting in 
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reduced hours of work and restricting 
the manufacture and forwarding of 
shipments for which there is a heavy 
demand. The situation is further 
aggravated, it is stated, by the loss 
of labor which it will be difficult to 
replace. The cars, it is pointed out, 
are not adaptable for coal traffic and 
it is held to be important that the 
instructions suggested be issued. 


Gary Reassures Benson 


as to Shipping Plans 


Washington, April 20.—Satisfaction 
has been expressed by officials of the 
shipping board at the contents of the 
telegram received last Thursday after- 
noon by Chairman Benson of the 
board from Chairman E. H. Gary, of 
the United States Steel Corp., giving 
assurance that in the future there 
will be no just ground for complaint 
by the board against the United States 
Steel Products Co. and the Illinois 
Steel Co., with regard to the manner 
of shipments of steel exports from 
the Pacific coast. 

The telegram from Judge Gary was 
in response to one sent the day pre- 
vious by Admiral Benson to officials 
of the two steel companies named, in- 
quiring if they intended to discrimi- 
nate against the American merchant 
marine, including shipping board ves- 
sels, by using ships of other nations 
to carry steel cargoes out of Pacific 
coast ports. 

It was alleged that officials of these 
companies had issued instructions to 
their agents to decline to book export 
steel on vessels, the operators of which 
cannot produce through bills of lad- 
ing with ocean rates omitted. The 
recently passed transportation law car- 
ries a provision that all rail carriers 
issuing through bills of lading for ex- 
port freight moving on American reg- 
istered vessels must name in such 
bills of lading the charges by both 
rail and water. Because of this pro- 
vision the only ships available out of 
the Pacific coast ports which omit 
ocean rates on through bills of lading 
are those of Great Britain and Japan. 
It was said that operators of shipping 
board vessels believed that freight 
brokers and others having control of 
large volumes of export freight were 
intending to ship their business by 
foreign vessels. In response to Ad- 
miral Benson’s telegram, Judge Gary 
wired that there evidently was a mis- 
understanding in regard to the regu- 
lations, and that it is not the inten- 
tion of the corporation to antagonize 
statutory regulations and “there will 
hereafter be no just ground for com- 
plaint.” 

















a new 4-story building, 76 x 129 
with 48,000 square feet of 
for the Eclipse Automatic 
Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind. The main 
machine shop will be located at the 
south end of the first floor and will 
be equipped with 12-foot lathes, milling 
machines, boring mills, shapers, planers 
and other necessary machinery. The 
material will be handled with two Brown 
electric traveling cranes. A mezzanine 
floor is equipped with small machines, 
and here also is located the plating 


os ar Set have been signed for 


feet, 
floor space, 


department and packing room. The 
north end comprises the shipping, pack- 
ing, coal and _ boiler rooms. The 
second, third and fourth floors each 


will be utilized for the production of 
the three patented machines being built 
by the Eclipse company. Its line of 
standardized gears includes 1200 
of iron, steel and brass gears of such 
types as spur, miter, bevel, spiral, etc. 
These gears will be produced on ma- 
chines of the company’s invention. The 
company also will manufacture automo- 
bile parts and supplies, patented awn- 
ing supporters, screen locks and guides, 
sanding machines up to 10 feet square, 
double automatic jointers. D. A. John- 
son is president and treasurer, F. C. 
Johnson secretary, and William W. Mc- 
Mahon legal adviser. 


sizes 


* * . 


HE West Penn Forge Co., recent- 


ly organized, shortly will start 
operations at its plant at Ellwood 
City, Pa. C. I. Dabney and John 
Schuler are the leading interests in 


this company. 
* * ad 


LECTRIC furnace installations re- 

cently have been made by the Elec- 
tric Furnace Construction Co., Finance 
building, Philadelphia, at the plants of 
the Dodge Steel Castings Co., Phila- 
delphia; American Radiator Co., Buf- 
falo, and Hammond Steel Co., Syracuse, 


me YF. 


A$ ITS production increases, the 
General Metals Co., 895 Greenwood 
avenue, Detroit, will make equipment 
purchases. The recent increase in cap- 
ital stock from $100,000 to $250,000 is 
for the purpose of taking care of the 
increasing demand for the trundle thread 
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milling machine, which it now is placing 
on the market. 


* * * 


ADDITION ‘to 
of its equipment, 
Forge & Iron Co. Pittsburgh, con- 
templates the installation of a _ pul- 
verized fuel plant. For that purnose 
i. increased its capital stock from 
$205,000 to $300,000, the increase hav- 


renewing some 
the Pittsburgh 


[% 


ing been sold present stockholders 
a par. 
i. 
AND has been purchased by the 


newly-organized Superior Tractor 
Co., Cleveland, for a new plant there. 
The company will manufacture a 4- 
wheel drive tractor. Organizers of 
the company include Walter D. Sayle, 
of the Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co.; E. A. Noll, Frank C. Ar- 
ter, J. C. Lincoln and G. C. McKit- 
terick. 
a ee 


HE Toledo Electric Auto-Lite 

Co., branch of the Willys Corp., To- 
ledo, O., has purchased a 55-acre site 
at Fostoria, O., formerly owned by 
the Allen Motor Co. It install 
at once an ignition plant in the pres- 
ent buildings and an auto parts plant 
later on. A body plant will be added 
leter and other factory buildings will 
be built, as as proper facilities 
for workmen arranged. 


will 


soon 
have been 


* * * 


IFFICULTY experienced in ob- 
taining sufficient labor and 
cquipment, is hoiding back expan- 


sion of its producing facilities by the 
Aetna Ball Bearing Mig. Co. 213 
institute place, Chicago, manufacturer 
of thrust ball bearings for automo- 
which have been 
ior some time. The 
erders booked far ahead 


capacity. . 
a 


Liles, contemplated 


company has 


for its full 


straight- 
emery 


ATHES, milling machines, 

ening machine, cut-off saw, 
stand, etc., are among the equipment re- 
quirements of the Wilkinson Auto Parts 
Co., 1524 South Grand avenue, Los An- 
geles, recently organized with a capital 
of $40,000. It will manufacture and sell 
axle shafts for passenger automobiles, 
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trucks, tractors, etc., at its present loca- 


tion. E. F. Wilkinson is president, 
Elizabeth Wilkinson is vice president 
and J. L. Benedict, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


RGANIZED originally to make war 
the G. W. MacFarland 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Paris, Ont., has 
recently reorganized and will utilize its 
present floor space, approximating 85,000 
square feet for a gray iron foundry. It 
manufacture a complete line 
equipment, together 
While it has considerable 
hands from its 
will require 
decision in 
the next 


munitions, 


also will 
of foundry with 
gas engines. 
equipment on its 
work, the 
tional machinery. A 


respect is to be 


war 
addi- 
this 
few 


company 


made in 


weeks. 


4 »” 
have 
rede- 


McKEE & CO.,, 
Cleveland, 


RTHUR G. 
Euclid 
awarded a for 
signing and remodelling the 

top of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s B 
blast furnace at Pa. This 
furnace with a 
modern 
new gas 
a complete new 


avenue, 
been contract 
furnace 


Lebanon, 
equipped 
stock distributor, 
fact 


will be 
revolving 
seal, and in 
top platform 


practically 


These engineers and _ contractors 
also have just closed a 
the American Manganese 
Dunbar, Pa., relining 


ing its No. 2 blast furnace which re- 


contract with 
Mfg. Co, 
repair- 


for and 


cently was blown out. 
i 2 


S im Highway Motors Co., Defiance, 

O., has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $1,500,000 to take over the 
plants and business of the Golden, 
Belknap & Swartz Co., automobile en- 
gine manufacturers, and the Fruchery 
Machine Co., Detroit. The officers are: 
President, Charles H. Kettenring; vice 
president, R. P. Kettenring; vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer, E. H. Belknap; 
vice president in charge of purchases, 
J. W. Swartz; secretary-treasurer, J. 
W. Wright; factory superintendent, W. 
R. Fruchery. A new plant is being 
completed in Defiance to house the cor- 
poration’s activities in the building of 
passenger car and motor truck engines 
with capacity for 150 a day. C. H. 
Kettenring is head of the Defiance Ma- 
chine Works. 














+ 












ROUND was broken April 1 at 
Beloit, Wis., for a new gray iron 


foundry group which approxi- 
mately will cost $2,000,000 and serve 
the Eclipse works of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, located in that city. 
The entire extension program is sched- 
uled to be ready Nov. 1 and will pro- 
vide a casting capacity of 500 tons, with 
four cupolas operating alternately in 
tandem. The main shop will be 450 x 
550 feet, and the pattern shop, 80 x 
230 feet, four ‘stories high. The 
foundry is laid out for a second unit 
to be erected later, making the shop 
550 x 900 feet. The equipment in- 
cludes 24 electric cranes, of 5 to 35 
tons capacity, which will handle all 
material, including sand, scrap, pig 
iron, etc. Castings will be trans- 
ferred to the various machine shops on 
standard gage cars in trains of 10 cars 
each, hauled by three electric locomo- 
tives. The present foundry and pat- 
tern shop will be converted into machine 
and assembling rooms. George B. In- 
gersoll is general manager of the Eclipse 
works at Beloit. 


HE Vi Brass & Aluminum Co., 
Bryan, O., will locate a foundry 
according to a recent 
Secretary E. B. 
chamber of 


in Massillon, O.., 
announcement by 
Lord of the Massillon 
commerce. The company will locate 
in a building now occupied by the 
Massillon garage. Operations are ex- 
pected to begin the latter part of 
April. C. H. Noll of Bryan, is presi- 
dent, and M. V. Crayon will manage 
the Massillon branch, which will be 


made the distributing point of the 
company. 
* * > 
INOR improvements have been 


made by the Racine Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis., and considerable equip- 
ment installed during the past year 
in its plant, but it now has plans 
ready to build a battery of dry kilns. 
This will give an output of 750,000 
feet of dry lumber per month. These 
extra kilns will be of cement and fire. 
brick construction with tile and 
cement roof. The first floor will have 
14 compartments for drying and the 
second story will be used for stor- 
age purposes. The company also in- 
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tends extra boiler 
capacity to produce steam for heating 


room 


to provide for 


air compressors, kilns, drying 
building, 
While 


assets and 


for paint, etc. A 
100 x 250 feet is contemplated. 
stock, 
liabilities were assumed by the Mc- 
Cord Mfg. Co., Inc., several months 


0-story 


the outstanding 


ago, the plant is being operated under 
its original name without change in 
management. 


Part of the proceeds of the in- 
stock of the 
Products Co., Ely- 


creased capital 
Elyria Enameled 
ria, O., will be utilized for a new 
machine shop and equipment, sand 
blast 


physical laboratories. The remainder 


equipment, and ceramic and 
will be used for working capital to 
greatly increased 
volume of business. The capital for- 
merly was $500,000 and now is $1,500,- 
000. Harry S. Calvert is president; 
William E. Gray and G. H. Tyler are 
vice presidents; and E. P. Jones is 


take care of its 


secretary and treasurer. 
* x * 


TOCKHOLDERS of the 

Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, O., 
met recently in that city and endorsed 
the action of the directors relative 
to enlarging the plant and sale of 
stock to make the preposed exten- 
Work will be started on new 
structures 


Seneca 


sions. 
buildings as soon as the 
of the Fostoria Building & Supply 
Co. have been removed. Ground was 
broken March 29 for a 2-story frame 
tuilding on Tiffin street for the lat- 
ter company, which will be rushed to 
completion. The Seneca company’s 
new plant will extend 208 feet west 
and 546 feet north and south. It 
will be of modern sawtooth construc- 
tion and will give room for 1000 


workmen 
» + * 


HE newly formed Liberty Mfg, Co.. 
New Haven, Conn., has purchased 
the plant of the 
Gauge Co., that city, and plans the 
erection of a large new building. The 


Precision Tool & 


principal product of the company is a 
4-cylinder air-cooled motor, for which 
it has a sole manufacturing license 
The president and secretary of the 
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new company is Joseph S. Lach of 
Milford, Conn., recently production 
manager of the Holmes Mfg. Co., 
Shelton, Conn., and formerly mechan- 
ical engineer with the Liberty Ordnance 
Conn. The other 


Kurpiewski, New 


Co., Bridgeport, 
officers are Felix 
Haven, vice president and Z. Dulko, 
New Haven, treasurer. The company 


has orders ahead for several thousand 


* > > 


motors. 
result of a recent fire at 


A®> A 

the plant of the William A. 
Field Tool Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill, that 
business will be abandoned temporar- 
ily and the salvaged equipment re- 
moved to the plant of the William A. 
Field Co., 208 South La Salle stree: 
Chicago. The company will devote 
its entire time to manufacture of elec- 
trotyping, stereotyping and pheto-en- 
suitable 
enable it to 
combine this business with that for- 
merly carried on at Elgin, which was 


graving machinery until a 


location is found to 


the production of tools and automo- 
bile parts. It is expected that this 
plan will be worked out by October. 
R. P. Alexander, general manager of 
the company, formerly was assistant 
manager of the Low Moor Iron Co., 
Low Moor, Va., and secretary of the 
John B. Gernsey Co., Roanoke, Va. 


> . * 


RAY iron and _ semisteel castings 

will be produced by the North Mil- 
waukee Foundry Co., North Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $40,000. It has purchased some 
buildings on a 2-acre site on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway and 
has completed an addition to the foundry 
building, 50 x 80 feet. Later, the com- 
pany intends to make extensive addi- 
tions to the plant and at that. time will 
increase its capitalization. At present 
its capacity will be from 10 to 15. tons 
of castings daily. Joseph Ewens, for- 
merly president of the Hercules Steel 
Castings Co., Milwaukee, is president 
and general manager; Dr. M. N. Feder- 
spiel is vice president, and C. G. John- 
son is secretary and treasurer. Herman 
Dehn, who for many years has been 
in charge of various gray iron found- 
ries in Milwaukee, will be foundry 
superintendent. 

















Railroads Tool Trade Promising 


Strike Settlement Forecasts Placement of Much Machinery Business Now Pending— 
Lehigh Valley Buys and Hocking Valley Issues Formal List — Sizable Sales 
Reported Among Other Manufacturers—Crane Business Continues Dull 


AILROAD business, placed, pending and pros- 
pective, finds a prominent place in the ma- 
chine tool news of the past week from vari- 

ous selling centers. Purchase by the Lehigh Valley 
of 30 machines for Sayre, Pa., is featured in the 
east, while in Cleveland, the formal issuance of the 
Hocking Valley list of 20 machines is noted. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy roads have 
not started to buy as yet, such action being post- 
poned apparently on account of the present labor 
Situation, which gives promise of being cleared away 
at an early date. A list also is expected from the 
Pennsylvania for its Marietta, Pa., shops. 

Notwithstanding the muddled traffic situation, the 
past week was marked by several sizable sales. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., bought $20,000 
worth for Lester, Pa. The Newburgh Shipyards, 
Inc., closed on a fairly large list of plateworking 
machinery. The Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, 
N. J., bouglit $50,000 worth of miscellaneous ma- 
chinery. The Atlas-Portiand Cement Co. bought flue 
shop equipment. The Torbenson Axle Co., Cleveland, 
purchased $9800 worth of machine tools. 

Projects which have been abandoned in the east 
include the Newark, N. J., plant for the Murray 


Motor Car Co., and a plant for the Klaxon Co., in 
that city. Reports concerning new projects in vari- 
ous districts are numerous, however, and give rise 
to expectations of more lists before long. 

Whiie most of the inquiries current call for one 
or two tools, several calling for more than that are 
coming before sellers. The Eclipse Automatic Mfg. 
Co., Hammond, Ind.; the Canada Sidecar Mfg. & 
Welding Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; the Wilkinson 
Auto Parts Co., Los Angeles; the Holt Mfg. Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; and the Harvey-Hanes Machine Corp., 
Buffalo, all ‘want quantities of miscellaneous ma- 
chinery. 

The dullness which has marked the crane market 
for some time, continued through last week, and 
while most of the sales made called for one crane 
each, the McCarter Iron Works, bought two and the 
Mullins Body Corp., awarded three. Several in- 
quiries are said to be receiving estimating figures on 
locomotive cranes, the New York Central’s list for 
ash handling plants being the largest. Stone & Web- 
ster are expected to buy six locomotive cranes from 
the government at Hog Island for’ the projected 
plant of the American Sugar Refining Co., at Bal- 
timore. The Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. Co., New 
York City, wants three cranes and one auxiliary. 


Lehigh Valley Purchase Features Eastern Market 


EW YORK, April 19—Buying of approximately 

30 machine tools by the Lehigh Valley railroad 

has been an outstanding development in the 

eastern equipment market during the past week. As 

may be inferred recent trading has been featured by few 

large orders; however, there has been sufficient miscel- 

laneous demand to aggregate a fair volume -of business, 

especially in view of the traffic situation, which has con- 

fronted manufacturers with numerous problems and has 
made traveling for machine tool salesmen difficult. 

The machinery purchased by the Lehigh Valley prin- 
cipally was for its Sayre, Pa., shops, and involved some 
fabricating equipment. So far as can be learned, the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, which was expected to close 
on its list this week, has not done so. The New York 
Central railroad also continues to figure upon quite an 
extensive list, not having as yet made its purchases and 
the Pennsylvania railroad is reported to be contemplating 
the purchase of considerable equipment for installation 
in a new shop at Marietta, Pa. The project is a revival 
of the one considered about two years ago. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Lester, Pa., has closed on 
about $20,000 worth of equipment, including some fabri- 
cating machinery. The Newburg Shipyards, Inc., is 
figuring on a sizable list of plateworking machinery, and 


the Atlas-Portland Cement Co., New York City, is con- 
templating the purchase of flue shop equipment. 

A development of interest to the machine tool trade is 
the abandonment by the Murray Motor Car Co. of its 
project for the erection of a plant in Newark, N. J 
Lack of capital was the company 
recently having gone into the hands of a receiver. An- 
other plant project to be abandoned in Newark is that 
of the Klaxon Co., which has decided to occupy two 
of the main buildings of the Bloomfield, N. J., plant of 
the General Motors Corp. The Accounting Machine Co., 
Newark, will start work soon on a $75,000 plant. The 
Wicaco Screw & Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
awarded the general contract for the erection of a $130,- 
000 machine shop to Barclay-White & Co., of that city. 
A substantial buyer of ithe past few days has been the 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J., which has closed 
on possibly $50,000 worth of miscellaneous 
It is understood that still 
made. 

Another week of dullness prevailed in the local crane 
market, there being little new inquiry and relatively few 
orders. Recent orders include one from the Philadelphia 
Roll & Machine Co. for a 15-ton crane with 50-foot span, 
placed with the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., 


given as cause, the 


machinery. 


further purchases are to be 
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Silcrome-— 


the newest LUDLUM STEEL 


Made from high chromium alloy steel. It will withstand high 
— eratures without scaling, and can be heated for months up to 
800° F. without any appreciable scale forming on the surface. 
“Silcrome” is very resistant to the action of acids, organic or inor- 
ganic. It has a good red hardness and heat resisting properties and is 
particularly adapted for resistance wire elements, carburizing boxes, 
automobile valves and all applications which have to withstand rusting 
or surface deterioration thru intense heats. 
“Silcrome” steel can be made quite file hard, and is free from any 
tendency toward warping, cracking, or other movement. It can be 
annealed so that it will machine very readily, and will forge without 





difficulty. 
“Silcrome”’, like other Ludlum Steels, is “consistently uniform”. 
Shipments from warehouse stock at Watervliet, N. Y.; Detroit, 
= Chicago, Ill.; or Cambridge, Mass., handled thru our Branch 
ices. 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago Cambridge, Mass. Detroit Buffalo New York City 
Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Milwaukee, and one from the Mullins Body Corp., Salem, 
U., involving two 20-ton cranes with 43-foot span, and 
one 15-ton crane, with 48-foot span. A 5-ton electric 
crane, with 50-foot span, has been awarded by the Bart- 
lett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, and a 10-ton electric crane 
with a 30-foot span, placed by McCarter Iron Works, 
Norristown, Pa. The Gardner Foundry & Machine Co., 
Gardner, Mass., has purchased a 5-ton electric crane, 
with 37-foot span, from the Whiting Foundry & Equip- 
ment Co., Harvey, Iil. 

Among current orders of the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co. are a 5-ton electric crane, with 30-foot span, 
for the Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn.; a 5-ton 
electric crane with 43-foot span, for the Cleveland Trac- 
tor Co., Cleveland; and a 4-ton grab bucket crane with 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. The New 
Amsterdam Gas Co., 130 East Fifteenth street, New 
York City, has purchased a steam shovel. 

While several railroads are inquiring for estimating 
figures on locomotive cranes, little in the way of actual 
buying so far has developed. Possibly the largest in- 
quiry of this nature involves severai cranes for the ash 
handling plants for the New York Central. It is under- 
stood that Stone & Webster, Boston, will buy six loco- 
motive cranes recently inquired upon for the proposed 
Baltimore plant of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
from the government, the equipment now installed at 
Hog Island. 

Included among the few new inquiries is that of the 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. Co., 120 Broadway, calling for 
one 30-ton, with 5-ton auxiliary and 40-foot span; one 
10-ton with 40-foot span; and one 5-ton. All are of 
40-foot span. 


Hocking Valley Issues Formal List 


LEVELAND, April 20.—Issuance by the Hocking 
Valley railroad of its formal list of present machine 

tool requirements is featured in this market. Sellers 
have been working on a tentative iist for a few weeks 
but the requirements as issued now are official and cover 
approximately 20 machines. Other railroad business still 
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is held up but several lists are expected as soon as labor 
disturbances have been quieted. It is thought that the 
ending of the strike will hasten the putting out of lists 
by the New York Central, Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
other roads. 

Buying has been fairly heavy and one dealer reports 
that already second quarter sales have slightly exceeded 
those for the first quarter. Buyers continue to take 
machinery from warehouse and display floors, and in 
some cases have changed their specifications rather than 
wait indefinitely for uncertain deliveries of new tools 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., recently 
closed on several thousand dollars worth of equipment. 
Other Akron companies are to buy soon. Considerable 
second hand and rebuilt equipment is moving, manu. 
facturers finding it necessary to fill in with this class of 
machinery in order to get into production. Sales mostly 
are for one or. two tools, the same character of buying 
that has characterized this market for several weeks past. 
The Torbenson Axle Co., Cleveland, closed on $9800 
worth of equipment last week and is understood still to 
be in the market for a 4-head axle milling machine among 
other equipment. The Columbia Axle Co., the Eaton 
Axle Co., and other auto parts companies continue to 
telephone their inquiries to Jocal sellers from time to 
tume. The Jones Gear Co. is understood to be in need 
of a radial drill and some other machinery or equipment. 
The Grant Motor Car Corp. is negotiating for equip- 
ment for the H. J. Walker Co. The Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co. also entered the market for some equipment a 
few days ago. Announcement is made that the Foote- 
Burt Machine Co. will not move its equipment to its 
new plant but will buy for it. It recently closed on 
cranes. The Fisher Body Ohio Co. is negotiating in 
Detroit for the cranes for its new large plant in this 
city. It is understood that machine tools and other 
equipment also will be bought in Detrcit. C. J. Meed, 
Cleveland, who gives “general delivery” for an address. 
is in the market for a lathe between 3 and 6 feet and 
one 100-pound drop hammer. The White Motor Co.. 
Cleveland, wants a squaring shear. The Western Nov- 





fifth by Spain with $229,131. 


Belgium, respectively. Detailed figures follow: 





Lathes. Other machine tools 

February January February January 

er $151,135 $101,691 $160,726 $151,456 
pie meebth cooue 100,200 137,507 200,853 174,093 
EEL. -eevescévencedesecy 4,059 9,637 67,064 16,605 
Tee 9,064 34,275 21,256 20,299 
5 GED. cccccececoccccecs 18,942 45,461 15,109 41,646 
South America ........+. 26,626 33,533 45,898 32,065 
GEE Sbeccccuccecccs 63,722 126,202 155,767 220,564 
GRP ccccccccccsscesse 17,080 11,993 4,469 26,193 
Ce eecessscas 6,975 4,681 1,459 
NOTWOR ccccccccccccsess 3,240 3,524 4,139 7,337 
Wesevaceueadseed 4,460 18,551 922 17,343 
errr 1,639 4,098 7,969 4,570 
ERY chbdédvesesvoceree 95,966 22,104 45,850 10,319 
aoe eeaendeen eae 28,232 9,250 61,800 54,431 
British India ........... 093 21,697 19,069 133 
po $536,433 $579,540 $815,572 $778,513 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES. 50,915 51,731 80,103 38,260 








GRAND TOTAL ...... $587,348 $631,271 $895,675 “$816,773 





February Sees Further Improvement in Machinery Exports 


EGISTERING a total of $3,769,161, exports of machinery from the United States in February, showed 

the slight gain of $315,215 over January, according to data just published by the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. January had shown a small increase over December. 
all other countries, second place being held by Canada with $435,436, third by England with $400,963 and 
Fourth place goes to Switzerland, whose imports in February totaled $362,- 
903, which figure is included under “all other countries,” as is $59,472, shipped to Australia, in the table. 
In January, first, second, third, fourth and fifth rank. was held by England, France, Canada, Japan and 


France with $1,105,955 leads 


Sharpening and All other 
grinding machinery metalworking machinery Total 
February January February January February January 


$ 32,198 $ 79,809 $ 761,896 $ 385,171 $1,105,955 $ 718,127 


99,310 8 ) reer 306,417 400,963 742,308 
eae . seese 73,824 36,641 146,873 62,883 
6,034 29,081 112,797 66,258 149,151 149,913 

14,876 31,787 107,858 225,852 156,785 344,746 

15,394 2,616 62,301 12,227 150,219 80,441 

41,622 66,693 174,325 198,979 435,436 612,438 
1,228 1,764 21,679 18,795 44,456 58,745 
3,694 1,223 24,900 8,013 40,250 10,712 

804 6,209 300 16,937 8,483 34,007 
1,691 9,422 9,773 51,313 16,846 96,629 

10,602 2,250 19,493 4,733 39,703 15,651 

13,035 5,158 74,280 25,857 229,131 63,438 
2,570 7,709 23,234 29,805 115,836 101,195 
2,204 254 62,063 7,086 88,429 29,170 





$3,128.516 $3,120,408 
640,645 333,543 


$1,528,723 $1:894,084 
496,206 217,444 


247,788 $368,266 
13,42) 26,108 
$3,769,161 $3,453.946 


$261,209 $394,374 $2,024,929 $1,611,528 
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Rolling Mill Jim Gets It 


Say, Fellas: 


Y’know spring’s ap- 
proaching. I c’n feel it 
in my bones, and if 
you're wise, you'll put 
HUBBARD rolls on 
and take a little lay off. 
You'll have nothin’ to 
worry about, and it’ll 
cure your spring fever. 











Gellag Ul fu — 
Hubbard Steel. Foundry (a. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
ends of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steel Castings 


























Sav you saw it in Tue Teon Trapve Review 
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elty Mfg. Co. is endeavoring to locate a used 14-inch 
lathe, drill press and a 5-horsepower alternating current 
motor. 

Inquiries from out of town also are heavy in view 
of the tied-up traffic condition which has prevailed the 
past week or so. The Central Foundry Supply Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., wants a serpentine or circular shear, % or 
% or -inch capacity, for flanging ladle bottoms, about 
4-inch stroke. The Louisville Sheet Steel Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is in the market for some equipment. The Holt 
Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill, wants two milling machines, 48 
inches wides x 24 inches high, with 16-foot table, with 
adjustable cross rail, same as No. 14 Ingersoll, two No. 
5 vertical type and two horizontal. The Manley Mfg. 
Co., York, Pa., is in the market for a combination punch 
and shear for shearing I-beams, angles, flats and rounds, 
equipped to shear channels up to 7-inch section. 

Requests for prices on machine tool requirements con- 
tinue to come to Cleveland sellers from far distant 
points. Louis R. Ayers, 2730 Broadway, Oakland, Cal., 
wants one or two cylinder grinders, 18-inch x 8-foot 
lathes and several 2-horsepower, 220-volt motors. The 
Malleable Steel Range Co., South Bend, Ind., is in the 
market for a 60-inch gap shear for 10-gage material and 
lighter. The Eclipse Automatic Mfg. Co., Hammond, 
Ind., is in the market for 12-foot lathes, milling machines, 
boring mills, shapers, planers, small tools, electroplating 
equipment and two. Brown cranes. The Canada Sidecar 
Mig. & Welding Co., Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., has issued a 
list covering lathes, drills, power hacksaws, electric spot 
welders, etc. The Wilkinson Auto Parts Co., i524 South 
Grand avenue, Los Angeles, is in the market for lathes, 
milling machine, straightening machine, cutoff saw, emery 
stand, etc. The Harvey-Hanes Machine Corp., 369 Elli- 
cott street, Buffalo, is anxious to obtain automatic screw 
machines, turret lathes, drilling machines, power presses, 
etc.. for its new building at 308-14 Terrace avenue. 


Machinery, Shipped by Boat, Is Delivered by Truck 


HICAGO, April 20.—Manufacturers of machine tools in 

Chicago probably will avoid a strike of workers this 
spring, as adjustment of demands are under way. A number 
of employers have signed up on the basis of $1 per hour, 
as asked, with increased compensation for overtime and 
holidays. It is believed most of the others will follow this 
example. The strike of railway yardmen has held up ship- 
ments both into the city and outward bound from dealers’ 
warehouses. However, manufacturers in cities on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, unable to ship by rail, have been able to 
send some machinery to Chicago by boat, which has relieved 
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the situation somewhat. Most of this machinery will be sold 
and delivered by truck in Chicago. 

While inability to have their purchases shipped promptly 
may be holding back some buying, machine tool users have 
not let this interfere materially and are continuing their pur- 
chases to be shipped when the failroad situation clears. The 
Burlington railroad has not bought on its recent list and no 
other roads have put forth their requirements as yet. Sev- 
eral sales of large lathes, up to 42-inch, motor-driven, and 
also of turret lathes were made recently. Aside from this 
most purchases have been of small lots and small sizes. 


Brisk Demand Continues in Canada 


ORONTO, Ont., April 19.—Canadian dealers report 

a brisk movement in small tools, machinery and 
supplies generally. Practically all equipment is selling 
with little trowble and dealers still are behind with 
orders. The demand for used equipment holds firm. 
Municipal governments continue to buy equipment for 
their various plants and a good volume of business is 
moving on this account. 

Sawmill and woodworking machinery and equipment is 
receiving considerable attention just now. Jamieson 
Bros., Badjeros, Ont., are in the market for a double 
edger for sawmill. The following are interested in 
woodworking equipment: Joseph Fiset, Barraute, Que., 
a new sawmill; J. A. Turcotte, Barraute, Que. and 
Natagan Station, Que., sawmills; Colonel Peuchen, Mac- 
leod, Alta., lath mill and box factory; the Red Cedar 
Lumber Co., South Vancouver, B. C., sawmill and dry 
kilns; R. Traux & Co., Walkerton, Ont., addition to sash 
and door factory; C. Alfred Gingras & Sons, Sherbrooke, 
Que. sash and door factory; the Chesley Chair Co., 
Chesley, Ont., will rebuild its factory recently burned. 

Inquiries are being received and orders placed for a 
large amount of machinery, tools and equipment for 
foundries in Ontario and Quebec. The Preston Wood- 
working Machinery Co., Preston, Ont., will install con- 
siderable new equipment in a new addition; the Canada 
Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. Welland, Ont., will install 
a battery of large steam drop hammers, hydraulic 
presses, continuous heating furnaces, as well as upsetting 
machinery to increase its output of heavy drop forgings. 
The Canadian Mead-Morrison Co., Welland, Ont., is to 
extend its plant and install new equipment. The Elliott 
& Whitehall Machine Co., Galt, Ont., will require equip- 
ment for a new factory. The Brown-Boggs Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., install a 25-ton traveling crane, a new 
heating system, and considerable new machinery and 
equipment of the latest design to double foundry capacity. 


will 

















Business Changes of Recent Occurrence in Industry 


OUNDED by William J. A. 
Donald in 1876, the Eglinton 
Silica Brick Co., Ltd., 45 Renfield 
street, Glasgow, Scotland, has been 
reorganized and now is the Eglin- 
ton Magnesite Brick Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Donald is managing director. 
It is claimed that this is the larg- 
est maker of magnesite bricks and 
other magnesite products in Scot- 
land. 
* * * 
The Leland-Gifford Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufacturer of drill- 
ing equipment, will move its New 


York offices, May 1, from 418 to 
2609 Singer building. W. F. Hen- 
ly is its New York representative. 
* * + 
The Haywood Co., engineer, ex- 
porter and importer, has removed 
its headquarters from the Alaska 
Commercial building, 310 Sansome 
street, San Francisco, to 1011-1013 
Hearst building, that city. 
* > 
The manufacturing sales depart- 
ment of the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., which handles the 


“company’s sales of rubber equip- 


ment and machinery, under the 
supervision of L. N. Ridenour, 
was removed on March 31 from 
the company’s Akron, O., office 
to *the general offices, 7000 Cen- 
tral avenue, Cleveland. 


. ® * 


Effective May 1, 
headquarters of the 
Michaels Co., Chicago, will be 
1312-1313 First National Bank 
building, since it was found neces- 
to remove eleventh 


the Pittsburgh 
Hyman- 


sary from the 


floor. 
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Herringbone Gears Units 





Large steel mills have accorded FALK Herringbone Gears universal 
recognition for their electric drives, and heavy shaft line drives. 





They have found that these gears are absolutely dependable and eliminate 
all shock, noise and vibration. They reduce upkeep and consumption 
of power. 






Steel Castings 
From 1 Pound to 100,000 Pounds 


WRITE FOR FALK LITERATURE 











Sd 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REPRESENTATIVES: 
PITTSBURGH—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Building NEW YORK—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Building DENVER, COLO.—Denver Engineering Works 






WILKES-BARRE, PENNA.—Vulcan Iron Works 





























Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 













Among New England Plants 


BIDDEFORD, ME.—The contract for the foundation 
of the foundry to be built by the Saco-Lowell Works 
has been let. 

ATTLEBORO, MASS.—The Canbec Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to make fire extinguishers with 
$50,000 capital, by Joseph Stanislaus, Beauregard, 
Arthur Laberge and Charles M. Robbins. 

BOSTON.—The Perry Barker Pngineering Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital by Perry 
Barker, H. P. Barker and H. G. O'Connor. 

BOSTON.—Riggleman Refrigerator Truck (Co. has 
been incorporated for $250,000 by Howard UH. 
Riggleman, James J. Riley and Madeline G. Siebert. 


BOSTON.—National Tool & Machine Corp. has 
been organized with $200,000 capital as a foundry 
and machine shop. William 8S. McKnight of Boston 
is one of the incorporators. 

BOSTON.—The Gainaday Co. of Maine has been 
incorporated to make electrical specialties with $30,000 
capital, by John W. Lockerbie, Charles W. Lovett, 
Marblehead, Mass., and Claude M. Quick. 

BOSTON.—The Riggleman Refrigerator Truck Co. 
has been incorporated to make trucks and motors 
with a capital of $250,000, by Howard H. Riggleman. 
James J. Riley and M. G. Siebert, Newton Center, 
Mass. 

BOSTON.—The National Tool & Machine Corp. has 
been incorporated to operate a foundry and machine 
shop with a capital stock of $200,000, by William 
S. McKnight, Robert G. Wilson Jr., J. A. Hay and 
H. M. Towner, Everett, Mass. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—The Eagle Motorcycle Co. has 
been incorporated to build motor vehicles with a capi- 
tal of $500,000, by Emanuel M. Kuhn, Benjamin 
Kaufman and Ernest R. Smith. 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—The Brooks, Banks & Smith 
Corp. has been incorporated to make aircraft with a 
capital of $100,000, by William E. Brooks, Harland 
F. Banks and C. Oren Smith. 

LEOMINSTER, MASS.—The Leominster Gas Light 
Co. has let a contract for a 2-story, 40 x 54-foot 
generator house to cost $100,000. 

MELROSE, MASS.—Bids have been closed for a 
plant, l-story, 20 x 40 feet, for the Emerson Ap- 
pliance Co., to cost $35,000. 

PALMER, MASS.—The plant of the Palmer Foundry 
& Machine Co. was damaged by fire recently. 


QUINCY, MASS.—The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
has let a contract for a shipbuilding slip on the 
Fore river, near here. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Wico Mfg. Co. has 
bought seven acres of land at Western avenue, and 
plans the first of four buildings at once. 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—The H. B. Smith Co. has 
let a contract for a 1-story, 80 x 200-foot warehouse. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The new plant of the Mor- 
gan Construction Co. is rapidly being placed in 
operation. 

WOONSOCKET, R. I.—The American Wringer Co. 
contemplates a plant addition, 3-stories, 40 x 90 
feet, and is having plans drawn for a machine roll 
building, 3-stories, 66 x 180 feet. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bryant Electric Co. will 
erect a plant addition, 4-stories, 60 x 120 feet. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bullard Machine Tool 
Co. will build’ a Il-story, 44 x 240-foot building 
at a cost of $20,000. 

DANBURY, CONN.—The Danbury Foundry Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $5000, by 
R. J. Hausin, Jean Hornig and E. Hausin. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford Tap & Gauge 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
by B. M. W. Hanson, M. H. Flynn, H. B. Carey 
and M. 8. Little. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—The Goodyear Rubber Co. 
has let a contract for a 3-story, 50 x 215-foot plant 
addition, to cost $100,000. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The New Haven Clock Co. 
will build a 4-story, 40 x 48-foot plant addition at 
a cost of $24,000. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—The J. N. Lapointe Co. 
has let a contract for a l-story, 32 x 114-foot plant 
addition to be used as a machine shop. The building 
will cost $20,000. 


North Atlantic States 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Federal Signal Co. contem- 
plates a foundry, to cost $100,000. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The American Numbering Ma- 
chine Co. bas had plans prepared for a plant to 
cost $40,600. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Ribakoff Steel Products 
Corp. recently was incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000, by Solomon A. Hausman and 8. J. Cutler, 
1804 Avenue K. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Marine Sales Corp., ship- 
building, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000, J. A. Davidson, M. T. Rochford and C. 
T. Hotchkiss, 51 Clark street. 

BROGKLYN, N. Y.—Kolff, Paul & Co., machine 
shop and garage, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5000, by B. Kolff, E. Paul and G. M. Olney, 
1144 Bergen street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Grand Lighting Fixture 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $5000, 
by 8S. Halpern, A. Pfefferberg and K. Hoff, 210 
Scholes street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Moller & Haefner, machine 
shop, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,- 
000, by E. S. Moller, E. F. Haefner and J. Goss, 
555 Clinton street. 

BUFFALA.—The American Radiator Co. plans an 
addition to its foundry, 100 x 120 feet, to cost 
$25,000. 

FRANKFORT, N. Y.—The Pratt Corp. has been 
incorporated to make metal specialties with a capital 
of $800,000, by J. Miller, J. F. Hubbell and J. D. 
Judson. 

NEW YORK.—Henry L. Doherty & Co. plans a 
power plant. 

NEW YORK.—The Royal Metal Lighting Fixture 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 capital, by 
D. and A. Swartz and M. Brown, 224 Linden street. 

NEW YORK—Karasik, Friedman & Co., steel and 
iron products ,has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000, by J. D. Karasik, H. London and 
E. Lichtenberg, 113 West 114th street. 

NEW YORK.—The Keystone Metal Spinning & 
Stamping Co, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5000, by A. Karsh, J. and L. Levine, 545 
Powell street. 

NEW YORK.—The Advance Boiler Corp. recently 
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was incorporated with a capital of $500,000, by 
T. and G. W. Moffitt and J. J. Schmitt, 337 Sec- 
ond avenue. 

NEW YORK.—Payne Dean, has been incorporated 
to make valve control apparatus with a capital of 
$5000, by P. T. Dean, B. B. Hodsman and J. A. 
Kienle, 18 East Forty-first street. 

NEW YORK.—The Clermont Machine Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000, by A. 0. 
Brill, M. Monfort and C. Surico, 2958 Eighty-sixth 
street. 

NEW YORK.—The New York Spinning Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000, by N. Green- 
man, L. Zusselman and 8. Lifshitz, 1331 Franklin 
avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Variety Tool & Metal Stamp- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, 
by M. Yarden, B. Gomberg and H. Weinberg, 916 
East 169th street. 

NEW YORK.—Mande Corp. has been incorporated 
to make engines and boilers with a capital of 
$32,500, by C. A. Brodek, H. Brill and F. L. 
Haver, 44 Cedar street. 

NEW YORK.—The National World Products has 
been incorporated to make machinery, etc., with a 
capital of $250,000, by H. D. Winter, J. Depay and 
J. M. Ross, 344 West Seventy-second street. 

NEW YORK.—John Reid & Co. has been incorpo 
rated to make marine engines and boilers with a capi- 
tal of $500,000, by J. Reid, A. J. Michel and 
C. H. Lane, 607 A Halsey street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

NEW YORK.—The Superior Electrical Fixture & 
Appliance Co, recently was incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000, by H. and A. and I. Fistel, 332 Bed- 
ford avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Eagle Textile Machinery Corp 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, by 
D. and A. Grushevsky, and J. Cohen, 47 - Norfolk 
street. 

NEW YORK.—The U. S. Utilities Corp. has been 
incorporated to make metal articles, with a capital of 
$105,000, by M. and E. and J. Ullman, 470 West 
150th street. 

NEW YORK.—The Visible Commutator & Spe- 
cialties Co. has been incorporated to make auto 


(Concluded on Page 1230) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 








Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
PUMA ccc cccccccesecces «$25.00 to 25.50 
. 23.50 to 24,00 
24.00 to 24.50 
. 24.00 to 24.50 
23.00 to 23.50 
25.00 to 25.50 
20.00 to 21.00 
23.00 to 25.00 
24.50 to 25.00 
25.25 to 25.50 
19.50 to 20.50 
22.00 to 22.50 
. -$15.50 to 16.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
DEED. chdacedeccecoescocesoee BICONE 
Cincinnati =... ....0es seeveesees 18.00 to 19.00 
Ge, BE padics ccccddadvececce - 14.00 to 14.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
CEES: cbdnddscvdeacécccdecce P 50 to 29.00 
Boston (dealers) .....ess+seees 00 to 22.00 
Cleveland ....... SeckBecese «+++ 22.00 to 22.50 
. 26.00 to 26.50 
23.00 to 25.00 
24.00 to 25.00 
$29.00 to 30.00 
34.00 to 34.50 
29,00 to 30.00 
30:00 to 31.00 
31.00 to $1.50 
32.00 to 32.50 
32.00 to 33.00 
30.00 to 31.00 
28.00 to-30.00 
28.00 to 28.50 
Boston (ccnsumers) ..........+ 32.00 to 33.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops.$30.00 to 31.00 
Chicago, billet and bloom crops... 24.00 to 25.00 
Rastern Penn. (guaranteed)...... . 31.00 to 32.00 
MD covvedguntedsee beeeeece . 32.00 to 33.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago ...... gebeatve geeseroace $23.00 to 23.50 
pudes tnmbebeneccedes - 22.00 to 22.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
Pittsburgh ........... biatsaante’ $26.00 to 26.50 
Ee weasedecceccccccccesece 26.00 to 26. ” 
GE, MD ccadee KbdWeetresnene .00 to 26. 
BALED SHEETS 
PD ans duadeapacecce «+ -$21.00 to 22.00 
DE Wvhedncavecesecoescesece 20.50 to 21.00 
SE bn eathocedecesesseevede 19.00 to 19.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
CIA died o006 ou dabe codons ces $23.50 to 24.00 
i Sh kn cxandebdhcecnken es 24.00 to 24.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania yeecteadens 24.00 to 24.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
a 9 Li cccccccccccccscc$l9.50 to 20.00 
chwhoebh bhcbidones - 17.00 to 17.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
CRCRRD oc ccccccecccccsccccccs $80.00 to 37.00 
Ge. BOD cdncovccadcccdccecess SOOO. 
Iron Mill Scrap 
a WROUGHT 
Se Ms Be bse dss ec ctodns $31 
Pittsburgh, No : Bi aecuspecnoees 
Dt Uh Ce cecsenahenees¢e 
Dt TE Mebeveshachesceces 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1....... 
Pm,” Becccscvcevcs 
PEC Rs ccccccedoesscée 
Pe, BO Be ccccccccecccse 
Dt 206 dhbiseéeseness cones 
Cincinnati ........ Noonsiecdees 
Birmingham No. 1..........+. 

New York, No. 1 (dealers)...... 32.50 to 33.50 
Boston (dealers) .....csssesees 28.00 to 29.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Eastern re oeusadceces $24.50 to 25.00 

sO seeeeeeeee 21.00 to 22.00 
New York (dealers) . . Reeinbeoee - 21.50 to 22.00 
Boston (dealers) .........«++«+++ 19.00 to 20,00 





YARD WROUGHT 





Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $29.00 to 30.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long (dealers)........ $26.00 to 27.00 
BUSHELING 
Ne: ee a $23.00 to 23.50 
Chicago, No. 2...... eeseeseteces 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleveland, No. 1....... ceeeoed . 18.75 to 19.25 
Cleveland, No. 2...... mnieceeue 16.00 to 16.25 
i Sh Bb Meoaseccaeseccces 22.50 to 23.00 
Buffalo, No. 1..... Shae coco 20.00 to 21.00 
Cimeinnati, No. 1......eeseeee- 20.50 to 21.50 
Eastern lvania, No. 1...... 19.00 to 20.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
$16.00 to 16.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
19.00 to 20.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
13.00 to 15.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
15.00 to 16.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
DT \dnsheeee6eeoncees eve $19.50 to 20.00 
DD. cuadseceeccecéiocesceces 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical) . 24.00 to 25.00 
DE cbataGechsecsaeseec ces 17.00 to 17.50 
LTP Weebbevesddcceccesoes 16.00 to 16.50 
Serr rr rr re 16.50 to 17.00 
| ee 17.00 to 18.00 
. 17.00 to 17.50 
15.00 to 16.00 
13.00 to 25,00 
18.75 to 19.00 
15.00 to 16.00 





MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 


Eastern Pennsylvania ..........-. $17.50 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers) .........«++.4% 14.00 to 15.00 
1RON AXLES 

Shse4ngticaeorecboas $45.00 to 46.00 

New York (dealers)..........+.+ 46.00 to 47.00 
MEE occesenceccecccesecace . 44.50 to 45.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 45.00 to 46.00 
EES secevceseccocceésccects 41.00 to 42.00 
SEEN eabacccesccsounedsces 42.50 to 43.00 
ih / ED - sccecnns aéipetnes¥see's $1.50 to 32.00 
PED. do poaccesecnecesadece ov 40.00 
SEES cawceceeécedesboccées 36.00 to 37.00 
DED scbweccconse dbo ecks 29.00 to 30.00 

IRON RAILS 

Seseecccdioesesesbesese $33.50 to 34.00 

Cc cccccdececnedesoeeve 29.50 to 30.50 
a RAD oc cosnndscécciccusnés Gee S340 
nce cénéeteses svececees 28.00 to 29.00 
GES wcccuvannascusesscte 26.00 to 27.00 


PIPES AND FLUES 


$19.50 to 20.00 
20.00 to 20.50 
20.00 to 20.50 
21.00 to 21.50 


30.00 to 31.00 





sedadcesiiose ccccccceces 22.50 to 23.50 

24.00 to 25.00 

New York ccvcencckpiccooe, meee 0 87.60 

Eastern Pennsylvania pavemsbsoee 30.00 to 31,00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Cleveland, large .......eeeseeee $17.25 to 17.50 

Se: GE ai cos cecetsbeecnes 19.50 to 20.00 

Cleveland, small .......eee+ss+ 18.25 to 18.50 

Boston (dealers) ..........+++- 15.00 to 16.00 

FORGE SCRAP 

DS didudeucadhegueedeees< 27.50 to 28.00 

Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... 19.50 to 20.00 

BOE” cncaddeaveccéacdesccece 14.50 to 15.00 

ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 

BD bev cccdacceeeneesesece $35.50 to 36.00 

Bs ED ov cadecsodseute adecdes 34.50 to 35.00 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 

CRRED o cdcddsheceoescecoecsvi $35.50 to 36.00 

OE, ED cuccndapecedeséansoce 33.00 to 33.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 


PRED Biccddccccvecccesees $21.50 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 21.00 to 22.00 
Boston (dealers) ........ eeetces 16.50 to 17.50 
St. Louis .......- 6occd@deccoce 16.6060 17.00 








PUREE ncvcdpocdtéscoccccecycees $16.50 to 17.00 
EEE «éntendscwunvocecoeses 20.00 to 20.50 
DEED: weccedags cece ccceccsces 20.00 to 21.00 
GENE Sea ceceseccccccesseset - 20.50 to 21.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
PRA. cc ccccecvcccecen » . «$35.00 to 36.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...++«ts+% 35.00 to 36.00 
Cleveland ......sse0% rv ».+++ 38.00 to 34.00 
St. Louis ......... fot... 2 22 36.50 to 37.00 
Buffalo ......+eees 7. te eeesece 40.00 
CRRED ccccccsese fo Be dite 37.50 to 38.00 
New York (dealers)....... or 39.00 to 40.00 
Birmingham ..... onc colthhcs 30.00 te 31.00 
Boston (dealers) * ..... owe . 32.00 te 33.00 
DUS  cccccccocessocse «ess++ 32.50 to 33.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $35.00 to 37.00 
i  abese cusbeceosebeace 33.50 to 34.00 
New York (dealers) ......... +++ 31.00 to 32.00 
Chaleag® .ccccccces pccndecs «+++ 36.50 to 37.00 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
Pitts, BR a ctcnve covessccs $39.00 to 40.00 
Pittsburgh, steel ........eee0%- 26.00 to 26.50 
CEOED, TED ccccdcccccecccoces 38.50 to 39.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 39.00 to 41.00 
Cleveland, 33.50 to 34.50 
St. Louis, 35.50 to 36.00 
Buffalo, 41.00 to 42.00 
Birmingham, 28.00 to 30.00 
Birmingham, tram car........... 29.00 to 30.00 
Boston( consumers) ........+++ 39.00 to 40.00 
GRUGEEEEEE Secnecccccccescccsese 30.00 to 31.00 
BO WEE, Ba cc cccccccccccce 36.00 to 37.00 
DED ckkwe ccc cccesdecceococse 31.00 te 31.50 
Mo. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pit SL vheccaseuoess $39.00 to 40.00 
Chicago, Ph tiiendasseececon 42.25 to 42.75 
Eastern lvania, cupola...... 38.00 to 40.00 
Cleveland, cupola ..........ss0s. 39.00 to 40.00 
New York, cupola (dealers)...... 38.00 to 39.00 
, No. 1, , cupola 
GOED  cedabwecceseccceesecce 34.00 to 35.00 
PEED .n60 bees vecece beceen ce 34.00 to 34.50 
Birmingham, cupola ............ 29.00 to 30.00 
CE, BE BRB wrecccccccccccs 40.00 te 40.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 39.00 to 39.50 
DY i.dheubeqesobececs convene 37.00 to 38.00 
Boston (consumers) ........++++ 42.00 te 43.00 
WES cocepecacescecescesncce 38.00 to 39.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers) ..........-- $35.50 to 36.50 
DED. “ob cacccecccedcovcsecey 27.00 to 28. u0 
DD ccccceccpoenpsaseeies 31.00 to 32.00 
SE. “nn ccc edu chess cane cach 28.00 to 28.50 
Boston (consumers) ........+.+- 38.00 to 39.00 
MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ...........- $30.00 to 31.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Chicago, railroad ..........++0+. 30.00 te 30.50 
Chicago, agricultural ............ 30.00 to 30.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, rallroad..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Cleveland railroad .........+... 31.50 to 32.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Be. GU, GEEe se cccecceccee 28.00 to 28.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 27.00 to 27.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ...ccces++- 29.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural .......... 28.00 to 29.00 
Boston, railroad ....cecdeesesss 27.50 to 28.50 
BRIBED © cdcccedcedsescccescccs 31.00 to 32.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


REROLLING RAILS 


5 feet and over 
Pittsburgh district ...........+- $32.00 to 33.00 
PA Mabe iehedncceoceesoens 32.00 to 32.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 31.00 to 33.00 
EEE Seseses cqoccecoase dee 31.00 to 31.50 
et Mi * cenkscevoesoctocases 31.50 to 32.00 
DE, shscesescecesotenan 31.00 to 32.00 
GGG GEREN) cacccccccceuces 30.00 te 30.50 
PEED .ccccdeccencccccesséeced 29.00 to 30.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
SEN 04.0 séeubaseuseosbésces $27.50 to 28.00 
Be. RENEE cscdbbeccecvesscceccese) SOUR 
BOILER .PUNCHINGS 
COED erie divsssccecccecoccscs 27.00 to 27.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........+.. 20.00 to 31.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 


compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 

















For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 





LOGEMANN 223%: PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 





They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 








A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 











Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 
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appliances with a capital of $5000, by B. W. 
Reid, F. Reigelman and W. H. Gardner, 497 Third 
street. 


NEW YORK.—The Wilson-Armstrong Mfg. Co., mo- 
tors, recently was incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, by A. Skillman, A. Rothstein and H. A. 
Kashden, 120 Broadway. 


OSWEGO, N. Y.—The Fitzgibbons Boiler has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, by W. 
Craemer, H. Rowland, and J. Janotta, 17 Battery 
place. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The Northern Machine Corp. 
has been incorporated to make mill machinery with 
an active capital of $157,500 capital, by W. J. 
Young. W. D. Ogsbury and F. K. Purcell. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Bethlehem Motors Co. will 
start work soon on a plant addition, l-story, 100 x 
160 feet, to cost $40,000. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Hill Metal & Roofing Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000, by 
J. C. Hill, John J. Rindock and C. 8S. Shelly. 


ERIE, PA.—The Erie Armature Works recently was 
intorporated with a capital of $75,000, by Franklin 
S. Newhard, Anton Preedit and John Preedit. 


NEW HOLLAND, PA.—The New Holland Brass, 
Bronze & Aluminum Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $20,000, by John A. Hoffman, J. Mau- 
rice Smith and John F. May. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The McCarter Iron Works, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, by 
Louis N. MeCarter, Samuel MeCarter, Benjamin Booth 
and others. 


PHILADELPHIA.—N. 
steel, has been incorporated by J. E. 
Cc. K. Heck and H. B. Wittman. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A $130,000 machine shop and 
office building will be erected by the Wicaco Screw 
& Machine Works, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Pennsylvania Gear 
chine Co. has plans for a machine shop, 
20 x 81 feet, to cost $25,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Rolls Corp. plans a 
machine shop, 1-story, to cost $50,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—-The Gearless Motor Co. 
auto assembling building, to cost $15,000. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Traders Steel & Pipe Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, by 
D. V. Sawhill, F. C. Wilkes and C. B. Sawhill. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Sanitary Equipment & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, by 
Norman R. Althauser, J. F. Savage and A. L. Morgan. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Rail & Steel Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $5000, by 
H. D. Stalnaker, J. J. Goldsmith and Dolivar Stal- 
naker. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Locomotive Power 
Reverse Gear Co. recently was incorporated with a 
capital of $5000, by A. T. C. Gordon, James I. 
Marsh and Kenneth Buffington. 

PITTSBURGH.—John H. McCloy & Co., Inc., coal, 
coke, ete., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000, by John H. McCloy, William R. Gladden 
and E. G. Davues, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The Williamsport Wire & 
Rope Co. plans a building, one story, 100 x 140 
feet, to cost $60,000. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—The White Metal 
plans a plant. 

IRVINGTON, N. J.—The Kent Mfg. Co. has had 
plans prepared for a plant, 50 x 100 feet, to cost 
$20,000. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Commercial Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. recentiy was incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000, by M. Ippolito, Charles Spence and 
H. 8. White. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The General Machine Co. has 
had plans drawn for a machine shop to cost $14,500. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Acme Newark Machine Works, 
Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of $124,000 


B. Whittman & Co., iron and 
Hutchinson, 


& Ma- 


1-story, 


plans an 


Mfg. Co. 
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by Edward Skerman and C. E. White, 
the manufacture and sale of machinery. 
NEWARK, N. J.—A $75,000 factory building will 
be erected by the Accounting Machine Co. The 
building will be 2 stories, 81 x 111 feet. 


to engage in 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Accounting Machine Co., 248 
Badger avenue, has awarded a contract for a 2-story 
building, 81 x 111 feet, to cost $75,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Carbonic Gas Co. will erect 
a combination boiler house and machine shop, at a 
cost of $40,000. 


Central 


Pulp & Paper 
machine 
to cost 


APPLETON, WIS.—The Interlake 
Co. is having plans prepared for a general 
and repair shop, 70 x 140 feet, 2-stories, 
$50,000. 

APPLETON, WIS.—The Toy Co. of America has 
been organized by C. L. Wiggin, Detroit, and will 
build a plant here for the manufacture of mechanical 
toys and novelties. The company is capitalized at 
$25,000. 

BARABOO, WIS.—The Split-X Radiator Co., now 
located at Racine, Wis., will move its factory and 
offices to Baraboo about June 1. A factory building 
costing about $50,000 will be built. 

BARTON, WIS.—The American Axle Co., Chicago, 
will build an assembling shop here, 100 x 600 feet. 

BELOIT, WIS.—Ground was recently broken for a 
gray iron foundry for Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The 
main shop will be, 450 x 550 feet and the pattern 
shop, 80 x 230 feet, 4-stories. The layout provides 
for a second unit to be erected later, making the 
shop, 550 x 900 feet. 

BURLINGTON, WIS.—Architect E. 3B. Funston, 
Racine, Wis., is taking bids in behalf of the Bur- 
Vington Works for a foundry and machine shop 
addition, 100 x 140 feet, costing about $100,000 
€. Roy MeCanna is president. 

CEDARBURG, WIS.—The All-Tite Chain Co. will 
build a plant here, 1l-story, 40 x 120 feet. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—The Ladish Drop Forge Co. has 
increased its capital from $300,000 to $700,000 to 
finance the development of its plant and business. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—tThree 6-story buildings, 162 «x 
221 feet, will be erected by the Federal Rubber 
Co. of Illinois as additions to its main factory at 
a cost of about $500,000, including new machinery 
and equipment. 

EDGERTON, WIS.—The Continental 
build a 1-story machine and assembly shop, 
200 feet, corting $300,000. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—To provide adequate machine 
and repair shop space, the Lohr Motor Car Co. 
will erect an addition, 60 x 154 feet, one story. 


HORTONVILLE, WIS.—-Spiering & Remmel, 
London, Wis., are opening a jobbing machine 
here. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—N. Nissen, a local inventor, is 
organizing a $25,000 corporation to manufacture auto- 
matic signal devices and other motor car equipment. 
A factory will be established at once. John F. 
Kuehne, attorney, is in charge of the organization 
werk. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—The Automotive Foundry Co. is 
erecting a gray iron foundry, 100 x 220 feet, at a 
cost of $75,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—A 1-story addition, 30 x 100 feet, 
will be erected by the Utility Pattern Works. 

MILWAUKEE.—A 1-story addition, 40 x 85 feet, 
will be erected by the Charles Jurack Pattern Works. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Iron & Wire Works 
will build a 1-story shop addition, 76 x 100 feet, 
at an estimated cost of $35,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Evinrude Motor (o., 279 


Axle Co., will 
58 x 


New 
shop 
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The Murray Motor Car Co. which 
the erection of a $100,000 
plant, has abandoned the project. One story of the 
factory was bult before its finances became im- 
paired. John W. McGeehan Jr. has been made re- 
ceiver. 
BALTIMORE, 
dock Co. has 
dock. The plant, 
acre tract, will include two 
floating drydock, and _ several 
largest, 140 x 365 feet. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
recently contemplated 


MD.—The Globe Shipbuilding & Dry- 
started work on a $5,000,000 dry- 
which will be located on a 30- 
ways and an 8000-ton 

shop buildings, the 











Walker street, will build a 1-story plant, 100 x 300 
feet. 

BARK RIVER, MICH.—Bark River Bridge & Cul- 
vert Co. has been chartered with $90,000 capital 
by Louis P. Treiber and others to manufacture metal 
culverts, bridges, machinery, etc. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Johnson Automatic 
Sealer Co. has plans for a foundry building, 92 x 
122 feet, to cost $60,000. 

DETROIT.—The 
for a plant. 

DETROIT.—The Blodgett Engineering & Tool Co., 
Kerr building, will build a 4-story plant. 


DETROIT.—Rey Wheel Corp. has been incorporated 


Stroh Castings Co. is taking bids 


with $1,000,000 capital by Henri D. Rey, St. Denis 
hotel, and others, to manufacture wheels, pulleys, 
jacks, ete. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Aurora Foundry Co., 375 


Spruce street, has started work on a machine shop, 


48 x 100 feet. to cost $10,000. 
CHICAGO.—The 

Co. is expected to start work soon 
CHICAGO.—The Home Stove Works will 

foundry 65 x 165 feet, costing $75,000. 


Shoe & Foundry 
on an addition. 


build a 


American Brake 


CHICAGO.—Plans are being drawn for a foundry 
addition, 38 x 64 feet, for the Chicago Steel & 
Wire Co. 


CHICAGO.—The Bell & Howell Co., manufacturer 
of motion picture machinery, 1801 Larchmont avenue, 
will build an extension costing $50,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Craig Hunt Motors Co., 9 
North Illinois street, will build a plant costing $300,- 
000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Riddel Worm-Drive Switch 
Stand Co., capitalized at $50,000, has been char- 
tered by Frank Heath, Shorrod Riddel and J. Graham. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Olson Pneumatic Saw & 
Valve Co., capitalized at $20,000, has been char- 
tered by Richard D. Olson and others. 

ROYAL CENTER, IN.—The Ford Timer Co., capi- 
talized at $50,000 has been chartered to manufacture 


gas engines and parts by Robert Dowling, G. G. 
Behny and William B. Ford. 

CINCINNATI.—The John B. Morris Foundry Co. 
plans a foundry addition, to cost $10,000. 
CINCINNATI.—The Triumph Mfg. Co. plans a 


plant addition. 


CLEVELAND.—The White Co. contemplates a plant 
addition. 

CLEVELAND.——The City Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Co. plans a plant, one story, 32 x 114 feet, to 


cost $25,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Auto-Brake Adjuster (Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, by 
R. L. Bonne, H. L. Miller and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The 0. K. Machine & Tool Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital of $15,000, 
by A. Falkenstein, G. Helm and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Victory White Metal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by 
A. H. Frey, M. A. Whitehead and others. 
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lron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 

Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old Bessemer, 55 per cent iron......$7.45 
Mesabi , 55 per cent iron........ 7.20 
Old range monbessemer, 51% per cent iron.. 6.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per cent iron.... 6.55 

Port Henry iron Ore, f.0.b. Port Henry 
Old bed 21 furnmace........... suoecetcesnvenee 
Old bed concentrates, 63 per wbteawesne Geve 
Harmony, cobbed, 68 per cent............ 6.70 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent.......... 9.50 
Lamp fe fer BS... cccccccccccccccccccee 1.00 
Manganese Ore 

+ Brasilian, 45 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic 
ports, 65¢ to 75¢ per unit, nominal. 

Indian, s to 0 per cent, «if. Atlantic 
ports, 65¢ to 80c ver unit. 

Caucasian, 48 te 650 per cent, f.0.b. cars, 


Atlantic ports, 60c to 65c per unit, 












per PV errTPerrry +, TT TLL ITT 
Warehouse Prices 
Steel bars, Boston ........++++ 5.00¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago .......+..+- 3.37¢ to 3.87¢ 
Steel bars, a .-» 8.27¢ to 6.00 
Etee! bars, Detroit Bh 4.085¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ......... 5.00¢ 
Steel bars, New York .........- 3.37¢ te 4.75¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis .......... 3.94c to 4.50¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati ........ 4.50¢ 
Steel bars, 3.59¢ to 4.095¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo .........++. 4.56¢ 
Tron bars, ° 5.00¢ 
Iron bars, ° , oa 
. 8.87e to 4. 
on = 4.085¢ 
Iron bars, St. Louis .......... 4.32¢ to 4.50¢ 
Iron bars, 4.50¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........- 5.00¢ 
Iron bars, New eh scoceowh 4.25¢ to 4.50¢ 
Shapes, Chicago .........++-+- . 8.47 to 3.97¢ 
Shapes, Detroit ........+e0+6+ . 3.935¢ 
Shapes, Boston ........- asuets 5.00¢ 
Shapes, St. Louls .........++- 4.04c 
TS ee 3.695¢ to 4.195¢ 
Shapes, New York .........+00+ 3.47¢ to 4.75¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland 5.50¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia 4.50¢ 
Shapes, Phila., 5.00¢ 
Shapes, Buffalo 4.4le 
Shapes, Cincinnati 4.25¢ 
Plates, Buffalo 4.6le 
, Chicago 

Plates, Detroit 
Plates, Boston 
Plates, St. Louis 
Piates, St. Paul 


Plates, Cleveland 


Plates, Phila., %4-inch and heavier 
Plates, Phila., jy-imch ......... 
Plates, Cincinnati ........+++. 5.25¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y.... 6.12¢ to 7.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila... 7.0 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago.. 4.57¢ to 6.52c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 6.75¢ to 7.35¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston. . 6.55¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Buffalo. . 6.51¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L 6.50¢ to 6.59¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cininnati 6.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 4.79¢ to 6.245c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. 5.485¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago 5.62c to 7.50¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, New York 8.00¢ to 8.75¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, i ssane 8.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 6.75¢ to 8.15¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston 8.65¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati . 8.50e to 9.15¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... ame 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul.. 5.845 to 325 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo . 8.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago . 6.97¢ to 9.00c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York 9.25 to 10.00¢ 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Phila. ..... 10.00¢ to 10.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston 10.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland 9.00¢ to 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati 8.75¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit 8.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo ° 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis 10.00¢ 
Bands, New York ......sse+---s 4.07¢ to 6.00¢ 
Bands, Boston ......... aise 000 6.75¢ 

' - a 4.78¢ 
Bands, Buffalo ......... Matis coe 5.76¢ 
Hoops, Buffalo .........-+.+0+- 6.01¢ 
H wa: Ss Ste 

PIED “Seedeccpabors due 5.935¢ 

rolled shafting, Buffalo .... 6.00¢ 


Cold rolled shafting, New York.. 
Cold rolled shafting, Boston 


6.00¢ to 7.50¢ 
wae 6.50¢ 
Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- 


SE, DE WeiRcachacd cenece 6.50¢ to by 50c 
Cold rolled rounds.............. 6.00¢ 
Mill Sheet Schedule 
BLACK 
Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds 
a ree SSE otbeheet coSeseee - +20¢ 
enubeeee ee Debeeecenacéetecoce.. “en 
Se WEED © Deodoeddccercccecce 
iva sebnastactecsan’ Dic ober venes —de 
tt MD shéieethncedhedédecésdcccee —10¢ 
ott fest bed oeecee sabe —15¢ 
Ee  Cendackoesesene edteyeenne —20¢ 
‘a etbwie jsndbbocteas oseeee —25¢ 
Me BeGedauwabacccsocesoese «+ —B0c 
Nos. 10-12 ..... Dab be sesdseadees - —B5e 


Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the 
foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 
long. [Extras for width and length to be added. 





Freight Rates 


PIG IRON 
Mahoning and rane valleys to: 
DT cae SERED cs raebc coccces 1.40 
Th Mssnedlibcecebhecceccoos 4.30 
Dt Pita acgbanhesedauececcsede 5.20 
DD widundbeeseeseescooves 4.40 
——- i ee 1.40 
PE ch beoDCeeeecéoocene 4.60 
Minneapolis St His ceskem 006006 46 5.70 
, uN. a See cdesocceaéecccccecs $1.80 
Be EE OIE odncccsecccccces 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)........ 3.90 
Virginia furnaces to 
a, Seeesecdowrsbecsoedces 4.10 
DD cnc coceasewedes ceccces 4.70 
—— mee City, Newark........ 4.40 
, Ala, to: 
ane speed baewedscecdbbeoceenes $8.00 
DEED ccccvececeoeccreccsotses Ge 
DE anéeé on 60enbecenctecccdeess 5.00 
tt hth cn cet cnetootenessocede 5.00 
DEE sinc cspicodaeseecnsdes 3.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 7.30 
New York 














DE ¢aeucccececes debeccspose 60 
en, Eb seceskebeseubthooctses 
doccedeceeccocceaseccceces 4.50 
Fg ee aS ere 1.90 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: 
YE, Rt RR $3.80 
Cincinnati Betdhodbodcesccasecbccses 1.80 
DT Sagbécs buéedecaseh.s cateoes 2.40 
DT cduvetkechaleodesdbbaccoeess .60 
DP sscch sbecccedibetcccesd 2.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 5.70 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
a carloads, per 100 lbs., to 
DT shuceconedds ¢ohite cee 27.0 cents 
Philadelphia Ting baUB al des 00000 25.0 cents 
EE SS SCCEUS 664 dbb do sccce 30.0 cents 
DE. 6becacésceepeaseeenes 21.0 cents 
PEED cdccccdevecscscccocee SOC 
DE consecedeccoeccespee 17.0 cents 
DD hile cues beeccdsesooce 23.0 cents 
DED Beep sbbaddeseoces sete 27.0 cents 
DED, “eeamansescsccoeocecewe, Se CD 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 49.5 cents 
DE. gad Cab ccdsececneccicos 1.09 
i ne heapcoceneweecosdcese 33.5 cents 
New Orleans .:.......+.++++++ 38.5 conts 
PMD ‘nccsececcescccecee 57.5 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)......... $1.25 
Pacific coast (tin plate)........ 1.25 
eee AND LONG TERNE 
SS Pa eres See cece 
BO era ee aa + 25¢ 
BD “COMUNE cdc ci cose caccceccoss Base 
No. Ee cheahienseut - +15¢ 
BOGE, SEED SWOMS SEs ccc cc es ccc ck doe —30¢e 
DL ME Sccavebtnsccetccececéecet —45e 
ee * ae ee eee eeeee —~600 
Mee, BBO ccc ccancced | oe -s —T5e 
eee sve. —80e 
ee eee ee —1.00 


Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc., eg ye 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 long. 
Extras for width and length to be sdded. 


BLUE ANNEALED 
Differential for gage per 100 pounds 


Sl et SD cc nicwscancesesscces — Se 
Nes. 9 and 10 (carloads) ......ccccece Base 
DME oUt ccudesdavcsevesusve + & 
_ * £ go et ceeqeeeereceees +10¢ 
DM tals codecs qdheneendee 


Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Tubular Goods 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 





Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 

% and M-inch 47 050% 20% to 24 
51 to54% 36% to 40 
54 tw57T% 40% to 44 

Lap Weld 
2 47 to50% 34% to 38 
2 50 to53% 387% tod4l 
7 beves 47 050% 383% to8T 
13 to 14-inch...... 37% to 41 covccece ee 
BOEMD ccccceccce - 35 038% cceccese 

eee 7 AND REAMED 

1 to 8-inch..... 4 a to55% 38% to 42 
PEMD sccdteceoss 45 048% 32% to 36 

Lap Weld 
2% to 6-inch.... 48 to51% 35% to 30 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
%, % and %-inch. 48 to46% 25% to 29 
PG” occssctéeete 48 to5l% 35% to39 
% = 1%-ineh..... 52 to55% 39% to 43 
2 to. 3-inch........ 53 to56% 40% to 44 

Lao Weld 
Pn Ghich nut eames 45 to48% 33% te 37 
2% to 4-inch...... 48 two51% 36% to 40 
4% to 6-inch...... 47 to50% 35% to 39 
7 BD We as eecce 43 to46% 29% to 33 
9 to 12-inch....... 38 to41% 24% to 28 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 

Butt Weld 
Dir.” < nounee ce 6s 39 to42% 28% to 32 
% to 1%-inch..... 42 to45% 31% to 35 
2 to 2%-inch...... 44 to47% 33% to 37 

Lap Weld 
Da cousuisamene aT )«=— to 40% «2T% to 3l 
2% to 4-inch...... 39 to 42 29% to 33 
4% to 6-inch...... 38 to41% 28% to 32 
7 to 8-inch........ 33 to36% 19% to 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 
nn ) #5. sath vend ddoaeneet + 8 +36 
ME “ncceewieritebtaketeews 17% =+11% 
14 -ineh Coeeeeseseseseosseses ll% 114 
% to ll, MDa ce ecnscvescoce 26% &le 
Lap Weld 
a + endeedsudéeucedeceodnes 20% 414 
Ul i ad i ls 22% T% 
CO “eta de wedusccecctuad 17% Qe 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
8 PY Se Se +21 +62 
ERS oO ea 10% +14% 
PARES. re Pe 1% + 9% 
eB eee 21% + 3% 
Lap Weld 
SEE GBR ab 00 0 0.0 pamnbeeéen 16% + 8% 
tt MR. .cesghumineeses 18% + 6% 
nh? Bi wR os nchke ease ccs li% + 7% 
ie i os ceveeuhhaescees ence sane 
Ge Dn 00 00 écgebes cess 2% +22% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 
DR SS eae % +16% 
OO aaa 4% +11% 
Lap Weld 
minh sctcccd bbe Uhh: oo SesaD % +15% 
2 te G-lnh. sit - dhe choos 2% +18% 
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“When once mstalled 
they can practically be|PR 


oe - 
forgotten —= Reo Motor Car Co. (am 


| Pepe Silent Chain Drives are standard power transmission equipment 
in the factory of the Reo Motor Car Company. This is what they say about 
Link-Belt Silent Chain: 
“We found that, once installed, they can practically be forgotten so far as trouble 
is concerned. They can be close-coupled, they require far less ceiling room, and 
put less strain on the bearings than a belt drive. This, with the fact that the first 
cost makes them an attractive buy, is responsible for Silent Chain Drives made by 
the Link-Belt Company being adopted as standard equipment for our factory.” 
Link-Belt Silent Chain has supplanted practically all flat belt lineshaft drives 
in the Reo plant. In the case of this installation, as in all others, it has proved its 
high efficiency (98.2% efficient on actual test. ) 
“Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear—More Efficient Than Either”, Link-Belt Silent 


Chain eliminates the disadvantages of belt and gear drives, and gives a steady, reliable per- 
formance that is found in no other method of transmitting power at high speeds. 


Opinions on your power transmission problems, and advice as to their solution, by our engineering ser- 
vice, is free to you. Write for 128 page price list Data Book No. 125. 


519 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LINK-BELT COM PANY INDIANAPOLIS TORONTO 
New York ° . y Jleveland ° 429 Rockefeller Bide. Anzeles . ° . . 168 N. Los A gotes Ss. 

ton ¥ ° a Fork Bide gt. it m ° Teo W. d Ave ‘erente,Can, . Canadian Link- Belt 

itteburgh : ° 6 ° ; ; : , w8 3 Phied ver : Lindreeth, Shy Go.. Boston 
St.louls . ° . ° pe Contral Na ansas City, Me. : e : : 306 Elmhurst . » me « ° " ebie, Starks 
ufaio > ° ° ° ° hegre Biss. Seattle . . . ° ° ° 676 First Ave., 5. PDE . . C, 0. Hina, Hibernia Hank 

 * Saas sae ot MAE t Bam Ore. > > ° <2 { Wiest and Stark ts. pe Ale. b. L  idgerow, 10 Brows, Bors 
Huntingtons, W. Va ° ° Francisco . . ° ° ° 682 Market St. c 











































































GRINDING WHEELS.—Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has published a 14-page illustrated booklet in which 
grinding ~wheel stands for use in machine shops are 
described and illustrated. These machines are built 
in two types and styles. 


OIL BURNER OUTFITS.—The Macleod Co., Cincin- 
nati, has published an illustrated booklet in which oil 
burner outfits and rivet forges, for use in railroad 
and car shops, boiler shops, shipyards, on structural 
iron work, ete., are described and illustrated. 


ZINC SOLDERING.—Practical information on solder- 
ing zine is given in a booklet recently issued by the 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York. The data, which 
was prepared by the company’s rolled zine division, 
embodies details of value to the metal worker. 


CRANK SHAPERS.—A 10-page illustrated booklet 
has been issued by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, describing crank shapers manufactured by the 
Columbia Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, 0. These 
tools are described in detail. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION.—A folder has been 
issued by McNamara Bros. Co., Baltimore, Md., in 
which various products which they make are described 
and’ illustrated. These include, boilers, steel stacks, 
tanks, hoppers, filter and purifiers, marine boilers, 
condensers, ete. 


PLANERS.—Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
are circulating a 16-page booklet in which planers 
manufactured by Woodward & Powell Planer Co., Wer- 
cester, Mass., are illustrated. The illustrations show 
the various sizes of planers built, both medium 
and heavy duty. 


CONVEYOR.—The Columbus Conveyor Co., Columbus, 
0., has published a 20-page illustrated booklet in 
which unloading, elevating and conveying machinery is 
deseribed and illustrated. The illustrations show the 
equipment in operation handling materials in various 
industries. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY.—Steam hammers, board 
drop hammers, steam drop hammers, hydraulic riveters, 
hydraulic presses, cranes, pumps, wheel and bushing 
presses and accumulators, manufactured by the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa., are 
described and illustrated in a booklet being circu- 
jated by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 


THREAD MILLER.—The Smalley General Co., Inc., 
Bay City, Mich., is circulating an 8-page circular in 
which thread millers for use by automotive manufac- 
turers, manufacturers of oil and gas well supplies and 
manufacturers of flanges are described. Some produc- 
tion estimates are given, as well as recommendations 
as to the type of machine for use on certain work. 
The illustrations are untouched photographs. A list 
of users is given. 


ENGINES.—The United Enginering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, has published a bulletin in which heavy- 
duty engines, designed for use at steel mills, blast 
furnaces, and other plants where heavy duty service 
is alled for, are described and illustrated. The 
booklet is replete with illustrations, many being of 
actual installations at the plants of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Youngsown, 0., the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., etc. 


STEAM SEPARATOR.—Steam separators are de 
seribed and illustrated in a booklet recently issued 
New York. In these 
separators centrifugal force is used to separate en- 
trained water from steam. As the steam and water 
enter the separator they pass through a helical path 
about a central cylinder, and the high velocity of 
the ing steam and water causes the mass to 
swirl as it passes from the channel into the main 
body of the separator. As water is heavier than 
steam and does not follow the turn as easily, it is 
thrown out of the whirling current steam by centrifu- 





gal force. Other details are given, including specifi- 


cations, etc. 


AIR COMPRESSORS.—The Union Steam Pump Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., has issued a booklet in which 
enclosed type splash oiling air compressors are de- 
scribed and illustrated. The frames of these com- 
pressors are of heavy design with metal properly dis- 
tributed to give maximum strength and rigidity. All 
bearings are lubricated by the splash system. Con- 
necting rods, which are I-beam sections, are of high- 
grade steel.. Other details are given, including speci- 
fications, ete., and the various parts of the com- 
pressors are illustrated. 


WELDING TORCHES.—The Air Reduction Sales Co., 
New York, has issued a new catalog describing its 
line of welding torches. The booklet gives a clear 
understanding of the principles of torch operation. It 
is well illustrated with halftone reproductions of the 
various torches, angles and heads, tips, etc. Tables 
are given showing the thicknesses of metal that can 
be welded by the various tips supplied with each 
torch, and in addition pressures required, speed of 
welding in feet per hour, gas consumption in cubic 
feet per hour, ete., are given. 


HEATING FURNACES.—A _ booklet entitled, De- 
sign and Operation of Heating Furnaces, has 
been published by the Under-Feed Stoker Co. of Amer- 
iea, Detroit. The booklet contains authorative data on 
the every day working of industrial furnaces, and the 
data is prepared in such a way that not only the 
technical engineers but those possessing but a general 
knowledge of the subject will be interestd, due to 
the fact much technical detail has been avoided. 
The bulletin is divided into four parts dealing with 
the most important factors. They are: Combustion 
of coil; theory of heat; furnace design; stoker appli 
cation and waste heat boilers. 


PNEUMATIC HOIST.—Pneumatic motor hoists are 
described and illustrated in a booklet recently pub- 











lished by the Independent Pneumatic Tool (Co., Chi- 
cago. A general description of these hoists is given 
as well as instructions as to their assembling. These 
hoists are equipped with large worm gear drive; the 
speed of the motor is controlled by a throttle and 
can be reversed by shifting the eccentric, which is 
done by throttle chains while the throttle valve is 
shut off; cables and drums are placed far apart; the 
motors are equipped with oil gages as are the hoists 
proper; one-half of the worm gear is constantly im- 
mersed in oil. Other details are given as well as a 
number of illustrations. 


TROLLEY CARRIER.—A well illustrated booklet of 
24 pages has been issued by the American Steam 
Conveyor Corp., Chicago and New York, describing its 
trolley carrier for handling coal, ashes and other bulk 
material. A typical installation is shown by which 
coal is unloaded from cars and discharged into a 
shallow hopper whence it is elevated by bucket to 
bunkers, to an open stock pile or to a truck. Ashes 
are conveyed from the plant to any desired point. 
Special types of hoists, trolleys and buckets are also 
described, as well as steel structures for carrying 
either the monorail or suspended cable type of carrier 
Interesting sketches of various applications of the 
trolley carrier are presented. 


TRUCKS.—A booklet has been issued by the Cowan 
Truck (Co., Holyoke, Mass., in which illustrations 
showing industrial trucks at work in various industrial 
plants are given. These include machine shops, 
foundries, metalworking plants, warehouses, etc. These 
trucks have platforms of structural steel, large roller 
bearings in each wheel, are equipped with fenders, 
have wide wheel flanges, axles and pins of high 
quality steel, and a hydraulic release check which 
lowers the load slowly to the floor. The handle bar 
is steel tubing and provides powerful leverage for easy 
lift and the three-wheel construction gives short turn- 
ing radius and provides easy operation in congested 
parts of the plant. : 















New York, = Boston, 


galvanized 
Opportunity 


A company in India desires to purchase 
corrugated iron, wire nails, chain, etc. 
No, 32429. 


Several importing firms in Syria desire to be placed 
in communication with manufacturers and exporters 
of machines, tin and pewter, copper sheets, iron, 
zinc, lead, etc. Opportunity No. 32437. 

An electrical engineer in Argentina desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of electrical appliances, elec- 
trical machines, motors, measuring instruments, ete. 
Opportunity No. 32442. 

The manager of a farmers’ co-operative association 
in South Africa desires to receive full particulars and 
prices from manufacturers for the purchase of oil- 
mill machinery, power plant equipment, ete. Oppor- 
tunity No. 32447. 

The director of the State railways of a Euro- 
pean country desires to arrange for the purchase of 
materials urgently needed for the repair of railway 
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rolling stock. Opportunity No. 32454. 


A firm in British East Africa desires to purchase 
& water-power turbine. Opportunity No. 32457 

General importers and exporters in Syria desire to 
be placed in touch with manufacturers and exporters 
of agricultural implements, automobiles, machinery, 
hardware, pumps, engines, tools, iron and steel, ete. 
Opportunity No. 32458. 


An agency is desired by a merchant in France for 
the sale of all kinds of machines for the manufacture 
of silk and cotton goods. Opportunity No. 32459. 

A merchant firm in Sweden desires to purchase and 
Secure an agency for machine tools, woodworking 
tools, tubes and articles for mechanical and industrial 
works. Opportunity No, 32466. 

A merchant in France desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of tools, machine tools, hardware, copper 


articles, ete. Correspondence should be in French. 
Opportunity No. 32469. 











